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BY 


T was the night 

of a great din- 

ner at the club. 

Whenever the 

door of the ban 

queting hall was 

opened, a burst of 

laughter or of ap- 

plause disturbed 

the quiet talk of a 

few men who had 

gathered in the 

reading - room— 

men of the sort that extract the best en- 
joyment from a club by escaping its func- 
tions, or attending them only to draw to 
one side its choicest spirits for never-to-be- 


forgotten talks before an open fire, and 


over wine and cigars used sparingly. 

‘Tm tired,” an artist was saying—*“‘ so 
tired that I have a horror of my studio. 
My wife understands my condition, and 
bids me go away and rest.” 

‘That is astonishing,” said I; ‘‘ for, as 
a rule, neither women nor men can com- 
prehend the fatigue that seizes an artist 
or writer. At most of our homes there 
comes to be a reluctant recognition of the 
fact that we say we are tired, and that we 
persist in the assumption by knocking off 
work. But human fatigue is measured 
by the mile of walking, or the cords of 
firewood that have been cut, and the world 
will always hold that if we have not hewn 
wood or tramped all day, it is absurd for 
us to talk of feeling tired. We cannot 
alter this; we are too few.” 

‘ Yes,” said another of the little party. 
“The world shares the feeling of the 
Irishman who saw a very large, stout 
man at work at reporting in a court-room. 
‘Faith!’ said he, ‘ will ye look at the size 
of that man—to be airning his living wid 
a little pineil?’ The world would ac- 
knowledge our right to feel tired if we 
used crow-bars to write or draw with; but 
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pencils! pshaw! a hundred weigh less 
than a pound.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘all the same, I am so 
tired that my head feels like cork; so 
tired that for two days I have not been 
able to summon an idea or turn a sen- 
tence neatly. I have been sitting at my 
desk writing wretched stuff and tearing 
it up, or staring blankly out of the win- 
dow.” 

‘*Glorious!” said the artist, startling us 
all with his vehemence and inapt excla- 
mation. ‘‘ Why, it is providential that I 
came here to-night. If that’s the way you 
feel, we are a pair, and you will go with 
me and rest. Do you hunt? Are you 
fond of it?” 

‘*T know all about it,” said I, ‘‘but I 
have not definitely determined whether I 
am fond of it or not. I have been hunt- 
ing only once. It was years ago, when I 
was amere boy. I went after deer with 
a poet, an editor, and a railroad conduct- 
or. We journeyed to a lovely valley in 
Mifflin County, Pennsylvania, and put 
ourselves in the hands of a man seven 
feet high, who had a flintlock musket a 
foot taller than himself, and a wife who 
gave us saleratus bread and a bowl of 
pork fat for supper and breakfast. We 
were not there at dinner. The man sta- 
tioned us a mile apart on what he said 
were the paths, or ‘‘runways,” the deer 
would take. Then he went to stir the 
game up with his dogs. There he left us 
from sunrise till supper, or would have 
left us had we not with great difficulty 
found one another, and enjoyed the ex- 
quisite woodland quiet and light and 
shade together, mainly flat on our backs, 
with the white sails of the sky floating in 
an. azure sea above the reaching fingers 
of the tree-tops. The editor marred the 
occasion with an unworthy suspicion that 
our hunter was at the village tavern pic- 
turing to his cronies what simple donkeys 
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we were, standing a mile apart in the 
forsaken woods. But the poet said some- 
thing so pregnant with philosophy that it 
always comes back to me with the men- 
tion of hunting. ‘Where is your gun?’ 
he was asked, when we came upon him, 
pacing the forest path, hands in pockets, 
and no weapon in sight. ‘Oh, my gun? 
he repeated. ‘Idon’t know. Somewhere 
in among those trees. I covered it with 
leaves so as not to see it. After this, if I 
go hunting again, I shall not take a gun. 
It is very cold and heavy, and more or 
less dangerous in the bargain. You nev- 
er use it, you know. I go hunting every 
few years, but I never yet have had to 
fire my gun, and I begin to see that it is 
only brought along in deference to a tra- 
dition descending from an era when men 
got something more than fresh air and 
scenery on a hunting trip.’” 

The others laughed at my story, but the 
artist regarded me with an expression of 
pity.. Heis a famous hunter—-a genuine, 
devoted hunter—and one might almost as 
safely speak a light word of his relations 
as of his favorite mode of recreation. 

‘*Fresh air!” said he; ‘‘scenery! 
Humph! Your poet would not know 
which end of a gun to aim with. I see 
that you know nothing at all about hunt- 
ing, but I will pay you the high compli- 
ment of saying that I can make a hunter 
of you. I have always insisted hereto- 
fore that a hunter must begin in boy- 
hood; but never mind, I'll make a hunt- 
er of you at thirty-six. We will start 
to-morrow morning for Montreal, and 
in twenty-four hours you shall be in the 
greatest sporting region in America, in- 
comparably the greatest hunting dis- 
trict. It is great because Americans do 
not know of it, and because it has all of 
British America to keep it supplied with 
game. Think of it! In twenty-four 
hours we shall be tracking moose near 
Hudson Bay, for Hudson Bay is not much 
farther from New York than Chicago— 
another fact that few persons are aware 
“” 

Environment is a positive force. We 
could feel that we were disturbing what 
the artist would call ‘‘ the local tone,” by 
rushing through the city’s streets next 
morning with our guns slung upon our 
backs. It was just at the hour when the 
factory hands and the shop-girls were out 
in force, and the juxtaposition of those 
elements of society with two portly men 
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bearing guns created a positive s 
In the cars the artist held forth 
terrors of the life upon which I ws 
to venture. He left upon my ),\nq 
blurred impression of sleeping « t-o¢ 
doors, like human cocoons, done y 
blankets, while the savage mercury |\ipked 
in unknown depths below the zer 
He said the camp fire would hay; 
fed every two hours of each nig 
he added, without contradiction froy) me 
that he supposed he would have to pep 
form this duty as he was accustomied { 
it. Lest his forecast should raise my ap. 
ticipation of pleasure extravagantly. he 
added that those hunters were fortunate 
who had fires to feed; for his part he had 
once walked around a tree stump a whole 
night to keep from freezing. He sup 
posed that we would perform our main 
journeying on snow-shoes, but how we 
should enjoy that he could not say, as his 
knowledge of snow-shoeing was limited 
At this point the inevitable offspring 
of fate, who is always at a traveller's e| 
bow witha fund of alarming information, 
cleared his throat 1s he sat opposite us, 
and inquired whether he had overheard 
that we did not know much about snow 
shoes. An interesting fact concerning 
them, he said, was that they seemed easy 
to walk with at first, but if the learner 
fell down with them on, it usually need 
ed a considerable portion of a tribe of 
Indians to put him back on his feet. _Be- 
ginners only fell down, however, in at 
tempting to cross a log or stump, but the 
forest where we were going was literally 
floored with such obstructions. The first 
day’s effort to navigate with snow-shoes, 
he remarked, is usually accompanied by 
a terrible malady called mal de raquette, 
in which the cords of one’s legs become 
knotted in great and excruciatingly pain 
ful bunches. The cure for this is to 
‘*walk it off the next day, when the ag- 
ony is yet more intense than at first.” 
As the stranger had reached his destina 
tion, he had little more than time to re 
mark that the moose is an exceedingly 
vicious animal, invariably attacking all 
hunters who fail to kill him with the first 
shot. As the stranger stepped upon the 
car platform he let fall a simple but 
touching eulogy upon a dear friend who 
had recently lost his life by being literal- 
ly cut in two, lengthwise, by a moose thiat 
struck him on the chest with its rigidly 
stiffened forelegs. The artist protested 
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that the stranger was a sensationalist, 
unsupported by either the camp-fire gos- 
sip or the literature of hunters. Yet one 
man that night found his slumber tangled 
with what the garrulous alarmist had been 
saving 

In Montreal one may buy clothing not 
to be had in the United States: woollens 

‘k as boards, hosiery that wards off 

»cold as armor resists missiles, gloves 
is heavy as shoes, yet soft as kid, fur 
caps and coats at prices and in a variety 
that interest poor and rich alike, blank- 
et suits that are more picturesque than 
any other masculine garment worn north 
yf the city of Mexico, tuques, and moc- 
casins, and, indeed, so many sorts of 

thing we Yankees know very little of 
though many of us need them) that at a 
glance we say the Montrealers are for- 
Montreal is the gayest city on 
this continent, and I have often thought 
that the clothing there is largely respon- 
sible for that condition. 

A New-Yorker disembarking in Mont- 
real in midwinter finds the place inhos- 
pitably cold, and wonders how, as well as 
vhy, any one lives there. I well remem- 
ber standing years ago beside a toboggan 
slide, with my teeth chattering and my 
very marrow slowly congealing, when 
my attention was called to the fact that a 
lozen ruddy-cheeked, bright-eyed, laugh- 
ing girls were grouped in snow that reach- 
ed their knees. I asked a Canadian lady 
how that could be possible, and she an- 
swered with a list of the principal gar- 
ments those girls were wearing. They 
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OF CIVILIZATION. 








had two pairs of stockings under their 
shoes, and a pair of stockings over their 
shoes, with moccasins over them. They 
had so many woollen skirts that an Amer- 
ican girl would not believe me if I gave 
the number. They wore heavy dresses 
and buckskin jackets, and blanket suits 
over all this. They had mittens over 
their gloves, and fur caps over their knit- 
ted hoods. It no longer seemed wonder- 
ful that they should not heed the cold; 
indeed it occurred to me that their bravery 
amid the terrors of tobogganing was no 
bravery at all, since a girl buried deep in 
the heart of sucha mass of woollens could 
scarcely expect damage if she fell from a 
steeple. When next I appeared out-of- 
doors I too was swathed in flannel, like a 
jewel in a box of plush, and from that 
time out Montreal seemed, what it real- 
ly is, the merriest of American capitals. 
And there I had come again, and was fill 
ing my trunk with this wonderful armor 
of civilization, while the artist sought ad- 
vice as to which point to enter the wil- 
derness in order to secure the biggest 
game most quickly. 

Mr. W. C. Van Horne, the President of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, proved a 
friend in need. He dictated a few tele- 
grams that agitated the people of a vast 
section of country between Ottawa and 
the great lakes. And in the afternoon 
the answers came flying back. These were 
from various points where Hudson Bay 
posts are situated. At one or two the Ind- 
ian trappers and hunters were all away 
on their winter expeditions; from another 
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654 HARPER’S NEW 
a famous white hunter had just departed 
with a party of gentlemen. At Mattawa, 
in Ontario, moose were close at hand and 
plentiful, and two skilled Indian hunters 
were just in from a trapping expedition; 
but the post factor, Mr. Rankin, was sick 
in bed, and the Indians were on a spree. 
To Mattawa we decided to go. Itisa 
twelve-hour journey from New York to 
Montreal, and an eleven - hour journey 
from Montreal to the heart of this hunt- 
ers’ paradise; so that, had we known at 
just which point to enter the forest, we 
could have taken the trail in twenty-four 
hours from the metropolis, as the artist 
had predicted. 

Our first taste of the frontier, at Peter 
O’Farrall’s Ottawa Hotel, in Mattawa, 
was delicious in the extreme. O’Farrall 
used to be game-keeper to the Marquis of 
Waterford, and thus got ‘‘a taste of the 
quality ” that prompted him to assume the 
position he has chosen as the most lordly 
hotel-keeper in Canada. We do not know 
what sort of men own our great New 
York and Chicago and San Francisco ho- 
tels, but certainly they cannot lead more 
leisurely, complacent lives than Mr O’Far 
rall. He has a bar-tender to look after 
the male visitors and the bar, and a ma- 
tronly relative to see to the women and 
the kitchen, so that the landlord arises 
when he likes to enjoy each succeeding 
day of ease and prosperity. He has been 
known to exert himself, as when he chased 
a man who spoke slightingly of his liquor. 
And he was momentarily ruffled at the 
trying conduct of the artist on this hunt- 
ing trip. The artist could not find his 
overcoat, and had the temerity to refer 
the matter to Mr. O’Farrall. 

**Sir,” said the artist, ‘‘what do you 
suppose has become of my overcoat? I 
cannot find it anywhere.” 

‘I don’t know anything about your 
botheration overcoat,” said Mr. O’Farrall. 
‘Sure, Ive throuble enough kaping 
thrack of me own.” 

The reader may be sure that O’Far- 
rall’s was rightly recommended to us, and 
that it is a well-managed and popular 
place, with good beds and excellent fare, 
and with no extra charge for the delight- 
ful addition of the host himself, who is 
very tall and dignified and humorous, 
and who is the oddest and yet most pic- 
turesque-looking public character in the 
Dominion. Such an oddity is certain to 
attract queer characters to his side, and 
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Mr. O'Farrall is no exception to 
One of the waiter-girls in the din 


was found never by any chance to kyo 
anything that she was asked abo Ko 


instance, she had never heard of } 
kin, the chief man of the place. 1] 
question she made answer, “Sw 
does be a great dale goin’ on he 
know nothin’ of it.” Of her 
ventured the theory that ‘‘she could yo 
know everything on a waiter- gi: 
ry.” John, the bar-tender,was a delice 
ful study. No matter what a visito 
down in the smoking-room, Jobin pi 
it up and carried it behind the bar. FE 
ery one was continually losing something 
and searching for it, always to obsery 
that John was able to produce it 
smile and the wise remark that hi 
taken the lost article and put it away 
‘for fear some one would pick it up 
Finally, there was Mr. O’Farrall’s dog 
A ragged, time-worn, petulant terrier, no 


bigger than a pint-pot. Mr. O’Farral 
nevertheless called him ‘ Fairy,” an 


said he kept him ‘‘to protect the villag: 
children against wild bears.” 

I shall never be able to think of Mat 
tawa as it is—a plain little lumbering 
town on the Ottawa River, with the wreck 
and ruin of once grand scenery hemming 
it in on all sides, in the form of ragged 
mountains literally ravaged by fire and 
the axe. Hints of it come back to me in 
dismembered bits that prove it to have 
been interesting: vignettes of little schoo! 
boys in blanket suits and moccasins, of 
great spirited horses forever racing aliead 
of fur-laden sleighs, and of troops of olive 
skinned French-Canadian girls, bundled 
up from their feet to those mischievous 
features which shot roguish glances at the 
artist—the biggest man, the people said 
who had ever been seen in Mattawa. But 
the place will ever yield back to my mind 
the impression I got of the wonderful 
preparations that were made for our ad 
venture—preparations that seemed to bus) 
or to interest nearly every one in tle vil 
lage. Our Indians had come in from the 
Indian village three miles away, and had 
said they had. had enough drink. Mr 
John DeSousa,accountant at the post,took 
charge of them and of us, and the work 
of loading a great portage sleigh went on 
apace. The men of sporting tastes cam: 
out and lounged in front of the post, and 
gave helpful advice; the Indians and 
clerks went to and from the sleigh laden 
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»s of necessaries, the harness- 
ide for us belts such as the lum 
ise to preclude the possibility of 
strains in the rough life in the 
ss. The help at O’Farrall’s as- 
repacking what we needed, so 


t Sst 
ST RRDE RAE TONS 


ARTER RE TR GRA RY ERECT 


“GIVE ME 


that our trunks and town clothing could 
be stored. Mr. De Sousa sent messen- 
gers hither and thither for essentials not 
in stock at the post. Some women, even, 
were set at work to make ‘‘neaps” for us, 
a neap being a sort of slipper or unlaced 


shoe made of heavy blanketing and worn 
outside one’s stockings, to give added 
warmth to the feet. 

‘* You see, this is no casual rabbit hunt,” 
said the artist. The remark will live in 
Mattawa many a year. 


A LIGHT.” 


The Hudson Bay Company’s posts dif- 
fer. In the wilderness they are forts sur- 
rounded by stockades, but -within the 
boundaries of civilization they are stores. 
That at old Fort Garry, now called Win- 
nipeg, is a splendid emporium, rather 
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ANTOINE, FROM LIFE 


more like the establishment of Whiteley, 
‘‘the universal provider” of London, than 
anything in the United States. That at 
Mattawa is like a village store in the 
United States, except that the top story is 
laden with guns, traps, snow-shoes, and 
the skins of wild beasts; while an out- 
building in the rear is the repository of 
scores of birch-bark canoes—the carriages 
of British America. Mr. Rankin, the 
factor there, lay in a bed of suffering and 
could not see us. Yet it seemed difficult 
to believe that we could be made the re- 
cipients of greater cr more kindly atten- 
tions than were lavished upon us by his 
accountant, Mr. De Sousa. He ordered 
our tobacco ground for us ready for our 
pipes ; selected the finest from among those 
extraordinary blankets that have been 
made exclusively for this company for 
hundreds of years; picked out the largest 
snow-shoes in his stock; bade us lay aside 
the gloves we had brought, and take mit- 
tens such as he produced, and for which 
we thanked him in our hearts many times 
afterward ; planned our outfit of food with 
the wisdom of an old campaigner; be- 
thought himself to send for baker's bread ; 
ordered high legs sewed on our mocca- 
sins—in a word, he made it possible for 
us to say afterward that absolutely no- 
thing had been overlooked or slighted in 
fitting out our expedition. 

As I sat in the sleigh, tucked in under 
heavy skins and leaning at royal ease 
against other furs that covered a bale of 
hay, it seemed to me that I had become 
part of one of such pictures as we all 
have seen, portraying historic expeditions 
in Russia or Siberia. We carried fifteen 
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hundred pounds of traps and pr. 
for camping, stabling, and food fo» me, 
and beasts. We were five in aj|—; 
hunters, two Indians, and a teamstey 
We set out with the two huge yet; 
some horses ahead, the driver on 
seat formed of a second bale of ha 
selves lolling back under our furs. 
two Indians striding along over 
onant cold snow behind us. It 
ginning to be evident that a great deg 
of effort and machinery was neede 
‘*make a hunter” of a city man, an 

it was going to be done thorough], 
thoughts of a highly flattering natur 

We were now clad for arctic weather 
and perhaps nothing except a mummy 
was ever ‘‘so dressed up” as we wer 
We each wore two pairs of the heaviest 
woollen stockings I ever saw, and over 
them ribbed bicycle stockings that can 
to our knees. Over these in turn wer 
our ‘‘neaps,” and then our moccasins 
laced tightly around our ankles. We 
had on two suits of flannels of extra thick 
ness, flannel shirts, reefing jackets, and 
**capeaux,” as they call their long hooded 
blanket coats, longer than snow-shoe 
coats. On our heads we had knitted 
tuques, and on our hands mittens and 
gloves. We were bound for Antoine's 
moose-yard, near Crooked Lake. 

The explanation of the term ‘‘ moose 
yard” made moose-hunting appear a sim 
ple operation (once we were started), for 
a moose yard is the feeding-ground of a 
herd of moose, and our head Indian; Alex 
andre Antoine, knew where there was 
one. Each herd or family of these great 
wild cattle has two such feeding-grounds, 
and they are said to go alternately from 
one to the other, never herding in one 
place two years in succession. In this 
region of Canada they weigh between 600 
and 1200 pounds, and the reader will help 
his comprehension of those figures by re 
calling the fact that a 1200-pound horse is 
a very large one. Whether they desert 
a yard for twelve months because of the 
damage they do it in feeding upon the 
branches and foliage of soft-wood trees 
and shrubs, or, whether it is instinctive 
caution that directs their movements, no 
one can more than conjecture. 

Their yards are always where soft wood 
is plentiful and water is near, and during 
a winter they will feed over a region from 
half a mile to a mile square. The pros 
pect of going directly to the fixed home of 
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moose almost robbed the trip of 
culative element that gives the 


+" zest to hunting. 3ut we knew 
not it the future held for us. Not 


artist, with all his experience, 

ired what was in store for us. 
Ant iat was to come began coming 
In mmediately. 

The journey began upon a good high- 
vay. over which we slid along as comfort- 
a sany ladies in their car- 
riages, and with the sleigh- 
bells flinging their cheery 
music out over a desolate 
valley. with a leaden river at 


the bottom, and with small 


THE PORTAGE SLEIGH ON A LUMBER ROAD. 


mountains rolling all about. The timber 
was cut off them, except here and there 
a few red or white pines that reared their 
green, brush-like tops against the general 
blanket of snow. Thedull sky hung sul- 
lenly above, and now and then a raven 
flew by, croaking hoarse disapproval of 
our intrusion. To warn us of what we 
were to expect, Antoine had made a shy 
Indian joke, one of the few I ever heard. 
‘In small little while,” said he, ‘‘ wecome 
to all sorts of a road. Me call it that 
‘cause you get every sort riding, then you 
sure be suited.” 

At five miles out we came to this re- 
markable highway. It can no more be 
adequately described here than could the 
experiences of a man who goes over Niag- 
ara Falls in a barrel. The reader must 
try to imagine the most primitive sort of 
a highway conceivable; one that has been 
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made by merely felling trees through a 
forest in a path wide enough for a team 
and wagon. All the tree stumps were 
left in their places, and every here and 
there were rocks; some no larger than a 
bale of cotton, and some as small as a 
bushel basket. To add to the other allur- 
ing qualities of the road, there were tree 
trunks now and then directly across it, 
and, as a farther inducement to traffic, 


















we 












the highway was frequently 
interrupted by ‘‘ pitch holes.” 
Some of these would be called 
pitch holes anywhere. They 
were at points where a rill crossed 
the road, or the road crossed the cor- 
ner of a marsh. 3ut there were 
other pitch holes that any intelli- 
gent New-Yorker would call ravines 
or gullies. These were at points where 
one hill ran down to the water-level 
and another immediately rose precipi- 
tately, there being a watercourse be- 
tween the two. In all such places 
there was deep black mud and broken 
ice. However, these were mere features 
of the character of this road—a char- 
acter too profound for me to hope to 
portray it. When the road was not in- 
clined either straight down or straight up, 
it coursed along the slanting side of a 
steep hill, so that a vehicle could keep to 
it only by falling against the forest at 
the under side and carroming along from 
tree to tree. 

Such was the road. The manner of 
travelling it was quite as astounding. 
For nothing short of what Alphonse, 
the teamster, did would I destroy a man’s 
character, but Alphonse was the next 
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thing to an idiot. He made that dread- 
ful journey at a gallop! The first time 
he upset the sleigh and threw me with 
one leg thigh-deep between a stone and 
a tree trunk, besides sending the artist 
flying over my head like a shot from a 
sling, he reseated himself and remarked: 
‘That makes tree time I upset in dat place. 
Hi, there! Get up!” It never occurred 
to him to stop because a giant tree had 
fallen across thetrail. ‘* Lookout! Hold 
tight!” he would call out, and then he 
would take the obstruction at a jump. 
The horses were mammoth beasts, in the 
best fettle, and the sleigh was of the solid- 
est, strongest pattern. There were places 
where even Alphonse was anxious to drive 
with caution. Such were the ravines and 
unbridged waterways. But one of the 
horses had cut himself badly in such a 
place a year before, and both now made 
it a rule to take all such places flying. 
Fancy the result! The leap in air, and 
then the crash of the sled as it landed, 
the snap of the harness chains, the snorts 
of the winded beasts, the yells of the 
driver, the anxiety and nervousness of the 
passengers! 

At one point we had an exciting adven- 
ture of a far different sort. There was a 
moderately good stretch of road ahead, 
and we invited the Indians to jump in 
and ride awhile. We noticed that they 
took occasional draughts from a bottle. 
They finished a full pint, and presently 
Alexandre produced another and larger 
vial. Every one knows what a drunken 
Indian is, and so did we. We ordered the 
sleigh stopped and all hands out for ‘‘a 
talk.” Firmly, but with both power and 
reason on our side, we demanded a prom- 
ise that not another drink should be taken, 
or that the horses be turned toward Mat- 
tawa at once. The promise was freely 
given. 

‘*But what is that stuff? 
it,” one of the hunters asked. 
‘Tt is de ‘igh wine,” said Alexandre. 

‘*High wine? Alcohol ?” exclaimed the 
hunter, and, impulse being quicker than 
reason sometimes, flung the bottle high in 
air into the bush. It was an injudicious 
action, but both of us at once prepared to 
defend and re-enforce it, of course. As it 
happened, the Indians saw that no un- 
kindness or unfairness was intended, and 
neither sulked nor made trouble after- 
ward. 

We were now deep in the bush. 


Let me see 


Occa- 
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sionally we passed ‘‘a brulé,” or t 

nuded of trees, and littered with 

and tops of trunks rejected by t! 

bermen. But every mile took us 

to the undisturbed primeval forest 

the trees shoot up forty feet bef 

branches begin. There were no }; 
teams, or men. In a week in tli 
we saw no other sign of civilization thay 

what we brought or made. All around 

us rose the motionless regiments of the 

forest, with the snow beneath them, and 

their branches and twigs printing lace. 

work on the sky. The signs of game 
were numerous, and varied to an extent 

that I never heard of before. There were 
few spaces of the length of twenty-five 
feet in which the track of some wild beast 
or bird did not cross the road. The Ind 

ians read this writing in the snow, so 
that the forest was to them as a book 
would be to us. ‘‘ What is that?” ‘And 
that?” ‘‘And that?’ I kept inquiring. 
The answers told more eloquently than 
any man can describe it the story of the 
abundance of game in that easily accessi- 
ble wilderness. ‘‘ Dat red deer,” Antoine 
replied. ‘‘ Him fox.” ‘‘ Dat bear track; 
‘**Dat moose 
track; pass las’ week.” ‘‘ Dat pa’tridge; 
dat wolf.” Or perhaps it was the trail of 
a marten, or a beaver, or a weasel, or a 
fisher, mink, lynx, or otter that he point- 
ed out, for all these ‘‘ signs” were there, 
and nearly all were repeated again and 
again. Of the birds that are plentiful 
there the principal kinds are partridge, 
woodcock, crane, geese, duck, gull, loon, 
and owl. 

When the sun set we prepared to camp, 
selecting a spot near a tiny rill. The 
horses were tethered to a tree, with their 
harness still on, and blankets thrown over 
them. We cleared_a little space by the 
road-side, using our snow-shoes for shov- 
els. The Indians, with their axes, turned 
up the moss and leaves, and levelled the 
small shoots and brushwood. Then one 
went off to cut balsam boughs for bed- 
ding, while the other set up two crotched 
sticks, with a pole upon them resting in 
the crotches, and throwing the canvas of 
an ‘“‘A” tent over the frame, he looped 
the bottom of the tent to small pegs, and 
banked snow lightly all around it. The 
little aromatic branches of balsam were 
laid evenly upon the ground, a fur robe 
was thrown upon the leaves, our enor- 
mous blankets were spread half open side 
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PIERRE, FROM LIFE. 











by side, and two coats were rolled up and 




















a thrown down for pillows. Pierre, the 
i . . . cs! 
, 4 ¥ second Indian, made tiny slivers of some 
a 


soft wood, and tried to start a fire. He 
ig} failed. Then Alexandre Antoine brought 
‘ two handfuls of bark, and lighting a 
small piece with a match, proceeded to 
i build a fire in the most painstaking man- 
P ner, and with an ingenuity that was most 
“ interesting. First he made a fire that 
‘ could have been started ina teacup. Then 
i he built above and around it a skeleton 
tent of bits of soft wood, six to nine inches 
in length. This gave him a fire of the 
dimensions of a high hat. Next, he threw 
down two great bits of timber, one on 
either side of the fire, and a still larger 
back-log, and upon these he heaped split 
soft wood. While this was being done, 
Pierre assailed one great tree after an- 
other, and brought them crashing down 
with noises that startled the forest quiet. 
Alphonse had opened the provision bags, 
and presently two tin pails filled with wa- 
ter swung from saplings over the fire, 
and a pan of fat salt pork was frizzling 
upon the blazing wood. The darkness 
grew dead black, and the dancing flames 
peopled the near forest with dodging shad- 
ows. Almost in the time it has taken me 
to write it, we were squatting on our heels 
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around the fire, each with a mas 
ting of bread, a slice of fried p 
tin plate, and half a pint of tea, | 
as hot as molten lead, inatin ecu; § 
per was a necessity, not a luxury 
hurried out of the way according! 
the men built their camp beside 
front of the fire, and followed 
felling three or more monarchs 
bush. Nothing surprised me so n 
the amount of wood consumed in thes, 
open-air fires. In five days at our pe. 


‘ma- 
nent camp we made a great hole in tly 
forest. 

But that first night in the open air 


abed with nature, with British America 
for a bedroom! Only I can tell of it, for 
the others slept. The stillness was jn 
tense. There was no wind, and not an 
animal or bird uttered a cry. The logs 
cracked and sputtered and popped, the 
horses shook their chains, the men al] 
snored—white and red alike. The horses 
pounded the hollow earth; the logs broke 
and fell upon the cinders; one of the men 
talked in his sleep. But over and through 
it all, the stillness grew. Then the fir 
sank low, the cold became intense, the 
light was lost, and the darkness swal 
lowed everything. Some one got up 
awkwardly, with muttering, and flung 
wood upon the red ashes, and presently 
all that had passed was re-experienced. 

The ride next day was more exciting 
than the first stage. It was like the jour 
ney of a gun-carriage across country ina 
hot retreat. The sled was actually upset 
only once, but to prevent that happening 
fifty times the Indians kept springing at 
the uppermost side of the flying vehicle 
and hanging to the side poles to pull the 
toppling construction down upon both 
runners. Often we were advised to leap 
out for safety’s sake; at other times we 
wished we had leaped out. For seven 
hours we were flung about like cotton 
spools that are being polished in a revolv- 
ing cylinder. And yet we were obliged 
to run long distances after the hurtling 
sleigh—long enough to tire us. The ar 
tist, who had spent years in rude scenes 
among rough .men, said nothing at the 
time. What was the use? But after 
ward, in New York, he remarked that 
this was the roughest travelling he had 
ever experienced. 

The signs of game increased. Deer and 
bear and wolf and fox and moose were 
evidently numerous around us. Once we 
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and the Indians became excited. 
ey had taken for old moose tracks 
week-old footprints of a man. 
; strange, but they felt obliged to 
at aman had gone into the bush 
They followed the signs, 
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With a glance they read that two teams 
had passed during the night, going tow- 
ard our camp. When we returned to 
camp the teams had been there, and our 
teamster had talked with the drivers. 
Therefore that load was lifted from the 


ANTOINE’S CABIN. 


He had gone in 


ind came back smiling. 
to eut hemlock boughs; we would find 


traces of acamp near by. Wedid. Ina 
country where men are so few, they busy 
themselves about one another. Feur or 
five days later, while we were hunting, 
these Indians came tothe road and stopped 
suddenly, as horses do when lassoed. 


minds of our Indians. But their know- 
ledge of the bush was marvellous. One 
point in the woods was precisely like an- 
other to us, yet the Indians would leap 
off the sleigh now and then and dive into 
the forest, to return with a trap hidden 
there months before, or to find a great 
iron kettle. 
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THE CAMP 


‘*Do you never get lost?” I asked Al- 
exandre. 

‘*Me get los’? No, no get los’.” 

‘But how do you find your way?” 

‘*Me fin’ way easy. Me know way 
me come, or me follow my tracks, or me 
If no sun, me look at 
trees. Trees grow more branches on side 
toward sun, and got rough bark on north 
side. At night me know by see de stars.” 

Wecamped in a log hut Alexandre had 
built for a hunting camp. It was very 
picturesque and substantial, built of huge 
logs, and caulked with moss. It had a 
great earthen bank in the middle for a 
fireplace, with an equally large opening 
in the roof, boarded several feet high at 
the sides to form a chimney. At one 
corner of the fire bank was an ingenious 
crane, capable of being raised and low- 
ered, and projecting from a pivoted post, 
so that the long arm could be swung 
over or away from the fire. At one 
end of the single apartment were two 
roomy bunks built against the wall. 
With extraordinary skill and quickness 
the Indians whittled a spade out of a 
board, performing the task with an axe, 
an implement they can use as white men 
use a penknife, an implement they value 


know by de sun. 


AT NIGHT. 


more highly than a gun. They mac 

broom of balsam boughs, and dug a 
swept the dirt off the floor and walls 
speedily making the cabin neat and clea 


Two new bunks were put up for us, a 
bedded with balsam boughs and ski) 
Shelves were already up, and spread 
pails and bottles, tin cups and p 


knives and forks, canned goods, etc 
them and on the floor were our stores 

We had a week's outfit, and we needed 
it, because for five days we could not hunt 
on account of the crust on the snow, whi 
made such a noise when a human foot 
broke through it that we could not have 
approached any wild animal within half 
a mile. On the third day it rained, but 
without melting the crust. On the fourth 
day it snowed furiously, burying the crust 
under two inches of snow. On the fifth 
day we got our moose. 

In the mean time the log cabin was ow 
home. Alexandre and Pierre cut dow! 
trees every day for the fire, and Pierre dis 
appeared for hours every now and then to 
look after traps set for otter, beaver, and 
marten. Alphonse attended his horses 
and served as cook. He could produce 
hotter tea than any other man in the 
world. I took mine for a walk in the 
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id three times a day, the artist 

o pour his from one cup to an- 

th amazing dexterity, and the 

who drank a quart each of green 

ich meal because it was stronger 

r black tea) lifted their pans and 

e liquid fire down throats that 

, inured to high wines. When- 
ever the fire was low,the cold was intense. 
Whenever it was heaped with logs, all 
the heat flew directly through the roof, 
; | spiral blasts of cold air were sucked 
through every crack between logs in the 
eabin walls. Whenever the door opened, 
the cabin filled with smoke. Smoke clung 
: At night the fire 


to all we ate or wore. 


kept burning out, and we arose with chat- 


tering teeth to build it anew. The Ind- 
ians were then to be seen with their blank 
ets pushed down to their knees, asleep in 
their shirts and trousers. At meal-times 
we had bacon or pork, speckled or lake 
trout, bread and butter, stewed tomatoes, 
and tea. There were two stools for the 
five men, but they only complicated the 
discomfort of those who got them; for it 
vas found that if we put our tin plates on 
our knees, they fell off; if we held them 
in one hand, we could not cut the pork 
and hold the bread with the other hand; 
while if we put the plates on the floor be- 
side the tea,we could not reach them. In 
a month we might have solved the prob- 
lem. Life in that log shanty was pre- 
cisely the life of the early settlers of this 
country. It was bound to produce great 
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characters or early death. There could 
be no middle course with such an exist- 
ence. 

Partridge fed in the brush impudently 
before us. Rabbits bobbed about in the 
clearing before the door. Squirrels sat 
upon the logs near by and gormandized 
and chattered. Great saucy birds, like 
mouse-colored robins, and called mid- 
birds, stole our provender if we left it out- 
of-doors half an hour, and one day we saw 
a red deer jump in the bush a hundred 
yards away. Yet we got no game, be- 
cause we knew there was a moose-yard 
within two miles on one side and within 
three miles on the other, and we dared not 
shoot our rifles lest we frighten the moose. 
Moose was all we were after. There was 
a lake near by, and the trout in those lakes 
up there attain remarkable size and num- 
bers. We heard of 35-pound speckled 
trout, of lake trout twice as large, and of 
enormous muskallonge. The most relia- 
ble persons told of lakes farther in the 
wilderness where the trout are thick as 
salmon in the British Columbia streams, 
so thick as to seem to fill the water. We 
were near a lake that was supposed to 
have been fished out by lumbermen a year 
before, yet it was no sport at all to fish 
there. With a short stick and two yards 
of line and a bass hook baited with pork, 
we brought up four-pound and five-pound 
beauties faster than we wanted them for 
food. Truly we were in a splendid hunt- 
ing country, like the Adirondacks eighty 
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years ago, but thousands of times as ex 
tensive. 

Finally we started for moose. Our 
Indians asked if they might take their 
guns. We gave the permission. Alex- 
andre, a thin wiry man of forty years, 
carried an old Henry rifle in a woollen 
case open at one end like a stocking. He 
wore a short blanket coat and tuque, and 
trousers tied tight below the knee, and let 
into his moccasin-tops. He and his bro- 
ther Francois are famous Hudson Bay 
Company trappers, and are two-thirds 
Algonquin and one-third French. He 
has a typical swarthy angular Indian 
face and a French mustache and goatee. 
Naturally, if not by rank, a leader among 
his men, his manner is commanding and 
his appearance grave. He talks bad 
French fluently, and makes wretched 
headway in English. Pierre is a short, 
thickset, walnut-stained man of thirty- 
five, almost pure Indian, and almost a 
perfect specimen of physical development. 
He seldom spoke while on this trip, but 
he impressed us with his strength, endur- 
ance, quickness, and knowledge of wood- 
craft. Poor fellow! he had only a shot- 
gun, which he loaded with buckshot. It 
had no case,and both men carried their 
pieces grasped by the barrels and shoul- 
dered, with the butts behind them. 

We set out in Indian-file, plunging at 
once into the bush. Never was forest 
scenery more exquisitely beautiful than 
on that morning as the day broke, for we 
breakfasted at four o’élock, and started im- 
mediately afterward. Everywhere the 
view was fairy-like. There was not snow 
enough for snow-shoeing. But the fresh 
fall of snow was immaculately white, and 
flecked the scene apparently from earth 
to sky, for there was not a branch or twig 
or limb or spray of evergreen, or wart or 
fungous growth upon any tree, that did not 
bear its separate burden of snow. It was 
a bridal dress, not a winding-sheet, that 
Dame Nature was trying on that morn- 
ing. And in the bright fresh green of 
the firs and pines we saw her complexion 
peeping out above her spotless gown, as 
one sees the rosy cheeks or black eyes of 
a girl wrapped in ermine. 

Mile after mile we walked, up moun- 
tain and down dale, slapped in the faces 
by twigs, knocking snow down the backs 
of our necks, slipping knee-deep in bog 
mud, tumbling over loose stones, climbing 
across interlaced logs, dropping to the 
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height of one thigh between tre: unks 
sliding, falling, tight-rope walks yo 
branches over thin ice, but fore sep 
lowing the cat-like tread of A] 
with his seven-league stride a: 
winded persistence. Suddenly 
to a queer sort of clearing dott: 
protuberances like the bubbles on 1 
beginning to boil. It was a beay 
dow. The bumps in the snow ered 
stumps of trees the beavers had gnawey 
down. The Indians were looking at soi, 
trough-like tracks in the snow, like th: 
trail of a tired man who had dragged })jx 
heels. ‘‘Moose; going this way,” sai 
Alexandre; and we turned and walked jy 
the tracks. Across the meadow and across 
a lake and up another mountain thiey led 
us. Then we came upon fresher prints 
At each new track the Indians stooped 
and making a scoop of one hand, brushed 
the new-fallen snow lightly out of the in 
dentations. Thus they read the time at 
which the print was made. ‘‘ Las’ week,’ 
‘*Day "fore yesterday,” they whispered 
Presently they bent over again, the light 
snow flew, and one whispered, ‘ This 
morning.” 

Stealthily Alexandre swept ahead; very 
carefully we followed. We dared not 
break a twig, or speak, or slip, or stumble 
As it was, the breaking of the crust was 
still far too audible. We followed a little 
stream, and approached a thick growth of 
tamarack. We had no means of know- 
ing that a herd of moose was lying in 
that thicket, resting after feeding. We 
knew it afterward. Alexandre motioned 
to us to get our guns ready. We each 
threw a cartridge from the cylinder into 
the barrel, making a ‘‘ click, click” that 
was abominably loud. Alexandre forged 
ahead. In five minutes we heard him 
call aloud: ‘‘Moose gone. We los’ him.” 
We hastened to his side. He pointed at 
some tracks in which the prints were closer 
together than any we had seen. 

‘*See! he trot,” Alexandre explained. 

In another five minutes we had all but 
completed a circle, and were on the other 
side of the tamarack thicket. And there 
were the prints of the bodies of the great 
beasts. We could see even the imprint 
of the hair of their coats. All around 
were broken twigs and balsam needles 
The moose had left the branches ragged 
and on every hand the young bark was 
chewed or rubbed raw. Loading our 
rifles had lost us a herd of moose. 
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Back once again at the beaver dam, 
Alexandre and Pierre studied the moose- 
tramped snow and talked earnestly. They 
agreed that a desperate battle had been 
fought there between two bull moose a 
week before, and that those bulls were 
not in the ‘‘ yard” where we had blun- 
dered. They examined the tracks over 
an acre or more, and then strode off at 
an obtuse angle from our former trail. 
Pierre, apparently not quite satisfied, kept 
dropping behind or disappearing in the 
bush at one side of us. So magnificent 
was his skill at his work that I missed 
him at times, and at other times found 
him putting his feet down where mine 
were lifted up without ever hearing a 
sound of his step or of his contact with 
the undergrowth. Alexandre presently 
motioned us with a warning gesture. He 
siowed his pace to short steps, with long 
pauses between. He saw everything that 
moved, heard every sound; only a deer 
could throw more and keener faculties 
into play than this born hunter. He 
heard a twig snap. We heard nothing. 
Pierre was away on a side search. Alex- 
andre motioned us to be ready. Wecrept 
close together, and I scarcely breathed. 
We moved cautiously, a step at a time, 
like chessmen. It was impossible to get an 
unobstructed view a hundred feet ahead, 
so thick was the soft-wood growth. It 
seemed out of the question to try to shoot 
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that distance. We were des 
hill-side into marshy ground. 
ed a corner of a grove of yo 
and saw before us a gentle s 
ly grown with evergreen—tan 
artist called it. Suddenly Alex 
forward and raised his gun. 
forward gave us his view. |] 
were fifty yards away, alarmed 
to run. A big bull in the fr 
group had already thrown bac 
lers. By impulse rather than ough 
reason I took aim at a second } He 
was half a height lower down t} 
and to be seen through a web o ' 
liage. Alexandre and the artist fired ; 
with a single pull at one trigger. The 
foremost bull staggered and fel! forward 
as if his knees had been broken. He was 
hit twice—in the heart and in the neck 
The second bull and two cows and a calf 
plunged into the bush and disappeared 
Pierre found that bull a mile away, shot 
through the lungs. 

It had taken us a week to kill our moose 
in a country where they were common 
game. That was ‘‘ hunter's luck” with a 
vengeance. But at another season such 
a delay could scarcely occur. The time 
to visit that district is in the autumn, be- 
fore snow falls. Then in a week one 
ought to be able to bag a moose, and move 
into the region, farther west and north of 
the great lakes, where caribou are plenty. 
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) EALLY, ” said Mrs. Abernethy, help- 
R essly, as she sat at the dinner table 
. evening, so long after Christmas that 

- character of the winter could be defi- 
determined as decidedly ‘‘ gay,” 
nt vet so far removed from Lent that 

yy events of importance were still to 

. off. and there was much that might 

, inticipation vivid, ‘‘I don’t know 
chat 1 am to do about Ruth. If we go 

South next week,” she continued, gazing 
+ so much of her husband as was visible 
through the spaces left by the intervening 

‘ects. ‘1 eannot, worn out as I am, 
nde rtake to look after her in St. Augus- 

and I am sure I don’t see how we 

ave her here.”’ 

’h,” said Abernethy, with a certain 
after-dinner indifference, ‘‘ she'd do well 
ch, I’ve no doubt, if she staid in the 
house all alone.” 

‘But think how highly improper!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Abernethy, thoroughly 
shocked; ‘‘she certainly must have some 
older person with her. She is so thought- 
and there is Mrs. ‘Tom’; and then 

e is Harold Redmond.” 

Abernethy nodded abstractedly. He 
had already, and it was only Thursday, 
ised up the three excuses that regularly 
cave him three nights a week at the club, 
and was very busy trying to devise some 
scheme that might serve to give him free- 
dom on this evening as well. As he was 
not an imaginative man he was having 
rather a hard time of it. 

‘T cannot think of any one,” went on 
Mrs. Abernethy, not conscious of her hus- 
band’s extraordinary mental efforts. ‘‘I 
wouldn't mind if Andros was the place 
that it used to be, but it has changed so 

it you never can tell what is going to 
happen. Sinee Mrs. ‘Tom’ Dallison and 
the fast set have sprung up, I consider 
that society has very much deteriorated. 
Think how different it once was!” 

‘In the dark ages,” said her husband. 

‘You may call them the dark ages if 
you like, but society was respectable then 
I. consider that Mrs. Dallison 
has been a most evilinfluence. Of course 
we cannot do anything, for she was Vir- 
ginia Rereton, and we were all most inti- 
mate with her dear mother. But if she 
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were not a Rereton I certainly would not 
receive her; and I often wonder how that 
little girl, whom I can remember perfect 
ly as the quietest, shyest little thing, can 
have become the fast, absolutely fast, wo- 
man she is.” 

‘*Oh, come, now; everything makes 
faster time than it used to do, from horses 
and ocean liners to 

‘*‘She need not be so excessive,” said 
Mrs. Abernethy, decidedly. ‘‘I have been 
always opposed to letting Ruth have any- 
thing to do with her, and have steadily 
discouraged the intimacy.” 

Abernethy said nothing. 

‘* But this doesn’t help me to determine 
what I am to do with Ruth. I wish 
every day that she hadn’t been left in 
my care. Poor Fanny might have made 
Clara her guardian; perhaps she might 
know how to manage a young woman 
that was émancipée and an heiress.” 

‘“Why not have Maria here ?” 

‘Why, yes,” began Mrs. Abernethy, 
slowly. And then she went on briskly: 
“The very thing! How clever of you to 
think of it! 
that 
amount to brilliancy. I have always 
wished to have her here, but I have never 
had a chance before. I received a letter 
only to-day from her mother—” 

Before Mrs. Abernethy could proceed, 
the sharp, quick bark of a dog was heard 
in the next room; the quick rustle of a 
dress became distinctly audible, the half- 
open door was thrown wholly back, and 
a young girl, dressed evidently fora ball, 
and very much out of breath, entered, in 
pursuit of a fox-terrier puppy. 

‘**Ruth,” exclaimed Mrs. Abernethy, 
looking up, ‘‘ what is the matter?” 

‘*He’s got my slipper,” said the girl, 
continuing the chase around the table, 
‘‘and I can’t get it away from him.” 

Mrs. Abernethy continued to gaze with 
unconcealed disapproval upon the ani- 
mated pursuit, and when the terrier, final- 
ly driven into the recess formed by the 
window, had yielded up his prize with a 
short yelp, she spoke with some stiffness. 

**Ruth,” she said, ‘‘I wish you could 
give us your attention for a moment.” 

**Yes, auntie,” said the girl, thrusting 
back her bright light hair, and glancing 


You know I always said 
your common-sense did at times 
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with brilliant eyes at the clock. ‘‘ But 
they'll be here for me in five minutes. 
We go to the theatre before the dance to- 
night—Mrs. ‘Tom's’ party, you know.” 

Mrs. Abernethy visibly shuddered. 
‘* We have just come to a conclusion that 
may interest you,” she went on. 

‘Tf it isn’t nice, please don’t tell me,” 
exclaimed her niece. ‘‘ I’ve made up my 
mind to have a particularly good time to- 
night.” 

‘‘As you know, we are obliged to go 
South next week on account of your un- 
cle’s health,” explained Mrs. Abernethy, 
‘‘and we think it best that you should re- 
main here. We hope that we are not 
unwise in our decision.” 

‘*T devoutly hope not,” said the niece, 
with a strange look in her eyes. 

‘Tt am unwilling to do this, but really 
I see no other way,” continued Mrs. 
Abernethy. 

‘*But—” began Ruth. 

‘* Of course we cannot leave you alone 
in the house.” 

‘‘T suppose not,” said Ruth, mournfully. 

‘‘And,” went on Mrs. Abernethy, ‘‘at 
the excellent suggestion of your uncle, I 
have decided to send for a near relation 
of his, a lady whom I have often desired 
to ask here, who will remain with you 
during our absence.”’ 

‘*Ts she very old?’ asked Ruth. 

‘““T believe about thirty,” answered 
Mrs. Abernethy. 

‘“‘About thirty?” sighed her niece. 
‘‘And will you please teli me her name?” 

‘*Miss Maria Kittridge.” 

‘* Miss Maria Kittridge,” repeated Ruth, 
slowly. 

‘*She is a most superior person,” said 
Mrs. Abernethy, ‘‘and has always been 
held in the highest respect; indeed, in her 
native place she is quite a power.” 

**And what is her native place like ?” 
asked Ruth, desperately. 

‘‘It is called Hasbrook Centre, and is 
one of those New England villages which, 
though small in size, are rich in intelli- 
gence and cultivation.” 

‘* And has she always lived there ?”’ 

‘*Always,” replied Mrs. Abernethy. 
‘*Tndeed, though not absolutely obliged 
to do so, I believe Maria has always sup- 
ported herself since she was twenty-one 
by teaching school. Very early in life 
she entertained the most serious views in 
regard to our responsibilities, and when 
she could have been hardly older than 


you now are, through her unaided 
tions she had established a ch 
ganization society in Hasbrook 
saused the erection of a coffe: 

the operatives in the great mills 

‘* How does she look ?” 

**T have no clear memory of |] 
sonal appearance, as I have not 
since she was a child: but. if I re; 
rightly, she was somewhat smal] a) 
significant. I have, however 
watched her career, as it has been yyf 
ed to me in her mother's letters, » the 
greatest interest and admiration. T.et ; 
read you something she has just n 
to me;” and Mrs. Abernethy opened t} 
paper she had in her hand. ‘‘* Wit 
regular hours for teaching, and the time 
devoted every day to the furtherance of 
her charitable schemes, you might sup 
pose Maria is sufficiently employed, but 
to one of her temperament any time w 
improved is irksome. She has of 
been interesting herself in the va 
socialistic questions of the hour, and has 
written a number of articles for the mor 
serious periodicals that have called fort] 
praise from the most distinguished author 
ities. Of course, with such a characte) 
as hers, she will always find something to 
do, wherever she may be—some grievance: 
to right, some error to correct,some re 
form to introduce; but still, were she j 
another place, she would be amid other 
surroundings, and I am sure that som 
change would do her good.’ You see,’ 
said Mrs. Abernethy, suddenly suspend 
ing her reading and glancing at her niece 
who was thoughtfully crumpling the ter 
rier’s soft flat ears, ‘‘ how exceptiona 
person Miss Kittridge really is.” 

** Yes, auntie,” said Ruth. ‘‘ But can 
not I have Betty Frew to stay witl) me?” 

‘* Oh, better have her,” interrupted Ab 
ernethy, glancing at his niece by marriage 
“*She might profit too by the society of 
this New England Minerva—this blu 
stockinged Pallas.”’ 

‘**Very well,” said Mrs. Abernethy, r 
luctantly. 


ale 


At their very first interview, Ruth and 
Miss Frew took the situation into serious 
consideration. 

‘**Do you think she will be so very for 
midable?” asked Ruth, after she had im- 
parted to her friend the facts gathered 
from Mrs. Abernethy. 

“T should think,” responded Miss 
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that she could hardly be worse. 
[have no doubt that she will, very early, 
“spout improving our minds, and im- 
ately undertake to show us the fri- 
of our lives. Now I, for one, am 
-otly conscious Of my own triviality, 
I like it. I feel very much about 
hich moral elevation as I do about 

raperies, they may be very becom 
nother, but they are not for me. 
[ am not Antigone; 1 am article de 


Frew 


set a 


Pa : ~+* 
But what shall we do? 


“Treat her kindly but firmly; from 
the very outset let her see that she cannot 
pose upon us. Everything will de- 
d upon the way we first meet her. I 
uild advise extreme reserve.” 
Oh,” exclaimed Ruth, ‘‘it is frightful 


sit 


to have such a—such a—” She paused. 
‘“Dragoness,” suggested Miss Frew. 
‘Yes. that’s. it—‘ dragoness,’” went 


on Ruth, eagerly, ‘‘alwaysabout. I was 
really cruel to get you to come here.” 

‘A friend in need,” said Miss Frew. ‘‘I 
will stand by you to the last sentence in the 
last discussion in the last number of the 
North American, and I will not even de- 
sert you when I see that Browning is im- 
minent and inevitable.” 


ik 


Il. 

The through express had just arrived, 
and long before the dusty, tired-looking 
cars had come to rest, the passengers be- 
van to jostle each other on the platform 
ind jump from the moving train. Al- 
most like an ungovernable mob, the lib- 
rated travellers surged through the sta- 

n, while the eries of the porters, the rat- 
tle of passing trucks, the jar of heavy bag- 
gage, and the deafening and pervading 
roar of the eseaping steam added to the 
turbulence. 

‘But how,” said Ruth, anxiously, ‘‘shall 
we ever know her?” 

Eye-glasses,” answered Miss Frew, 
and a dress that would be an excellent 
fit for—somebody else.” 

The throng in the waiting-room thinned, 
but still no one resembling the ideal that 
the watchers had formed of the ‘‘ drag- 
oness’ appeared. 

[ don’t believe she’s come, after all,” 
said Ruth. 

Almost as she spoke she heard herself 
addressed in a low, sweet, shy voice. ‘‘I 
think perhaps you may be looking for 
me 3 
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Ruth turned quickly, and saw a little 
feminine figure, clad in worn but well-fit- 
ting gray. She stared with a surprised and 
curious intensity, while the person upon 
whom her eyes were fixed stood before her 
somewhat embarrassedly, and evidently 
not quite sure what to do next. In her 
right arm she carried a large bundle, which 
with difficulty sie changed to her left, and 
then almost timidly held out her hand. 

‘*My name,” she said, gently, ‘‘is Ma 
ria Kittridge.” 

‘“The ‘dragoness,’"’ murmured Miss 
Frew to herself; but Ruth, for some rea- 
son, seemed unable to speak. 

“T hope,” went on the ‘‘dragoness ™ 
for she it certainly was—with greater as- 
surance, ‘‘that you have not had to wait 
long for me. I think that we are a little 
late.” 

‘‘No—no, indeed,” exclaimed Ruth, 
rather brokenly, realizing that she must 
say something. ‘‘ But let Jackson take 
your bundle and your checks.” 

The ‘‘ dragoness” yielded up her parcel 
with evident solicitude; then obediently 
delivered a single brass token to the wait- 
ing servant, and meekly followed her fu 
ture charges through the waiting emi- 
grants, and along the sidewalk, past the 
ravening hackmen, to the carriage. 

The lengthening winter day was draw- 
ing to an end, but the sun had not yet set, 
and still shone redly along the westward 
running streets, brilliantly lighting up 
the great glass windows of the big shops, 
falling with warming glow upon the 
crowds of work-people hastening along 
the walks, and glittering on the rattling 
harness of the impatient coach-horses. 
The slight dust that rose from the frozen 
but snowless streets was glitteringly gold- 
en, and athin haze, warmly violet, dulled 
the sharp lines of the distances. The 
‘**dragoness” looked through the windows 
of the carriage, and almost with delight 
seemed to feast her eyes upon the city 
sights, to drink in the harsh city sounds. 

‘*T have never been away very much 
from home,” she explained. ‘‘Only in 
Boston a few times a year on business, 
and once in New York long ago.” 

She looked very small, leaning back 
among the cushions, but not at all insig- 
nificant. Indeed there was an air of de- 
termination, of self-reliance, about her 
that made it impossible on most occasions 
to overlook her. Her eyes, which were 
certainly unnaturally large—or perhaps 
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they were made to appear so by her thick, 
curling eyelashes—were not turned from 
the panorama of the streets, and her lips, 
which were very warmly red, remained 
slightly parted, as if in excitement, show- 
ing her white, small, regular teeth. How- 
ever, if her eyes were large, they were not 
like most large eyes, dreamy, and perhaps 
a trifle dull; on the contrary, they were 
very bright and wide-awake. And if her 
mouth was wide, it certainly was only 
made thereby the more expressive. 

*“T hope you will not mind me,” she 
said. suddenly, ‘* but Iam confident that I 
am staring.” 

Ruth had begun to explain to the ‘“‘ drag- 
oness” that Mrs. Abernethy had been 
obliged to start ‘‘immediately,”” when the 
hollow rumble of the victoria that could 
be so distinctly heard on the smooth as- 
phalt was lost as the wheels ground on the 
gravel of the driveway and the carriage 
swept up to the house. It was one of the 
latest and best specimens of our modern 
American architecture, in which fantastic 
form is so often allied with dignified sim- 
plicity, in which studied rudeness is care- 
fully blended with nice elaboration, in 
which extreme comfortableness is not 
inconsistent with rich magnificence. 
Standing on the broad flagging under 
the porte cochére, the ‘‘ dragoness ”’ 
glanced along the western front, where 
the broad windows flashed with orange 
glow in the light of the low sun, with 
the expression of one who is a little 
overawed. Silently she passed through 
the doors, which swung open so noise- 
lessly and mysteriously on their bronze 
hinges, and entered the dim hall, where 
the warm air was heavy with perfume 
of invisible flowers. She glanced, with 
what really seemed almost reverence, 
at the heavy polished panelling and the 
dull harmonious portiéres that only half 
hid the luxurious vistas beyond. She 
only seemed to arouse herself, to awake 
from what appeared a pleasant revery, 
as the big clock with the ‘‘ cathedral 
chimes” struck half past five, for as the 
sweet jingle languished away she slight- 
ly trembled, and looked up at Ruth, with 
a half-apologetic, half-grateful smile. 

‘““T eannot understand her,” said Miss 
Frew, excitedly. ‘‘She’s an enigma—a 
perfect sphinx.” 

‘‘ Except,” suggested Ruth, “‘ that enig- 
mas are stupid and that sphinxes are not 
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at all pretty. 
ly pretty.” 
‘*There’s no doubt about it.’ 
Miss Frew. 
As they passed along the hall they 
a small piece of baggage wit 


=s* 


And she is pretty 


awfy] 


‘SSented 
Say 
: Vellow 
sides and strange black rulings cappip 


up the stairs. 

‘*How fearfully in character!” 
Miss Frew. And then she thouo 
her own huge trunks, covered wi 
labels of the steamers, the railro 
hotels of half of Christendom. 

3ut,” said Ruth, suddenly. as 
clearer realization of the terrors o 
situation had been vouchsafed to 
‘**but what shall we do this evening?” 

‘Discuss the latest theory as 
site of Troy, touch lightly upon th. 
able nature of the solar ‘ corons.’ 
ally consider the advisability of tay 
church property, incidentally m 
the realistic tendencies of modern 
ture, and then plunge with absorbing 
terest into an inquiry into socialism 
past, present, and to come,” answered Miss 
Frew. 

Ruth sighed deeply. 

‘“Now I don’t believe you have 
least idea of wliat ‘ nationalism’ is,” « 
tinued Miss Frew, ‘*or could find a 
to say upon the tariff as a home topic 
while in European politics you do not 
even possess such essential and elemental 
knowledge as what were the date and n:; 
ture of the treaty of Kuchuck-Kainardji— 
the key of the Eastern question!” 

‘*No,” answered Ruth, ‘‘I don’t; but] 
know the date of the battle of Hastings.” 

** That, my child,” observed Miss Frey 
‘is a drug in the market. There nev 
was a girl who didn’t know that; besides, 
the ‘dragoness’ would eall it ‘ Senlac.’” 


‘on 


The room to which Miss Kittridg 
had been taken was charming with tl. 
frilled and ruffled crispiness of its fitting 
up, where all values of blue were to 
found, from the dark deep blue of the po 
ished tiles to the faint azure of the shad 
owed dressing-table. The ‘ dragoness 
hesitated a moment on her entrance 
only when she found herself alone, sv: 
somewhat stiffly into one of the long 
broad, abysmal chairs. The smouldering 
fire fell in with a gentle sound, and the 
freshly mounting flames crackling clicer 
fully sent flickering lights frolicking over 
the place, to be scattered and to glitter ina 












red reflections and deflections as they 


und 

oe ipon shining porcelain and gleaming 
ant J. Perhaps the ‘‘dragoness” was 
weary from her ride. At all events, for 
eome reason, she sighed deeply, and with 
what seemed almost relaxation of her 
‘ ing, settled herself more comfort- 
° n the yielding cushions of the long, 
; inge. It is unquestionable that she 
was lost in meditation upon some very 
oe ; subject, for she sat quite still for 
a long time, gazing curiously at the leap- 
ing flames, 


“We had better send for her,” said 
uth. when dinner was announced and 
1c dragoness” had not yet appeared. 


R 
th 
Siijl Miss Kittridge did not come; and 


it was only after Ruth had said, ‘‘I’m 
sure she won’t want to have us wait for 
her.’ and Miss Frew and herself were 
passing through the hall, that she appear- 


ed. descending the main stairs with great 
rapidity. but with an evident effort not to 
have her heels click too loudly upon the 
hard, polished wood. 

“You see I am always late,’ she said, 
checking herself in her onrush, and bring- 
ing up before them. 

She was dressed very much as she had 
been upon her arrival. The gown was 
no longer gray; it was black. It was no 
longer cloth; it was silk; but it bore un- 
mistakable evidence that its origin was 
the same as its predecessor’s. No two cre- 
ations of Corot or of Redfern were ever 
more unquestionably from the same hand, 
and Ruth and Miss Frew did not for an 
instant hesitate to believe that the fingers 
that had shaped both were the white, soft, 
firm fingers of the ‘‘ dragoness” herself. 
There was the same evident effort of good 
taste to assert itself in spite of insufficient 
knowledge, inadequateskill,and unworthy 
material that had been manifested in the 
other production. That the ‘‘dragoness” 
looked as pretty as she did was certainly 
not owing to the splendor or even perfect 
adjustment of her attire; indeed, that her 
dress was at all endurable was wholly 
owing to the fact that it was the ‘*‘ dragon- 
ess” who happened to wearit. If, howev- 
er, her raiment was simple and severe, 
there was a great elaboration about her 
hair, and had not the sages of antiquity 
decided—a decision corroborated by the 
wisdom of the ages—that it is utterly im- 
possible to explain the action of a pretty 
woman, it would be unhesitatingly assert- 
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ed that the care she had taken in the ar- 
rangement of her locks was what had 
made the ‘‘dragoness” late for dinner. 

Ruth took the head of the table—‘* for 
that time only,” she explained—and then 
constituting herself a forlorn hope, brave- 
ly attacked the position. 

‘I hope you found everything you 
wanted?” she said. 

“Oh, everything!” answered the ‘‘drag- 
oness,”’ effusively. 

‘IT am afraid,” continued Ruth, ‘‘ that 
you will find but little here that will in 
terest you. However, you will have a 
great deal of time for your writing and 
studying and—and all that sort of thing.” 

‘I suppose I might,” answered the 
‘*dragoness,” doubtfully; ‘‘but I don’t 
think I shall do very much in that 
way.” 

Ruth, greatly puzzled, was debating in 
her own mind whether it would be fitting 
to ask the reason of such unaccountable 
abstinence, when Miss Frew, who had 
been eying the ‘‘dragoness” with that 
critical interest with which we are given 
to understand the earlier occupants of the 
Mansard are wont to receive the latest 
feline intruder, suddenly broke out, in the 
manner of one whose curiosity cannot 
longer remain unsatisfied, 

*Can you really read Greek ?” 

“Oh yes!” said the ‘‘dragoness,” look- 
ing upand smilinga little; ‘‘itis really not 
sohard. I began when I was quite young, 
with a professor in Harvard College who 
spends the summer in Hasbrook.” 

** Shades of Heloise and Abelard !” mur- 
mured Miss Frew. 

They questioned her about the manage- 
ment of her school, her libraries, her 
charities. They tried her on more gen- 
eral subjects. Music—she played a little, 
and acknowledged that she sang in the 
choir; but though she knew that musical 
Italy had found an Attila, she would not 
have recognized a Wagnerian ‘‘ motif” if 


she had metone. Art—she knew the his- 
tories of the old masters, and had read 
Ruskin ‘‘for.the style.’  Literature— 


They were about to fall upon literature 
as a topic upon which she could certainly 
be induced to say something, when sud- 
denly she looked up pleadingly, and spoke 
with more decision than had hitherto 
been apparent in her tone. _ 

‘It is very good of you,” she said, ‘‘ to 
ask me so many questions about myself, 
and about things that I know do not inter- 
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est you, for what can you care whether we 
introduce manual training into our public 
schools, admit the works of the positive 
thinkers to the shelves of the library, or 
advocate co-operation among the poor? I 
wish you would talk to me about your- 
selves, you do so many things.” 

*“Why,” said Ruth, in surprise, ‘I 
never thought of myself in that way. I 
only do what every one else has done.” 

‘*Except myself,” said the ‘‘ dragoness,”’ 
with a grim little smile, and almost as 
humiliated an aspect as she might be sup- 
posed to wear if some one had asked her 
what the digamma was and she had not 
known. 

‘*T wonder,” observed Ruth, in her em- 
barrassment, ‘‘if there will be any one 
here to-night? I hope that Uncle Sig 
will come.” 

‘“Who is that?” asked the ‘ dragon- 
ess.” 

‘“The dearest old imbecile that ever 
walked—or rather rode, for that’s about 
all UncleSig ever does. But you wouldn’t 
care for him, he isn’t learned in the least, 
unless as to the pedigree of a débutante 
or a race-horse; isn’t clever at anything 
except leading a cotillon, playing a hand 
at whist, or driving a tandem.” 

‘* Really,” said the ‘‘ dragoness,” and 
Miss Frew, closely as she watched her, 
could not detect whether the rising inflec- 
tion indicated scorn or not. ‘‘I don’t 
think I ever saw any one just like that.” 

‘* He’s always in love with everybody, 
including himself, and will do all the nice 
things for you that only a thoroughly self- 
ish man would know how to do.” 

‘* But he’s at the Dallison dance,” said 
Miss Frew. 

‘‘No; for that’s put off because—be- 
cause ’’—she hesitated, for she did not 
like to say that it had been postponed be- 
cause of the arrival of the ‘‘ dragoness ” 
and her own inability to be there—‘‘ Mrs. 
‘Tom’ thought it would be better later in 
the week.” 

The ‘‘dragoness ” glanced at Ruth in- 
quiringly. 

‘*Oh, Mrs. ‘Tom,’” she said, in reply to 
the mute question, ‘is the friend of the 
unrighteous; the leader of the army of 
the ‘New Order of Things’; the brightest, 
prettiest, most extravagant married wo- 
man in all Andros; my greatest friend, 
and auntie’s pet béte noire.” 

‘* You forget Harold Redmond,” sug- 
gested Miss Frew, maliciously. 
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‘*In that case translate béte noi; 
sheep,” answered Ruth, calmly. 

‘*T am sure,” said the “ draco 
with what, if she had been one who 
have been likely to have felt any x, 
thy with such personages, could his 
thought only a tone of respectful 
eration, ‘‘ I should like to see then 

Dinner ended, and as Ruth ros: 
the table and passed into the library gs} 
was brought face to face with the fact tha) 
there was an evening before her. Eig} 
nine, ten, eleven—one could not reasoy 
ably expect to seek a well-earned rest be 
fore that time. Three hours! Ag sh 
took up some sewing—some “‘ plain sew 
ing,” which she had prepared ‘ for a first 
effect ’—she glanced despondently at Miss 
Frew, who had seated herself at the piano 
and had already begun to play the ‘ Fire 
Music” as if she could sympathize with 
the encireled and imprisoned Briinnhilde 

‘‘And how,” said Sigourney Fales, as 
he entered the room, ‘‘do I find my bur 
dens? Your uncle’s last words were that 
I should look after you, and I come to 
fulfil my trust.” 

“If,” answered Ruth, ‘‘ we are as bur 
densome to you as we are to ourselves, | 
pity you. As we know no possible way 
of killing time, we were about to kill our- 
selves. You have saved our lives.” Then 
turning to the ‘‘dragoness,”’ she added, 
‘* Miss Kittridge, I want to present to you 
our very dear friend Mr. Fales.” 

Ruth and Miss Frew gazed at the ‘‘drag- 
oness” with unconcealed amazement. She 
had looked small, dowdy, insignificant, as 
she sat in the chair near the fire, and 
looked helplessly about the strange room; 
but now her hand had sought a large 
scarlet fan that Jay on a table near her, 
and with this carefully interposed be 
tween her face and the blaze, she glanced 
slowly up at Sigourney Fales. A bright- 
er light had come into her eyes, a warm- 
er flush was upon her cheeks; about her 
mouth played an enigmatical smile, half 
challenging, half appealing. Her body 
seemed to stiffen and yet to relax; to 
straighten and yet to droop, her every 
motion was more swift and yet more 
assured. The ‘‘dragoness’’ seemed to 
ery ‘‘ Ha! ha!” and to scent the fray from 
afar. 

“We have just been talking of you,’ 
she said. 

There was something in her voice. 
some new, vibrant ring that caused lier 
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es to glanee at each other with re 
wi astonishment. It was hardly no- 
e. but there was certainly an ani- 
an alertness, that had not been 
verable in her tones before. 
‘Oh.’ said Fales, ‘‘ this is ungenerous. 
We are only expected to leave our charac- 
nd us, as you know. We should 
subjected to a sort of anticipatory 
vivisection. I hope you were merciful.” 
dn't say anything,” answered the 
coness”; ‘‘and really I am very 

surprised, for it was something I 
lidn’t know anything about.” 
| am relieved,” said Fales. ‘‘Of 
se when you know something then 
‘ ll say nothing; I am safe.” 

She laughed lightly. 

So.” he said, looking complacently 
around, ‘‘the ‘dragoness’ didn’t come af 
on 

Ruth glanced helplessly at Miss Frew, 
who in bewilderment was watching the 
unconscious Fales, and the extremely 
conscious ‘‘ dragoness.” 

Miss Kittridge blushed deeply—‘‘ She 
must have gone to bed at ten o’clock ev- 
ery night of her life to have that com- 
nlexion at her age,” Miss Frew had said— 
Miss Kittridge blushed deeply, as indeed 
she had a way of doing upon all extraor- 
dinary and some ordinary occasions, and 
spoke up bravely, before Ruth succeeded 
in finding that most elusive object of 
search—something to say. 

‘Oh,” she observed, pleasantly, ‘‘I 
suppose I am the ‘dragoness’; but, please, 

did I not answer to your idea of the 

iracter ?”’ 

Ruth east on her a glance of unques- 
tionable thankfulness. 

Why, you—you’re too young,” stam- 
mered Fales, utterly disconcerted. 

‘What a subtle compliment!” laughed 
Miss Kittridge. 

What Fales answered and what the 
‘dragoness”’ said that evening are of no 
particular consequence, or would only 
aid in a slight degree in forming any 
conception of the remarkable character 
thus unexpectedly introduced to Andros, 
or would tend only slightly to promote 
an understanding of the singular events 
‘hat took place during Mrs. Abernethy’s 
absence—events over which she is to this 
day puzzled. Sufficient it is to say that 
Sigourney Fales and the ‘‘ dragoness” 
seemed to find inexhaustible subjects for 
conversation; that soon Miss Frew re- 
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turned unnoticed to the piano, and Ruth 
slipped unperceived into the adjoining 
room to finish a book she had began 
before Christmas. At first neither of 
these gave great heed to the flight of time, 
but as the more rapid minute-hand had 
overtaken and passed once and again his 
staid and serious fellow-wayfarer, they 
gradually became aware that they were 
getting sleepy. First the onyx and gilt 
clock in the drawing-room struck the 
hour trippingly; then the quarter was 
sounded by the old timepiece on the 
landing, that had come down from an- 
other generation, when they took account 
of such trifles; then the half rang out 
faintly from some remote region above; 
and then again came the hour. 

‘‘He is telling her his very oldest 
story,” whispered Ruth to Miss Frew, as 
she joined her in the music-room; ‘‘ and 
she is actually laughing as though she 
enjoyed it.” 

Another sixty minutes passed, and the 
situation was becoming serious. 

‘‘She is begging him to tell her,” re- 
peated Miss Frew, ‘‘how he got out of 
Paris during the siege, and if he once be- 
gins upon that we are lost.” 

Another hour dragged on, and finally 
Fales, with visible reluctance, managed 
to rise. 

‘*Did he ask her to drive with him?” 
whispered Ruth. 

‘*T think so,” replied Miss Frew, drow- 
sily. 

‘* What did she say?” 

‘*T think she said that she would.” 


Il. 


When Miss Frew and Ruth came down 
the next morning they found the ‘‘ drag- 
oness” already in the breakfast-room. 
It transpired long afterward that she had 
arisen when the day was still so new as 
not to be recognizable by good society, 
and had patiently awaited their appear- 
ance, 

‘* Well,” she said, brightly, ‘‘ what are 
you going to do this morning?” 

Before Ruth could answer, a servant 
announced that Mrs. Dallison wished to 
speak to her. 

“*T'll bring her in,” exclaimed Ruth. 

** Do,” said the ‘‘dragoness.” ‘‘I want 
to see her so very much.” 

‘Are you still alive?” asked Mrs. Dal 
lison as Ruth met herin the hall. ‘‘ And 
are you already prepared to adopt dress 
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reform? Do you feel 
desire to vote?” 

‘**Come,” answered Ruth, mysteriously. 

Mrs. Dallison, with her light, rapid 
tread, crossed the threshold of the break- 
fast-room, and stopped short. Certainly 
the ‘‘dragoness” was no gorgon, but 
she seemed to have an astonishingly pet- 
rifying effect upon those who beheld her. 

‘*Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. ** Tom,” involun- 
tarily. 

‘Mrs. Dallison wishes to see you,” said 
Ruth, rushing to the rescue,and looking 
at the ‘‘dragoness,”’ who stood up ner- 
vously clasping and unclasping her hands. 

‘* Yes, Miss Kittridge,” said Mrs. Dalli- 
son, recovering from her too evident as- 
tonishment. ‘‘I am going to have a little 
dinner and dance at the Country Club to- 
night, and I want you all to come.” 

Now, if ever, was the chance for the 
‘‘dragoness” to prove herself the true 
duenna; now was the time for her to 
exhibit that firmness of character and 
promptness of resolution that would in 
future assure to her unquestioned obedi- 
ence and respect. But she did not seem 
particularly determined, or at all certain 
what she would do. Indeed, she looked 
helplessly at Ruth, and only asked,mildly, 

‘*Do you think that we could?” 

“Of course,” assured Ruth, joyful- 
ly; while in instantaneous process she 
thought: ‘‘Of all things, the Country 
Club, Mrs. ‘Tom,’ and probably Harold. 
What would auntie say?” and her heart 
glowed with sudden warmth for the 
‘*dragoness.”’ 

‘* We will have the greatest pleasure in 
accepting your kind invitation,” said that 
personage, a little primly. 

‘“‘Tf,” said Mrs. ‘‘Tom,” as she stood 
upon the door-step, whither Ruth had 
accompanied her, ‘‘the rural districts 
contain any more like that, I hope that 
they will stay there. I am generally 
quite a self-satisfied person, but a complex- 
ion such as that is alone enough to make 
one perfectly emerald with envy!” and en- 
tering her coupé, she viciously slammed 
the door. 

When Ruth returned and took her 
place at the table, she found Miss Kit- 
tridge in evident distress, and clearly pos- 
sessed with something she found extreme- 
ly difficult to say. 

**T.” she began, then paused—‘‘I want 
to ask you something. About—you know 
—what ought I to wear to-night?” 


an overpowering 
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‘*Oh,” exclaimed Ruth, ‘ 
thing will do.” 

‘**But,” exclaimed the ‘drac Mess.’ 
hopelessly, ‘‘I don’t seem to have even 
anything. You see I never have cared 
very much about—my things.” 
she added, in a sudden burst of con{ 
‘*T wish now that I had.” 

‘* | think,” interrupted Miss Frey 
you might, if you wouldn’t 
something of mine.” 

‘Oh! would you let me?” cried ty 
‘*dragoness,” with an expression of the 
deepest gratitude in her tone. 
think they would fit?” 

‘We can try,” answered Miss Frew 


almost any 


dence 


mind, take 


‘Do yon 


Miss Kittridge advanced before the 
great mirror, while Ruth and Miss Frew 
fell back to get a better view of the re. 
sult of their labors. 

‘‘It is simply perfect,” said Ruth, im 
pressively, in irrepressible admiration 

The ‘‘dragoness” looked up with a 
short, excited laugh, retreated a step, and 
then gazed silently at the reflection in the 
glass. Fora long time, motionless, word- 
less, she stood contemplating the small, 
slight, modish figure the mirror revealed 
to her, studying it as one might some 
interesting stranger; then she sighed 
deeply, and turning, made a swift, posi- 
tive gesture with her right hand, such as 
one makes when he puts something from 
him. 

‘‘T feel so strangely,” 
ess"’; ‘‘ there don’t seem to be so much of 
me. I suppose that is because it fits.” 

‘** Yes,” assented Miss Frew. 

‘*But then,” continued the ‘ 
ess,’ turning her head, and vainly try- 
ing to look straight down her back, *' it 
seems as if I were acting a part. I must 
have a rehearsal, or I shall disgrace my- 
self.” : 

‘*Come down stairs and walk about,” 
suggested Ruth. 

‘*Now,” said the ‘‘ dragoness,”’ 
stood before the drawing-room door, ** | 
will now imagine that I am about to en 
counter for the first time an assemblage 
of my fellow- beings whom I wish to in- 
press.’ 

Drawing herself up to her full height, 
and bearing herself with a dignity not 
unworthy of the stateliest presence, tlic 
**dragoness ” advanced through the door 
way, swept into the darkened apartment 
beyond, and suddenly finding herself face 


said the ‘‘ dragon- 


dragon 


as she 
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‘> face with a startled young man, who 
nad just risen from a chair, retreated ig- 
‘,iously and in utter confusion. 

Oh Harold,” exclaimed Ruth, hasten- 


» forward, ‘I had no idea you were 


t sent word,” he answered, with- 
e looking from the ‘‘ dragoness,”’ 
ishing furiously, and evidently 
joint of flight, stood just within 


n so glad you've come,” continued 
“T want to present you to Miss 


lam afraid,” said Redmond, at length 

vering from the hardly restrained 

ichter that had almost prevented 
ech, ‘that I have disturbed you.” 

You have,” said the ‘‘ dragoness,” 
sharply; ‘‘ very seriously. I never felt 
more disturbed in all my life.” 

[he strong, morning light streamed in 

through the window, and falling on the 

yw and gold of the decorations, spread 

a sallow flood over all the place. It 

vas a severe test, but the ‘‘ dragoness” 
tood it—stood it gloriously. 

Now,” said Ruth, ‘‘ I know that Miss 
Kittridge is going to ask you to stay to 
l incheon.”’ 

‘Are you?” begged Redmond, plead- 
nals 


Yes,” answered the 


‘ 


‘ dragoness.” 


The pretty ballroom of the Country 

ib was well filled, but the crowd was 
not so great as to spoil the dancing. 
There was not that crush and swirl of 
iumanity that is found so often in even 
larger rooms—compacted masses where 
individual motion is almost impossible, 
and the dancers flow along in a human 
current. But the floor, so smooth as to 
reflect the lights in blurred, bright blotch- 
es, as a dancing floor should, was well 
covered, and along the walls, hung with 
hunting ‘* prints,” in which the “ pink” 
coats afforded brilliant color, were thick 
rows of chaperons. It was a charming 
room at any time, simple and tasteful in 
its adornment, but now it seemed par- 
ticularly attractive, as the ‘‘ buds” of the 
Winter, In a state of semi-beatitude, and 
the *‘ veterans,” married and unmarried, 
of other seasons, with a more critical and 
contained enjoyment, sped onward in the 
dance, 

Ruth, pausing as the last bars of the 
last waltz lingered on the air and then 
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gently sank 
iously. 

‘* What can have become of her?” she 
thought. ‘‘I haven't seen her for half an 
hour.”’ 

Those who had hurried over the floor 
in the wild rout of the dance, now, like 
rallied soldiers, had fallen into more reg 
ular order, and Ruth walked onward in 
their ranks. 

‘*Where can she be?” she asked, with 
her lips only, as she passed Miss Frew. 
Miss Frew shook her head. 

“It is very strange,” thought Ruth. 
Can it be that she isn’t having a good 
time ?” 

The slow onward march had brought 
her opposite Mrs. ‘‘Tom,” who stood by 
the door, as radiant as a débutante, and 
as sagacious as a dowager. 

‘‘Have you seen the ‘dragoness’ any- 
where ?” asked Ruth, eagerly. 

‘The ‘dragoness’?”’ answered Mrs. 
“Tom.” The name had in some way es- 
caped from custody, and forever and aye 
as the ‘‘dragoness” Miss Kittridge was 
tobe known. ‘*‘ Why, yes, I think I saw 
her a few moments ago.”’ 

‘*T hope she is enjoying herself,” 
Ruth, anxiously. 

‘*T rather thought she was,” replied 
Mrs. ‘‘Tom,” with a slight air of mali- 
ciousness. “‘I think you'll find her 
somewhere down-stairs.”’ 

Ruth descended the steps that led to the 
floor below, followed by Sigourney Fales, 
with whom she had been dancing. From 
the lower landing she was able to obtain 
an immediate and comprehensive view of 
the large but cozy apartment, with its 
broad fireplace and great, low divans, that 
formed the main room of the club-house. 

In one corner, with all the cushions in 
reach gathered for the more comfortable 
support of her small person, sat the ‘‘drag- 
oness,”’ leaning back languidly, her small, 
slippered feet peeping out from under 

“Symphonies in needle-work 
Where dimpled pearly shadows lurk,” 
while Harold Redmond leaned eagerly 
over her. 

“Oh!” said Miss Kittridge, in a sur- 
prised, slightly injured tone; ‘‘ were you 
looking for me?” 


away, looked about anx 


“c 


said 


in. 
And now what follows is wild, incom- 
prehensible, inconceivable. No one ever 


exactly understood it all; no one certain- 
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before; it was giddy now. 
Many marvelled at the change, Mrs. 


‘*'Tom,” as incapable of jealousy as of any 


other meanness, was radiant. 
‘IT cannot conceive,” she admitted, 


‘‘ what has come over the spirit of our 
dreams—or rather the spirit of our ways 
—for we were never before in such a state 


of wide-awakeness.”’ 

Sigourney Fales, who had heard the 
remark, happened that night to take Miss 
Kittridge in to dinner. 

‘I know,” he said, referring to Mrs. 
‘*Tom’s” speech, ‘‘ what has made the 
change.” 

‘* What ?”’ asked the ‘‘dragoness,” in- 
nocently. 

‘* You,” he answered. 

She looked directly at him, as she had 
a way of doing with those to whom she 
was talking. 

‘“What perfect nonsense!” she said. 
‘“The idea that it would be possible for 
one person to affect a whole society, and 
that person myself!” 

She paused. 

‘* Tf you can change the world for one,” 
he murmured, ‘‘ why not for all?” 

The *‘ dragoness”” laughed merrily. 

It must have been the ‘‘ dragoness.” 
She had become the rage; all men ex- 
tolled her fairness, her manner, her gowns, 
and most women envied her their praise; 
but, mastered by her careless, fearless, un- 
conscious carriage, they forgot any bit- 
terness they might feel, and liked and ad- 
mired her too. 

The ‘‘dragoness”’ drove and dined and 
danced. No duckling—ugly or other- 
wise, and the ‘‘ dragoness” was distinctly 
‘‘ otherwise ’—ever took to the swim more 
kindly than did this strange, unaccount- 
able being. From luncheon she went to 
‘teas,’ from ‘‘ teas” to dinners, and from 
dinners to dances. Indeed, there was lit- 
tle to which she did not go—nothing at 
which she did not stay, once having gone. 

‘‘T hardly know you,” said Harold 
Redmond, as he led with her the Harpen- 
ding’s cotillon. 

‘*That is not strange,” she answered ; 
‘**T hardly know myself.” 
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ly ever attempted to give any account of 
it. It seemed as if something had hap- 
pened to spur the not-lagging life of An- 
dros to still greater speed—as if some new 
influence more potent even than Mrs. 
‘*Tom” herself had arisen and was pow- 
erfully at work. Andros had been ‘“‘ gay” 


She traced with her foot a m) 
figure on the white, duck-coy: 
and looked up. 

‘*Come,” she said, impatient 
more turn before the nrusic stops 

It was very strange; she s 
breathe with stronger, freer lune 
el as if in the expanse of a morn 
life. 

‘*T must have been frivolous 
life,” she confided to Ruth, ‘‘ and 
have known it. Is not that 
Then she laughed, and added, 
if you were bringing me out.” 

And it did seem as if the “‘ dra: 
were some open-eyed débutant: 
alizing the possibilities of a lif 
in dull school-rooms over drea 
cises—a longed-for life where 
world would be as it was betwee) 
pages of hidden novels—distracting 
delicious. 


O Per 


ample 


The Abernethy library is no pretence 
The large book-cases rise on three sides 
from the floor to the ceiling, filled on} 
lower shelves with many ‘‘tall copies 
and on the upper with lighter volun 
that seem to have risen naturally 
the top. It is a large and handsom 
room, with heavy wood-work and 
massive fireplace. Here and there ar 
serious- looking bronzes, and in 
corner a marble shows in ghost 
ness. 

On this dull February afternoon 
seemed particularly dark, the gray ligh 
of the waning afternoon only illumining 
a narrow space about the windows, and 
leaving the shadowed depths of the room 
in an obscurity broken only by the occa 
sional and fitful gleams of the fire. If 
Mrs. Abernethy, if Ruth, or even Miss 
Frew, could have looked within its book 
lined walls at that particular time of 
winter day, they would have belield 4 
scene that would have surprised and per 
plexed them. 

The ‘‘dragoness,” with her hands be 
hind her and her back toward tlhe em 
brasure of the deep window, stood like 
one at bay; while before her, in evident 
agitation, with pale cheeks and flashing 
eyes, was Harold Redmond, utterly un 
conscious of the absurdity of his ow: 
appearance. Whether the ‘ dragoness 
was aware of it or not was uncertain, for 
though at times she seemed inclined to 
laugh hysterically, there were moments 





oro 














t was evident she was quite as near 
¢ into tears. 


Ny. no, no!” said the ‘‘ dragoness,” 
4}, steadily increasing emphasis. 
‘But ¥ hy not?” urged Redmond, vig- 
Because—because you are crying for 


‘she said, ‘‘and that, you know, 


‘ Vv 
s yeryv § 


But if I want it, I want it,” said Har- 
sto itly. 

“How absurd you are!” said the 
‘dragoness.” ‘‘Science will tell you 
t the moon is only an old, cold, dead 
‘It is my star,” he said, sullenly. 

You should wish for some fair young 
sla observed the ‘‘ dragoness,” glan- 
ne out of the window into the bare 
rown garden, where the great spongy 
flakes melted as soon as they fell, 
it is just swinging out into space and 


| love you; I do; and I cannot say or 

nk anything else,” said Harold, evi- 

ently reverting to some former stage of 
nterview. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the ‘‘dragoness,” with 
a little start, “it is very wrong of you to 

“Why?” 

‘There are a great many whys,” she an- 
swered, seriously; ‘‘so very many.” She 
paused for a moment, and then went on, 
more slowly and sadly: ‘‘ I know that you 
lieve that you feel what you say, but 
how long do you believe you would feel 
as you do now?” 

‘ Always.” 

‘IT think not,” went on the ‘‘ dragon- 
ess,” and then for a moment she did not 
speak. ‘‘I have not treated what you 
have said with the seriousness that it has 
deserved, with the respect that I have 
really felt for it. I thought that perhaps 
we could get along the best in that way. 
Harold”—she put out her hand, but as 
Redmond made a movement as if to take 
it, she swiftly placed it again behind her 

“do not think that I do not prize what 
you have said. I prize it too highly, per- 
haps.” She again paused. ‘‘No, no! 
You must not make me say anything, for 
anything that I would want to say I 
would be sure to regret.” 

“But ean’t you—won’t you—” 

What I may feel or think,” interrupt- 
ed the ‘‘ dragoness,” ‘‘ you must not ask 
me, and IT must not ask myself. I must 
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not, cannot feel any thing. I am an old 
woman.” 

‘** You are only six months older than 
I am,” urged Redmond. 

‘*At my age that is a very great deal,” 
said the ‘‘ dragoness,”’ firmly. 

‘*But I love you,” said Redmond 
again, who, with a lover's instinct, knew 
that in that sentence all is said, that in 
those simple words lies his strongest ar- 
gument. 

‘“Yes, you do now,” responded the 
‘*dragoness,”’ still more seriously. ‘‘ But 
you have loved others, and you will again. 
Before I came here—I must tell you all the 
‘whys’—you know you cared for Ruth; 
you had all but told her so.” 

‘*But I had not seen you.” 

‘I am only the fancy of the moment. 
You love her, and she loves you. You 
are hers by right of youth, of beauty, of 
love, and you shall not—I shall not let 
you—make a mistake. If she suspected 
what you have told me, she would be very 
miserable. You must love her, and you 
must marry her.” 

** But—” 

‘You do not think now that you will 
do it, but you will, and the time will 
come when you will bless me for what I 
have done; when you will laugh at your- 
self for thinking that you ever could have 
been in love with an old woman like me. 
Yes, Harold, that time will come, and you 
will thank me for saving you from your- 
self. No one shall ever know what you 
have said to me; not Ruth, for she might 
imagine that this meant more to you 
than it really has; you will forget all 
aboutit; and I—” 

‘“‘And you?” said Redmond, as the 
‘*dragoness”’ paused. 

‘*Kneel down,” she said; and as Red- 
mond sank on one knee at her feet, she 
brushed back an errant lock of his hair, 
and bending over, kissed him on the fore- 
head; ‘‘and I will forget too,” she mur- 
mured. 

a 

Mrs. Abernethy, under the graceful 
arches of the Ponce de Leon, opened her 
letters, one after another, with that com- 
plete calm which is the product of an easy 
conscience, an assured position, and the 
knowledge that the most elaborate menu 
has held no terrors for you .in the past, 
and is not likely to do so even in the 
future. 

“It's very singular that Ruth does not 
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write more frequently,” she said to Aber- 
nethy, ‘‘and more fully.” 

Abernethy glanced up from his paper, 
growled pleasantly, and went on with his 
reading. 

‘* Good gracious!” said Mrs. Abernethy, 
suddenly. 

Like an experienced husband, Aber- 
nethy had come to read with readiness that 
strange code of signals known to man and 
wife—that private system of matrimonial 
communication, swift as telegraphy, secret 
as a cypher—and he looked up quickly as 
he caught the rising inflection of his wife's 
voice. 

‘‘Hear what Mrs. Everingham writes 
to me,” continued Mrs. Abernethy, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ You know I asked her to look 
out a little for what was going on. And 
now just listen to what she says: ‘My 
dear Sarah,’” she read, ‘‘* you remember 
with what reluctance I always speak of 
all that concerns others, but your parting 
injunctions and the interest I take in you 
and yours in a manner will account for 
what I am about to say. We, of course, 
agree perfectly in our ideas as to certain 
demoralizing conditions that have lately 
displayed themselves in Andros, and as to 
those who are chiefly responsible for their 
existence. I know what you think and 
feel in regard to certain matters, and Iam 
sure you will fully endorse my opinion as 
to a number of facts that have come to 
my notice. I hesitate to write it, but Miss 
Kittridge, I fear, is not a proper person to 
be intrusted with the guidance of two 
girls in the society of Andros. I need 
only mention to you the fact that she is 
seen almost daily in the park with Mrs. 
‘**Tom ”-—how I hate these odious and un- 
dignified appellations that have now be- 
come only too common !—and that Harold 
Redmond is a constant visitor at the house. 
We all know how unhappy Mrs. ‘‘ Tom” 
has made her poor mother—our school- 
girl friend—and we must accept her for 
that mother’s sake; but Harold Redmond, 
though entitled by family and fortune to 
the highest consideration, has forfeited by 
his heedlessness the consideration of all 
self-respecting people. The latter part of 
the season has been very gay, and the 
girls and the ‘‘dragoness,” as she is com- 
monly known here, have been every where. 
Sigourney Fales is most attentive to her, 
and rumor says that they will soon be- 
come engaged, if, indeed, they are not en- 
gaged already. Report is also equally 





busy with the names of your niece; 
Harold Redmond. If you do not wi 
to see—’” Mrs. Abernethy paused. «yy, 
must start for the North at onc 
said, sternly. 
=. 

How it came about no on 
actly knew; the matter was as yp 
wrapped up in mystery as the 
this strange affair. But befor 
tumn Ruth’s engagement to Harold p, 
mond was formally announced. 1 
“love conquers all things” is an old 
ing that, although not entitled 
perhaps with the brand-new truths 
scientific investigation, may s 
some advocates and adherents. \ 
have believed that it was the stead 
sistence of love that finally congy 
Mrs. Abernethy. It is certain th 
Was so, it was no mean victory. 

After a brief betrothal, the wedding 
took place. And one morning in la\ 
autumn, when the yellow leaves brusly 
lightly across the carpet on which t 
walked from the church door—beneath 
shower of rice and blessings, Ruth a 
Harold Redmond went out into life { 
gether man and wife. 


‘*T owe it all to you,” wrote Ruth to 
the ‘‘dragoness ” from Algiers, whither the 
wedding trip had taken her, ‘If you 
had not come, we would not have seen 
each other so constantly and loved eac| 
other so much. ... It was very cruel and 
very kind of you to send that great 
dragon with the jewelled eyes for m 
wedding present. Gorgeous as it is, and 
magnificent as it will look in the centre 
of the table on state occasions, you must 
know that I want to forget that even for 
a moment I ever thought of you other 


than as I do now—the dearest, kindest 
wisest being in all the world... . There is 


no one in the universe like Harold, | an 
sure, and I know that I do not desery 
such bliss as this. I am afraid that | 
have been very vain and thoughtless and 
selfish. I must get you to help me to 
improve myself—to help me not to waste 
my life as I have in the past... . You 
must marry Sigourney Fales. He loves 
you passionately, and I know that yo 
like him very much. I am sure thiat is 
what it must come to at last. Nothing 
could possibly be nicer, and I am sure 
you would be very, very happy.”... 






THE STRANGE TALE 


BY ANNA C 


HAD a favorite type-writer—I will not 
sav of whose manufacture—with which, 
ich much use of it, I became very 
simate. That expression I use boldly, 
cause everybody knows already that 
among modern machines have a 
ite character, and that even indi- 
lual character is observed in those of 
. same sort. The engine-driver, for ex- 
will tell you that each locomotive 
t made to be precisely similar will 
be found to have, so to speak, its own 
temperament and manner, and that he be- 
co yes attached to his own engine as toa 
arson. 
So my type-writer became to me indi- 
vidual, and even intelligent. It had 
moods, captious or sunny, and sometimes 
it seemed even humorous. And as for in- 
telligence, even before the really wonder- 
ful thing happened that I am about to 
relate, | had from time to time a strange 
though slight feeling that the machine 
was acquiring that faculty; that the cur 
rents of thought passing through it were 
stimulating its powers, developing its 
slight individuality, and making orderly 
its fitful, irregular motions of quasi-intel- 
igence. The machine, through much 
speaking, seemed to be learning to think. 
In what I may call its highest moments, 
it seemed to meet or even to anticipate 
my action; outrunning the pressure of 
my fingers, and recording sometimes, as 
I thought of its own motion, the next fol- 
lowing letter-—not always the designed 
one, but never, I believe, a letter which, 
taken with the preceding ones, failed to 
spell correctly some word, though, per- 
haps, not the word: that I intended. 
These appearances I took for accident 
compounded with idle whimsies of my 
mind, since naturally I did not suspect the 
truth 
But at last, when the type-writer had 
been for a good period in very hard use, 
and had acted, I know, more than ever 
as if it had a daemon of itsown, I was com- 
pelled to leave town for a few days. On 
my return, coming into my house with 
the comfortable fegling which possesses 
one always on getting again among his 
own belongings after any absence, it was, 
perhaps, the indulgence of this feeling, 
as | made my way after a few min- 


OF A TYPE-WRITER. 


BRACKETT 


utes toward my work-room, that at first 
hindered me from noticing a slight click- 
ing sound, which, however, presently be- 
came clearly audible. Upon entering the 
first of two rooms, the second of which 
was the work-room, it was plain to me 
that some person was at work on my be- 


loved type - writer—a vast impertinence, 
since the rule of the house was that no 
hands but mine should touch it. But my 
vexation did not make me incautious. I 
advanced across the first room too quietly 
to afford notice of my approach, and look- 
ed through the half-open door into the 
interior apartment. I know myself to be 
very steady in face of danger—the pre- 
sence of anything to be done or to be avoid- 
ed is a tonic to me—and I am as far re- 
moved as most men from craven fear, but 
I should not like to feel again the cold 
sensation that came upon me when I dis- 
covered nobody in the room, and nothing 
peculiar, save the type-writer working 
diligently by itself. 

I should mention, before I go any far- 
ther, that just before my departure I had 
been experimenting with an invention of 
mine which is intended to obviate the ne- 
cessity of stopping to change the sheets 
of paper when one has reached the bot- 
tom of a page. It will be evident that I 
cannot go into particulars on this inven- 
tion, as | have not yet secured the patent, 
and I might by so doing lose the rea- 
sonable certainty of becoming at least a 
United States Senator in a few years bya 
judicious use of the large fortune which 
I shall, no doubt, have poured into my 
hands when the patent has been once ac- 
quired. Suffice it to say, then, that be- 
fore being summoned away, I had ar- 
ranged a number of sheets of paper in 
my type-writer, all ready for a little nove- 
lette which I had planned after the old 
style of fairy stories, and ( had already 
written the words, ‘‘Once upon a time,” 
when the telegram which called me away 
was put into my hand. My papyro-posi- 
tor, as it is to be called, was not attached 
to the machine when it began to write, and 
consequently the sheets had not been 
gathered up as they would have been had 
that been the case, but had dropped off as 
they were written, and were lying loosely 
scattered on the floor and the table, just 
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where they had happened to fall as they 
had reeled off from the type-writer. 

As I fairly caught sight of what was 
going on in the room, I saw one of the 
sheets gradually slide off from the rack 
and fall slowly to the table. I have no 
idea for how long a time I stood, but at 
last another partly written sheet fluttered 
te the floor, and the machine ceased its 
motion. In time—some time; I cannot 
say how soon it was—I gathered up the 
scattered pages. They contained the fol- 
lowing matter of the type-writer’s own 
composing—a sketch, a story, a little fan- 
tasy—one may name it as he pleases; but 
there is nothing mechanical about it. It 
has little breaks here and there, as though 
for a moment the machine had been out 
of order: but as to the substance of it, it 
shows invention, constructive power, and 
delicate satire, with an airy audacity en- 
tirely charming. 

When afterward, with some awe, I re- 
turned to use of the machine, I found in it 
a distinct change of manner. No less in- 
telligent or tractable than before, it was 
more quiet, less impatient. I have not 
known it once since to outrun my own 
motions, nor has it ever again undertaken 
the task of original production. I think 
it is waiting to see its matter in print, and 
when that occurs, I shall look with keen 
expectation for another effort at composi- 
tion, and shall give days and nights to 
watching for this. What now is trou- 
bling me is the question how, if the type- 
writer should produce perhaps a master- 
piece of literature, could it get copyright, 
even in America? 

Here is the story which I found on the 
paper: 


“A TYPE-WRITER FANTASY. 


‘*Once upon a time there lived in a 
little house on the edge of a thick wood 
an old woman who never had read any 
of Balzae’s novels. It was not because 
she had not learned to read, for when she 
was young she had gone for five weeks to 
the public schools of New York; and 
that time, as everybody knows, is quite 
enough to gain any branch of knowledge, 
since the schools are, as one may say, ab- 
solutely perfect, so that even the children 
who try not to learn are really compelled 
to absorb knowledge through the atmos- 
phere which has been successively dif- 
fused through all of them by the high 
character of the Boards of Edcation. I 





should have said ‘ Education,’ byt 
a trivial mistake is of no cons 
The main reason why this old 
never had read Balzac’s novels 
tell the truth, because there wer 
lutely none in the country in which he, 
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house was situated. And the reason fo» 
this strange fact, which neverthelec 
was a fact, was that in the said eoy 
try there was a high protective tarif 
so high as to be really prohi Nitory. 
And the highest duty of all in this tarig 
was, strange to say, on French novels 
But this old woman had a cousin on hep 
mother’s side who had been in France 
and Germany, and although he could not 
remember whether it had been in France 
or Germany that he had read Balzac, yet 
he was sure that it was in one of the two, 
The reason why he could not be sure was 
because he spoke and read both these lap- 
guages perfectly, so that he never knew 
which he was reading or speaking. This 
is one danger in learning any language 
perfectly, even your own; and though 
this last remark may seem absurd, it rea| 
ly is not so. If we only retiect a moment 
we shall readily see that the more diffi 
culty any one has in saying anything 
the less likely is he to forget what he has 
said. This is why all good teachers al 
ways insist upon having a child hunt for 
the places mentioned in his geography 
“Though the young man could not re 
member, as I have said, whether he had 
read Balzac’s stories in French or in Ge 
man, yet he had been profoundly impressed 
by them; so profoundly, in fact, thai he 
could talk of nothing else after his arrival 
at his cousin’s house, and as the old wo- 
man was very anxious to make herself 
agreeable, being naturally of a kind dispo 
sition, she became convinced that if she 
was to maintain any part in the conversa 
tion she must know something about the 
famous French writer. But how to find 
out, in the first place, to what country to 
go in order to purchase the books? = That 
was the great question. However, slic 
considered that a man is more likely to 
dream in the language that he knows 
best, so she went to the police station and 
hired a policeman for a year. She did 
this because she knew that it is always 
dangerous to generalize too hastily, as 
men generally do, and that she should 
therefore be obliged to have reports from 
a large number of dreams. Moreover, hier 
cousin being a thoroughly healthy man, 



















































THE STRANGE TALE 


and having no business, might not dream 
night; and besides, she found she 
could get a policeman much cheaper by 
. year than by the day. (This is the 
n~oason way Tammany keeps the New 
York policemen in its pay all the year 


ver 
é I 


round 
ner lhe experiment began, and every night 
istant policeman sat patiently at the 
ie of the unconscious man, watching 
for his slightest utterance. At his side 
jhe had pen and paper, and every syllable 
was carefully taken down. At the end 
year all the utterances were care- 
y examined, but when they came to 
make out the required statistics, they could 
nd nothing but English words, and even 
were much confused and broken, so 
that it beeame necessary to send to New 
York for the services of one of the public- 
school teachers there, who was accustomed 
to making sense out of nonsense, and to 
calculating percentages, in order to derive 
benefit from the experiment. 
The teacher came, and for the space 
of about five weeks spent her entire time 
tabulating and caleulating. At the close 
of her investigations she announced it as 
the profound conviction of her mind, forti- 


ol 


those 


anu 


fied by a long experience in the schools, 
that under the supposition that the gentle 
man had spoken in German and French 


instead of in English, as he had, he would 
have used fifty per cent. of German words 
and fifty per cent. of French words. She 
had gone through this difficult calculation 
because the old woman had especially de- 
sired her not to leave out of consideration 
any possible element which might, under 
circumstances, affect the outcome. 
There was naturally a little disappoint- 
ment at this somewhat ambiguous result, 
and disappointment was by no means con- 
fined to the house where the experiment 
had taken place, for by this time the whole 
village on the edge of which was the 
above-mentioned thick wood had become 
interested in the solution of the question, 
so much so, indeed, that it had become 
necessary to engage the services of an ad- 
ditional person to write off a bulletin ev- 
ery hour as the calculation of the per- 
centages progressed, in order to satisfy 
public curiosity. In fact, many of the 
wealthier citizens of the village combined 
together and sent to the neighboring city 
for the best electrician then known, and 
had him construct a telegraph line from 
the old woman’s house to their homes in 
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the village. In this way they kept them- 
selves informed at every minute just 
how the calculations stood. Those who 
could not afford such a luxury used to send 
a special messenger at a given time, when 
they were sure to find a bulletin hung up 
on the door of the house, for the rings at 
the bell became so incessant that the whole 
time of the old woman’s servants was oc- 
cupied in going to the door to answer in 
quiries. After the bulletin became an 
institution, things grew a little better. 
The old woman employed a small boy 
whose whole duty it was to take care of 
the bulletin-board and to answer the ques- 
tions of those who came to the door, and 
so the servants could go on with their 
work. 

‘* Now, however, it had become evident 
that, if she was to find out about Balzac, 
she must employ some other way. She 
turned it over and over in her head, for 
the difficulties she had encountered had 
by no means diminished her desire to read 
the famous writer about whom she had 
heard so much. At last she said, ‘I will 
go and find out for myself.’ So she went 
to the city to buy a steamer ticket; but 
when she was obliged to tell the ticket 
agent her destination, she was not at all 
able to say where it was that she wanted 
to go. The ticket agent was polite but 
firm, so, in despair, at last the old lady ex- 
claimed, ‘I will take a ticket for both 
countries, and settle the matter that way.’ 
At this happy solution of the difficulty 
the agent beamed with satisfaction, and 
the old lady went home in comparatively 
a comfortable frame of mind. When she 
came to get ready for the voyage, she be- 
gan to wonder how she was to go on two 
steamers at once; or if not, how she was 
to decide. The whole matter seemed to 
be still involved in difficulties, and she 
began almost to wish that her mother had 
never been born at all, because then she 
never should have had a cousin on her 
side, and never should have heard of Bal- 
zac. But this thought seeming somewhat 
impious, she banished it from her mind, 
and confined herself to the milder wish 
that her cousin had gone to visit some 
other relative than herself. That did not 
seem so wrong. 

‘* But as the interest on the two tickets 
she had bought kept mounting up, she de- 
cided that she must do something; so she 
went to see the agents of the two steam- 
ship lines, and at last succeeded in indu- 
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cing them to start on the same day and at 
the same hour. 

‘‘The day came at last, and the two 
steamers swung out from their berths. 
The pier was black with people, among 
whom were all the newspaper reporters 
of the neighboring city, and many from 
other places in the country, who looked 
on with wonder, not unmixed with ad- 
miration, as the ponderous vessels slow- 
ly went on their way, bearing between 
them, suspended in a rude but strong 
steel hammock, the woman to whose de- 
sire for knowledge, persistence, and in- 
domitable courage the whole idea was 
due. It was feared by some of those who 
are always ready to raise objections to 
any scheme, however desirable, that some 
difficulty might arise at the opening of 
the English Channel, where it would be- 
come necessary, according to the usual 
order, for the two vessels to separate; but 
by this time the community had acquired 
such abounding faith in the ingenuity of 
the old woman, and such admiration for 
her pluck, that they waited, not without 
doubt certainly, but without any real 
fear, the outcome of the arrangements 
which they were sure she would be able 
to make when the proper time should 
come. One result of the plans already 
carried out was that the old woman did 
not suffer at all from sea-sickness, for it 
was found, to the great astonishment of 
the passengers, that the motion of one 
vessel completely neutralized the motion 
of the other; so that while the other pas- 
sengers suffered much from the tossing 
of the sea, which was unusually rough 
for that time of year, the indomitable old 
woman voyaged in the most perfect calm. 
At this sight many of the more wealthy 
of them, who were also some of the more 
sea-sick, ventured to ask if she would not 
rent a few feet of her hammock to them, 
and as the old woman had more room 
than she absolutely needed for herself, 
except at meal-times, she gladly acceded 
to their request, and by that means gain- 
ed more than enough to pay for the ex- 
penses of her voyage, laying up sufficient 
at the same time to purchase a complete 
edition of Balzac’s works. There was 
one little difficulty here, because she was 
not sure whether to lay up this money 
in napoleons or in gulden. But she 
finally decided to wait till she arrived at 
her destination before doing this, because, 
as she remarked to one of her tenants, 


‘You see, I don’t really know posit 
where I am going.’ 

‘As the ships approached the Eng)is) 
Channel, expectation deepened into , 
state of feverish anxiety, and the stewan) 
found that the passengers did not eat gw 
much as formerly. But they might have 
saved themselves any trouble, and the old 
lady had been quite right in waiting to 
change her extra money, for just as they 
sighted the Scilly Islands they perceived 
a large vessel bearing down upon them 
The flag that she carried was unknown to 
the captain, who therefore regarded her 
with considerable anxiety. It represent. 
ed,as well as they could make it out, g 
large eagle, hovering in a ground of dif. 
ferent colors, and was of enormous size. 
The captain ran up a signal of distress, 
which was soon answered by the strange 
vessel’s coming alongside. The excite. 
ment was at its highest pitch when an 
officer, dressed in a uniform like the flag, 
leaped from one deck to the other, and at 
once proceeded to the captain’s state-room. 
Here he remained for but a short time, 
when both officers relieved all anxiety by 
returning with smiling faces, smoking 
amicably one cigar, which was lighted at 
the middle. 

‘* After a short pause, full of an uncer 
tain joy on the part of the passengers, the 
captain announced that France had been 
so impressed with the character of thie 
young German Emperor that she had 
thought herself probably safer under his 
rule than under that of any Frenchman 
She had accordingly made an offer of 
herself to the Germans, who had joyfully 
accepted the offer, and the two countries 
were formally united under the name of 
‘The Franco-German Republic.’ Every- 
body was pleased at this news, especially 
the old lady, all of whose difficulties had 
thus been happily removed, and the wis 
dom of whose course in not changing 
sooner her spare cash was now fully 
manifest. Of course, as the two countries 
had become finally one, it made no prac- 
tical difference to her whether Balzac liad 
written in French or German, especially 
as now she happened to remember that 
she could read neither language. She re 
turned safely home in the next steamer 
much improved by her trip, ‘and a full ac 
count of the whole affair was printed in « 
large octavo volume, which appropriatel) 
bore for its motto, ‘ Always read an author 
in his own language.’” 
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BOOK 


urtarin’s Reception by the English on the 7om- 
wk,—Last Farewell to the Island.—The Gov- 
r’s Conversation on the Main-deck with his 
Las Cases.—Costecalde found again.—The 
Commodore’s Lady.—Tartarin has his first Shot 
ut a Whale. 
f pre pes dignified mien as he 
stepped on the deck of the Toma- 
hawk not lost upon his captors. 
They were especially’ impressed by the 
grand ribbon of the order—pink, with the 
embroidered Tarasque — with which he 
had the odd idea of searfing himself, as if 
had been a masonic symbol, as well as 
with the red and black mantle of Grandee 
first class, in which Pascalon was 
lraped from head to foot. 

The English have, in fact, beyond ey- 
erything, a respect for constituted order, 
and even for constituted eccentricity. To 
be very queer, among them, is a title to 
esteem —it is only a question of being 
queer enough. 

In our Algerian dependency persons 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS TARTARIN. 


HENRY JAMES. 
animated by this respecta- 
ble oddity are called ma- 
boul—eracked. 

Half-way up the side, Tar- 
tarin was received by the 
officer on duty, and con- 
ducted with the 
consideration to a first-class 
cabin. 

Pascalon 


greatest 


then re- 
warded for having followed 
his kind master into captiv 
ity, inasmuch as he had a 
room near the Governor's 
assigned him, instead of be- 
ing thrust between the for 
ward decks like the rest of 
the Tarasconians, who were 
huddled together as if they 
had been a herd of wretched 
emigrants. With them, in 
degrading promiscuity, was 
confined the whole of the 
former staff, punished in 
this manner for its weak- 
ness and cowardice. 

Between Tartarin’s cabin and that of 
his faithful secretary was a little saloon 
furnished with ottomans, embellished 
with panoplies and great exotic plants, 
and opening into a small dining -room, 
in which perpetual coolness was diffused 
from two great blocks of ice, placed in 
vases in the angles. 

A butler and two or three footmen were 
attached to the person of his Excellency. 

Tartarin accepted these honors without 
surprise, and when the officer who showed 
him about remarked to him in French 
that if he should be in want of anything 
he had only to ask for it, the hero replied 
with the ‘*‘ Quite so, quite so,” of a sover- 
eign accustomed to every deference, to 
the anticipation of his every wish. 

At the moment they weighed anchor 
he ascended to the deck, in spite of the 
rain, to take a supreme leave of his isl- 
and. 

It rose there dimly in the broth of mist, 
but it was sufficiently distinct under its 
gray veil to yield a glimpse of King Na- 
gonko and his ruffians engaged in pil- 
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“DANCING A FRANTIC FANDANGO.” 


laging the big house and dancing a frantic 
fandango on the shore. 

All Brother Bataillet’s catechumens, 
with the departure of missionaries and 
constables, returned to the sweet sponta- 
neity of nature. 

Pascalon even thought he recognized, 
in the maze of the dance, the graceful sil- 
houette of Likiriki; but of this he was 
not quite sure. 

Leaning on the bulwarks, the hero of 
Tarascon looked at it all in perfect calm. 
The resemblance of his fate to Napoleon’s 
had given him a kind of alabaster atti- 
tude. 

This resemblance was often in _ his 
mind; he often recurred to it. 

‘* Yes,” he said to his little Las Cases, 
‘*there are strange communities between 
us.’ Like the great Emperor, he was 
fond of representation, of platforms and 
costumes. He admitted it quite frankly. 
‘*Tt's true, I confess, I am impressed by 
feathers and flourishes, by the noise and 
glitter of great reviews of armies, and, 
like him, I have been perhaps too fond 
of glory.” 

He recalled Napoleon, too, by the fa- 
miliar, traditional side—a resemblance 
that cropped up even in little things, 
such as the taste for sweet dishes. He 
was conscious of some of its higher man- 
ifestations—the lofty and luminous elo- 
quence; the bursts of anger, terrible and 
short. 

‘* For instance, that time at the Café de 
la Comédie, when I had the quarrel with 
Costecalde. Don’t you remember, Pasca- 
lon ?” 

And to the anecdote of the tray of Sévres, 
broken one day by Napoleon, he compared 
the cup of coffee that he himself, in a mo- 
ment of temper, had smashed at the club. 


Sut the gr 
in common 
existence in 
the characte) 
agination of t! 
Napoleon ha 
the grand s 
so had he; wit 
the part of hi 
cessor, the Eg 
campaign, all « 

a camel's ba 
Russian = campaig 
and the dream of thy 
conquest of dia 
On his own side, had 
not his whole existence been a fabulous 
dream of lions and mountains, the con 
quest of the Jungfrau, the administration 
of an island five thousand leagues fron 
France? Certainly he didn’t deny that 
the Emperor, from a particular point of 
view, was his superior; but he at least 
had not shed blood on such a scale, no; 
saused such terror to mankind. 

Meanwhile the island disappeared in 
the distance, and Tartarin, still with his 
elbow on the bulwarks, continued to play 
to the gallery—to the sailors who were ™ 
moving the cinders scattered on the deck 
to the officers of the watch, who had 
drawn nearer. 

At last, as Pascalon began to hav: 
enough, he asked his protector’s leave to 
go forward and mingle with the Tarasco 
nians, whom they perceived, in a fey 
frightened groups, in the rain, removed 
from them by the length of the ship. Th: 
young man pretended he wished to learn 
what they were saying about the Gov 
ernor; but his real hope was to catch a 
glimpse of his aear Clorinde, and be abl 
to drop into her ear a few words of en 
couragement and consolation. 

An hour later, when he came back, lie 
found Tartarin stretched on the couch in 
the little saloon, airing himself in his 
drawers, quite as if he had been at hom 
at Tarascon, in his little house on tli 
Long Walk, while he finished a pipe and 
sipped a delicious sherry-cobbler. 

In a smiling mood, not the least mo 
rose, he inquired, ‘‘ Well, and what do 
you find those good people say about 
me ?” 

Pascalon couldn’t conceal from him 
that it had struck him their backs were 
rather up. 

Huddled together between the forward 
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cattle, ill fed and harshly treat- 
eproached him with their princi- 
‘tunes. 
ittarin shrugged his shoulders. 
it will all evaporate the first time 
ymes out.” 
ew his people, you may well be- 


n't mean they really want to do 


o bad,” rejoined Pascalon. ‘* But 


worked up by that scoundrel of 


ilde 

stecalde! How is that ?” 

win was somewhat disturbed by 
of this name. Pascalon 
him 


ntion 
ed 
Costeecalde, 
Toma- 
come 


to 


the 
had 
n mid-ocean 
cked up out 
rifting boat, 
h he was 
of hunger 
thirst, had 
the 
the 
‘e of a Ta- 

ian colony 
english ter- 
ritory, and guided 
the ship even into 


med to 


1iodore 


The eyes of the 
Governor flashed. 
Ah, the traitor! 
\h, the reprobate !” 
Then Pasealon, 
to soothe him, re- 
lated the dread- 
ful adventures of 
Costecalde and his 
companions. 
lruphénus had 
n drowned! The three other militia- 
going ashore somewhere to look for 
ter, had fallen into the jaws of the 
thropophagi! Barban had been found 
| of starvation in the bottom of the 

As for Rugimabaud, a shark had 
n him up. 

Come, I say, a 
de who ate him up!” 

But the most extraordinary thing 
your Ee-ec-Excellency, is_ that 
tecalde pretends to have encountered 
\id-ocean, in the midst of a storm, 
glare of the lightning—guess 


It's Coste- 


shark! 


} 
bil, 


the 
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‘* What the deuce do you expect me to 


guess ?” 


** The Tarasque—the dear Old Granny! 

‘“*Cracky, what a fraud!” 

But, after all, the thing was not impos 
sible. The Tootoopumpum might have 
been wrecked ; or else the Tarasque, roped 
to the deck, might have been washed away 
by a great sea. 

At this moment a steward brought his 
Excellency the bill of fare, and some mo- 
ments later Tartarin, in the best of hu- 
mor, found himself at table with Pasca- 
lon before an excellent champagne din- 
ner—a dinner consisting of certain splen- 


BETWEEN DECKS 


did slices of salmon and some wonderful 
roast beef, done to the turn, quite pink, 
with a delicious pudding to follow. Tar- 
tarin relished his pudding so much that 
he requested a substantial portion might be 
carried to Brother Bataillet and Franque- 
balme. As for Pascalon, he manufac 
tured with the roast beef and the salmon 
a few delicate sandwiches, which he placed 
on one side. Is it necessary to say for 
whom, lackaday ? 

On the second day of the trip, as soon 
as the island was out of sight—it was as if 
its function in the archipelago had been 
to be an isolated reservoir of rain and 
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fog—the weather turned fine. 
The ship pursued her course un 
der a bright soft sky, through an 
ocean deservedly called Pacific. 
Every day after 
breakfast Tartarin 
went above and set 
tled himself in his 
place, the same 
place on the deck, 
to with 
his little Las Cases. 
Here was still an 
other point of re 
semblance. Had 
not Napoleon on the North- 
umberland his favorite cor- 


converse 


ner, the cannon on which he 
used to lean, and which came 
to be called the Emperor's 
gun? Had the great Taras 
conian this incident in mind? 
Was the coincidence not pure chance? It 
may be so; but the fact should not dimin- 
ish him in our eyes. When Napoleon 
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THE GYPSY EXAMINES TARTARIN’S HAND 


thinking of when he came to sit by the 
hearth of the Persians? Humanity is so 
old that we are always treading in some 
body’s footsteps. ) As a matter of fact the 
anecdotes furnished by Tartarin to his lit 
tle Las Cases, his backward glances over 
his career, had but a scant similarity to 
what is known of Napoleon, and were 
quite personal to himself 
Tarascon. 

His childhood in his native city figured 
in this retrospect: his precocious adven 
tures; the way that, as quite a little boy, 
he had had the love of arms and of the 
chase—the love of the very smell of wild 
beasts. Then how, in his rashest pranks, 
his Latin good sense had never forsaken 
him, a sane inner voice saying to him 
‘*Mind you go home early. Mind you 
don’t take cold.” 

He sat on the deck in the pleasant sun, 
lolled in his great rocking-chair, with a 
smile on his lips and his eyes dim with 
memories, while at the other end of tlie 
ship peeped out the captive heads of the 
wretched Tarasconians. He summoned 
back far off things, such as a visit one day 
to some gypsies who had encamped near 
the Pont du Gard. 


Tartarin of 
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inshine played over the red ma- 

iched the great arches with fire. 

hot, I remember, that a bottle of 
that I had put to cool in the 
can to boil as if it were on a gas 

(he gypsies had taken refuge in 

e of a cavern, When we were 

n, a ragged old crone came out 
id after having studied the lines 
and to tell my fortune, she said, 
day you'll bea king!’ Fora long 

erward I attached no importance 

prophecy. I had quite forgotten 

t see how in fact it has come true!” 

fter a moment's silence, he add 

You see I drop these reminiscences 

skelter just as they come to me, for 
they may be useful 
i. for the Memorial.” 
ealon drank in his 
yords, but he was not 
one to drink them. 
Half a dozen young mid 
ipmen, collected round 
rin, listened open- 
thed to his stories. 
far from them, stretch- 
ipon a bamboo couch, 
vung married woman, 
e Commodore’s lady, lis- 
ed as well. Of Anglo- 
Indian stock (Caleutta was 
home), much out of 
ealth, and travelling to 

over it, her warm pallor 

1 cheek like the petal 

a magnolia—her great 
lack eyes, gentle, pensive, 
rofound, gave her a lan 
guid charm, the effect of 

ch was deepened by 

e Way a great negress in 
a red turban behind her 

ived over her head a big 
feather fan. The Desde- 
mona of the ship, she 

iked her thirst in the eloquence of the 
captive Othello. 

Pascalon, very proud to see his master 
with such an audience, showed him off, 
drew him on to talk of his lion hunts, of 
iis ascent of the Jungfrau, of the memo- 

ile siege of Pampérigouste; while Tar- 

rin, expanding, let them have the whoje 

g, turn his pages like a book—some 

ne picture-book, illustrated by his ex- 

pressive Tarasconian habit of acting what- 

ever he said, and by the ‘ 
iunting stories. 


‘bang! bang!” of 


The Anglo-Indian, in her extension- 
chair, as drooping as a plucked flower, 
and curled up in her laces to keep warm, 
shivered when his voice rang out, and 
betrayed her emotions by the pink flush 
in her cheek, as delicate as a faint shade 
of carmine in a wash of water-color, 

When her husband, the Commodore. 
a kind of Hudson Lowe, with the head of 
a tiger and the cold eye of a jackal, came 
to say it was time to go down, she suppli- 
cated, ‘*No, no! not yet! not yet!” edging 
a glance toward the great Tarasconian, 
who, as you may suppose, had not failed 
to remark her, raising his voice for her 
benefit, and giving another flourish to his 
noble attitude and accent. 


THE COMMODORE'S WIFE. 


Sometimes when they went down to 
dinner, after one of these sittings, he ques- 
tioned Pascalon. 

‘“ What was the Commodore’s lady say- 
ing to you? It seemed to me that she 
was talking of me.” 

‘* Well, she was, mum-mum- master. 
Her ladyship was saying to me that she 
had already often heard you spoken of.” 

‘*That doesn’t surprise me,” said Tar- 
tarin,simply. ‘‘ I’m very popular in Eng- 
land.” @ 

Still another analogy with Napoleon! 
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TARTARIN FIRES UPON THE WHALE. 


One morning, when he had gone on 
deck rather early, he was surprised not 
to find his Anglo-Indian there as usual. 
She had probably been kept below by the 
bad weather, the chill in the air that hap- 


pened to have come that day. Delicate, 
nervously sensitive, she had shrunk from 
the mist and spray. 

The agitation of the ocean seemed to 
pervade the deck itself. 

There had been an excitement about 
a whale, an animal rare in those seas. 
This one had no blow-holes, and spouted 
no water, which led some of the sailors to 
declare that it was a female, and others to 
affirm that it was a particular species. 
They couldn’t agree. 

As the creature remained in the course 
of the ship, sticking close to it, a young 
midshipman asked leave of the Commo- 
dore to go and try to get hold of him. A 
surly dog as usual, the Commodore re- 
fused, on the pretext that they had no 
time to lose; but he authorized the young 
man to try the effect of a few shots. 
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The presumed whale was 
hundred and fifty to three hund: 
away, now showing, now divi 
and falling with the sea, whose 
undulations made it very diffic 
him. 

So a few shots were taken. of \ 
sailors in the shrouds announce: 
sult, or rather the absence of 1 
the animal had not yet 
He continued to play upon the s 
while every one watched, even t} 
Tarasconians shivering in the fore: 
drenched, soaked, far more expos: 
wind and weather than those whi 
quartered aft. 

Standing near the young office: 
were trying their skill, Tartarin 
nounced on the different shots: ‘* Too { 
Too short!” 

‘*Mum-mum-master, if 
try!” bleated Pascalon. 

Immediately, with a quick young in 
pulse, one of the midshipmen turned to 
Tartarin. 

‘* Would your Excellency like a shot 

He offered his rifle, and the way Tarta 
rin took the weapon, weighed it, and shou 
dered it, was something to see, as well as 
the way Pascalon asked, blushing, 
proud: 

‘How many times do you count for 
the whale ?” 

‘*T haven’t often tried this kind,” an 
swered the hero, ‘‘but I think it’s about 
eight.” 

He took aim, counted eight, fired, the: 
returned the rifle to the officer. 

‘**T think she has got it,” said the mid 
shipman. 

‘*Three cheers!” cried the sailors. 

**T knew it,” said Tartarin, modestly 

But at this moment the air was rent 
with dreadful howls, frantic cries that 
brought up the Commodore, who seemed 
to fancy his ship had suddenly been board 
ed by pirates. The Tarasconians in tle 
bows rushed about wringing their hands 
and brandishing their arms, all babbling 
together in the noise of wind and waves 

‘‘Heaven help us, the Tarasque! [le 
has shot the Tarasque! He has shot tlie 
dear Old Granny!” 

. Cracky! what are they saying?” 
ed Tartarin, turning pale. 

About ten yards away from the ship 
the Tarasque of Tarascon, the monstrous 
idol, reared above the green billows hier 
slimy, scaly back, her chimera’s head, 
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you we 
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dshot eyes, and a ferocious laugh 
ermilion lips. 

ff some very hard wood, with a 

leton, she had kept afloat with 

il cleverness ever since the mo- 

; was afterward learned, a big se: 

ied her off Scrapouchinat’s deck. 

been rolling hither and thither 

reat tides and currents, tumbling 

ing, stuck all over with sea-weed 

ls, outliving the typhoon and the 

never sick nor sorry, indestruct- 

le. in short; and now her first, her only 

sound, had been inflicted by Tartarin of 

larascon 

lo come from him—and to come to her! 

The great fresh gash stared at them all 
from the middle of the poor Old Granny’s 
forehead 

One of the midshipmen cried: *‘I say, 
look there, Lieutenant Swift! What ex 
traordinary beast can that be?” 

That extraordinary beast is the Ta- 
rasque, young man,” said Tartarin, sol- 
emnly. ‘‘The great ancestress, the ven- 
erated grandmother, of every good Taras 
conian.”” 

The officer stared in bewilderment, as 
well he might, to learn that the quaint 
monster was related by ties of blood to 
the strange, swarthy, mustachioed tribe 
they had picked up on the shore of a des- 
ert island. 

Tartarin had uncovered, humble and 
respectful, but the venerated grandmo- 
ther was already far, tumbling through 
the wide swell of the Pacific. There she 
must wander still, an unsubmergable 
waif, mentioned here and there, from time 
to time, in travellers’ tales, now as a gi 
gantic polypus, now as a huge sea-ser- 
pent, and ever the terror of crews and the 
stupefaction of whalers. 

As long as she was within sight, Tar- 
tarin followed her, in silence, with his 
eyes; and only when she became at last a 


little black spot on the white surge of the 


LA TARASQUE AFLOAT. 


horizon he murmured, feebly, to Pasca- 

lon, ‘‘Remember J have told you, my 

child, that’s a shot that will bring me bad 
luck!” 

And ail the rest of the day the hero 
was uneasy, full of remorse and of a kind 
of sacred dread. 

Il. 

A Dinner at the Commodore’s.—Tartarin takes a 
Step or two of the National Reel.—Lieutenant 
Swift’s Definition of the Tarasconian.—In Sight 
of Gibraltar.—The Vindictive Tarasque. 

They had been sailing for a week, and 
were approaching the fragrant shores of 
India, under the same clear and creamy 
sky, on the same soft, oily sea, that Tarta- 
rin had enjoyed on his first voyage, when, 
on a fine afternoon of heat and light, he 
was dozing in his cabin, in linen panta- 
loons, his dear old head done up in his 
spotted bandanna, knotted like the peace- 
ful ears of a ruminant. 

Suddenly Pascalon tumbled into the 
room. 

‘**Eh? What is it? What’s the mat- 
ter?” the great man broke out, pulling off 
his bandanna, which he was not fond of 
exhibiting. 

‘*T th-th-think she’s done for!” an- 
swered Pascalon, out of breath, rounding 
his eyes and stammering more than ever. 

‘“Who’s done for? The Tarasque ? 
Devil take her, I know it too well!” 

‘*No, no,” said Pascalon, below his 
breath; ‘‘I speak of the Commodore's 
lady.” 

‘*Merey on us! poor little thing—she 
too? What makes you think so?” 

For all answer Pascalon held out to 
cim an engraved card, nothing less than 
an invitation to dinner that very evening 
from Commodore Lord William and Lady 
William Plantagenet, an invitation in- 
cluding his Excellency’s secretary. 

‘*Oh, the old story—woman, woman !” 
Tartarin cried; for evidently this invita- 
tion must have proceeded from her lady- 

ship. The idea could not have been 
the husband’s; he didn’t deal in 
such delicate attentions. ‘‘ Howev- 
er, ought I to accept? Doesn’t my 
position of prisoner of war 

Pascalon, who had chapter and 
verse, reminded him that on the 
Northumberland Napoleon ate at 
the Admiral’s table. 

‘* Yes, that settles it,” Tartarin in- 
stantly rejoined. 

‘* Only the Emperor used to retire 
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A DINNER WITH THE COMMODORE 


with the ladies when the wine came on,” 
Pascalon added. 

‘* Perfectly; that settles it still better. 
Reply, in the third person, that we shall 
have the pleasure of going.” 

‘* And we dress, master, don’t we ?” 

‘* Certainly we dress!” 

-ascalon would have liked to drape 
himself in his mantle of Grandee of the 
first class, but Tartarin did not favor this 
measure, not intending himself to assume 
the ribbon of the Order. 

‘* The invitation is not to the Governor ; 
it is to Tartarin,” he said to his secretary. 
‘*Don’t you see the shade ?” 

There was nothing that the deuce of a 
fellow didn’t himself see. 

The dinner was truly princely; served 
in a great glittering saloon that was fur- 
nished in the rarest woods, and ceiled and 
wainscoted in that deft and delicate Eng- 
lish panelling in which the fitting of the 
firm thin plates is like goldsmith’s work. 

Tartarin was seated in the place of hon- 
or,on Lady William’s right. There were 
few guests—only Lieutenant Swift and 
the ship’s doctor, both of whom under- 
stood French. A footman in nankeen 
livery, stiff and solemn,stood behind every 
chair. Nothing could have been richer 
than the decanters and flagons and wine- 
coolers, the massive plate with the Plan- 
tagenet arms. Inthe middle of the table 
was a magnificent piece of silver over- 
flowing with the choicest flowers. You 
might have thought you were dining with 
a viceroy. 

Pascalon, naturally bashful in all this 
splendor, stuttered the more that he al- 
ways happened to have his mouth full 
when he tried to speak. He admired the 
easy grace of Tartarin under the observa- 
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po, 


tion of t} 

ish host, 
suspicious 
green e) 

ed with | 

not rende 
human b 
brows an 
This had 

least effect 
tarin: it 

to see he 

to creatur 
jungle. H 

to Lady \ 
with high cou 
he chatted a. 
ticulated, while his hostess scarcely 1); 
an effort to conceal her sympathy for 
hero, looking at him with such orbs of 
own, extraordinary orbs that seemed 
once to laugh and to languish. 

‘*The unfortunates! The husband 
see it all!” Pascalon said to himself ey: 
moment. 

Her ladyship desired to know all about 
the wonderful Tarasque. 

So Tartarin told her the old tale of St 
Martha and her blue ribbon; told her of 
his people, the history of the Tarasconian 
race, its traditions, and its exodus. Then 
he gave her a sketch of his administration 
his projects, his reforms, the new code of 
law that he had drawn up. It was an odd 
thing, but it happened to be the first time 
he had ever spoken of his code of law 

He was profound; he was bantering 
and, grazing as he went the things of the 
heart, he sang a few of the airs of his 
country—about John of Tarascon, for in 
stance, taken by Corsairs, and his roman 
tic amours with the Sultan’s daughter. 

Leaning over Lady William, with what 
eyes he devoured her as he sang the verse 


li¢ 


“They say that when he became general of tle 
army, 
With laurels on his brow, the laurels of th 
victor, 
The daughter of the king, the daughter 
and shining, 
Said to him, for she was smitten,” etc 


He amused and delighted them all 
they all relaxed‘and thawed under the in 
fluence of his warm, sonorous voice 

Her languid ladyship, usually so pale, 
turned quite rosy. 

She asked him about the national reel, 
the famous farandole that he was always 
talking about. 





ne, it’s simple enough. I'll see 


ae how you.” 
\) shing to monopolize the effect, 
sa » his secretary, ‘‘ No, Pascalon; 
iw!” 
H nself got up, striking out as he 


he air—ra-pa-ta, pa-ta-pla! Un 

) it this moment the ship gave a 

» that he presently found himself 

ng posture on the floor; but he 

imself up good-humoredly, and 

= the first to laugh at his misadventure. 

[’ Englishry were tickled to death. 

quet at this moment was drawing 

ose — poor Tartarin had scarcely 

tasted and as the decanters had been 

ged on the board, her ladyship rose 
und rustled out. 

At this the Tarasconian instantly toss 

ed away his napkin and followed her, 

thout explanation or excuse—conform- 







“HE BENT TOWARD HIS COMPANION 


ing thus, in every particular, to the Na- 
poleonic tradition. This was what Napo- 
leon did; so why shouldn't he do it ? 

The English looked at each other in 
stupefaction, and exchanged in their lan- 
guage a few remarks that Pascalon only 
vaguely understood; such as “ original,” 
awfully queer,” ‘‘ off his head.” 

The good secretary did his best to apol- 
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ogize for his master; put forward the plea 
that his Excellency, who scarcely drank 
any wine, was never in the habit of sit 
ting long. 

Then, as Tartarin was out of the way, 
it became his turn to let himself go. Pas 
calon took the floor and kept it. He told 
a series of stories of his own, and on the 
question of claret was quite a match for 
his entertainers. You wouldn't have rec- 
ognized these starched gentry under the 
contagious, humanizing, Southern influ- 
ence of the two Tarasconians. 

Shrewdly suspecting that his kind mas 
ter had gone to rejoin her ladyship on 
deck. Pascalon, as soon as they rose from 
table, offered to take a hand with the 
Commodore, whom he knew to be a devo 
tee of chess. 

Their companions conversed round 
about, and at a given moment Mr. Swift 
said something to the doctor that made 
him laugh aloud. 

The Commodore raised lis head: 
‘* What is Swift saying that’s clever ?” 

Swift repeated what he had said, and 
the pair laughed again. 

Pasealon easily made out 
that they were talking of Tar- 
tarin, but he could only catch 
a few words; the sense was 
lost to him. 

Meanwhile, what was Tar- 
tarin up to? 

He was on the deck, close to 
his hostess, and the minutes 
elapsed for him with a charm 
and a sweetness of their own. 
They drew an irresistible poetry 
from the warm, scented breath 

of the trade- 
winds, and from 
the rich glow on 
sky and sea, and 
all over the 
deck of the ship, 
of a great sunset 
that made all 
the ropes and 
Spars seem to 
trickle with gooseberry juice. Leaning 
against Lady William’s chair, our gal- 
lant friend, who habitually wore his 
heart slung over his shoulder, took ad- 
vantage of the hour for reverie, the hour 
for love; he bent toward his companion, 
and murmured low. Knowing how wo- 
men like to comfort and console, he re- 
lated, in a voice muffled with emotion, 
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the door was 
noticed Pase: read} 
at a table, wit read Th 
in his hands , 
appearance o 
with great int 
leaves of a lex 

‘What ar 
ing there, my 
lon ?” 

The faithful 
ry, following | 
his cabin, appr 
of the scandal caused 
by hisabrupt withdraw 
al from the table. He 
spoke of the phrase 
dropped by Lieutenant 
Swift and overheard by exerc 
the Commodore. wh him, ' 


Comn 


PASCALON PLAYING CHESS WITH THE COMMODORE. had made him repeat it like 


the romance of his relations with the little 
dusky princess. Pulling off the plaster, 
as it were, from the sore of his grief, he 
drew a picture of their heart-rending sepa- 
ration. 

I won’t declare to you that the picture 
was very exact, that he didn’t compose 
and arrange it a little; but, at any rate, 
he painted the scene as he would have 
liked it to be. The ‘*‘ poor child ” had been 
dragged one way by family duties, and 
the other by conjugal love; so that, with 
his crushed heart, he could only bid her 
remain with her old father, who had no 
one else left. As he told these things he 
shed real tears, and it seemed to him there 
were tears, too, in the fine Anglo-Indian 
eyes that rested on him while the sun 
slowly sank into the sea, leaving on the 
horizon a kind of violet bloom. 

But shadows approach, and the freez- 
ing voice of the Commodore suddenly 
breaks the spell: 

‘It’s getting late; it’s too cool for you, 
my dear. You must go down.” 

She got up, and bowed slightly. ‘‘Good- 
night, Monsieur Tartarin.” 

He was infinitely moved by the soft- 
ness with which these words were uttered. 

He remained a few minutes longer on 
the deck, walking to and fro, alone with 
his thoughts; but night was rapidly com- 
ing on. The Commodore was right; the 
air was beginning to freshen; so he 
thought it best to go to bed. 

In passing the little saloon, of which 


to the general amus for hi 
ment. It wi 
‘* Although I understand English toler have 
ably well,” said Pascalon, ‘‘I didn’t quite Jaeq) 
catch the meaning of it. I only under his 
stood that they were talking of something Ho 
like a garden globe—one of those big tune 
balls, silvered over, you know, that stand Thes 
on a lawn, and reflect surrounding ob- so il 
jects. But I remembered the words, and then 
I’ve just been trying to reconstruct the cold 
sentence.” mun 
While these explanations went on, Tar- fails 
tarin had lain down and stretched him : benc 
self out in his bed, quite at his ease, with fect 
his head done up in his bandanna; and selv 
he asked, while he lighted the pipe that in t 
he smoked every night before he went to kine 
sleep, ‘‘ And how, then, does your transla mel 
tion come out ?” [ sp 
“This way, my dear master—this is it I 
On the whole, the Tarasconian is the effe 
Frenchman magnified and exaggerated onl 
seen, as it were, in a garden globe.” har 
‘* And you tell me that was what they tipl 
found to laugh at ?” all, 
‘* All of them—the Lieutenant, the doc- pel 
tor, the Commodore himself. They could 
scarcely stop laughing.” 
Tartarin shrugged his shoulders with a 
grimace of pity. ‘‘It tells the story of 
how rarely the English have occasion 
to laugh, if that sort of rubbish amuses 
them. Come, good-night, my child; go 
to bed yourself.” 
And soon they were both lapped in 
dreams—dreams in which one communed 
with his Clorinde, and the other with the 
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‘e's lady—for Likiriki was al- 
1e past. 
vs followed the days and made 
and the voyage stretched out, 
divine—an episode to count in 
s life. 
vy were unforgettable hours, such 
one wishes to keep forever, to 
with a golden pin, as you fix a 
n aglass case; made up of long 
the deck, and of unexpressed af- 
or a charming listening woman, 
one asked no- 
nore than the 
hy she had al 
ready shown. 
\dd to this the nat 
ral attraction that he 
exercised on all round 
im, officers and sailors 
dike having nothing 
for him but kind smiles. 
It was he who might 
have said, as Victor 
Jat quemont* said in 
his correspondence : 

How odd is my for- 

tune with the English! 

These men who seem 

so inexpressive among 
themselves, always so 
coldanddumb,my com 
municativeness never 

fails to make them un- 

bend. They become af- 
fectionate in spite of them- 
selves, and for the first time 
in their lives I make capital 
kind people—I make French- 
men—of any Englishmen with whom 
[ spend twenty-four hours.” 

If an ordinary Frenchman could 
effect this magical transformation, 
only think what a Tarasconian might 
have done, being a Frenchman mul- 
tiplied by ten !—-what Tartarin, above 
all, could do, being a complete com- 
pendium of Tarascon! 

He was adored by every one on the ship 

that is, by every one inthe cabin. There 
was no more talk of his being a prisoner 
of war; of his taking his chance with an 
English jury. It was quite settled that he 
vas to be set free as soon as they should 
reach Gibraltar. 

\s for the fieree Commodore, delighted 
to have found an adversary as redoubt- 
able as Pasealon, he passed half his days 

* The celebrated French traveller. 


before the chess-board, leaving Tartarin in 
full liberty to make a certain degree of 
love to Lady William. 

The poor secretary was the only one 
who was not perfectly happy. He found 
these interminable games of chess a dread- 
ful bondage, so that he was even sorry to 
have betrayed his skill. He was much 
disconcerted in the evening, in particular, 
when he found himself, through having 
to give the Commodore his eternal re- 
vanche, prevented from going forward to 


TARTARIN LOADED WITH CHAINS. 


take a look at his dear Clorinde, for whom 
he never failed to put aside some delicate 
morsel, some tidbit purloined from the 
Governor's dessert. 

For our poor Tarasconians, on their 
side, continued to be treated as prisoners 
and huddled far forward in their galley; 
so that it was the only sadness Tartarin 
knew, the wrinkle in his bed of roses, 
when he was perorating on the poop, or 
making a certain degree of love in the 
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PASCALON WRITING IN PRISON. 


pensive glow of the sunset, the fact that 


over against him there, below the level 
of the lifted stern, he had a glimpse of his 
compatriots jammed together like vile 
cattle, under the guard of a sentry, and 
that they averted their eyes from him in 
horror, especially after the baleful day 
when he pointed a rifle-at the Tarasque. 

They could never forgive him this 
crime, nor could he himself ever forget the 
fatal shot that was to bring him bad luck. 

They had passed the Strait of Malacca, 
the Red Sea, and had rounded the Sicilian 
cape; they were getting on to Gibraltar. 

One morning, as land had been sight- 
ed, Tartarin and Pascalon were putting 
up their luggage with the help of one of 
the footmen, when suddenly they became 
conscious of the little lurch given by a 
ship when it stops. The Tomahawk was 
stopping, in fact, and at the same moment 
was heard a sound of oars. 

**See what it is, Pascalon,” said Tar- 
tarin. ‘‘Isn’t it probably the pilot ?” 

A row-boat had hailed them indeed, 
but it was not the pilot, as the boat car- 
ried the French flag and was manned by 
French sailors, among whom were visible 
two men dressed in black and wearing 
high hats. 
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The soul o 
thrilled. ‘‘Ah.t 
flag! Let me 
me see it, my « 
He made fo 
hole, but at th 
the door open: 
ting a flood 
and two const 
plain clothes, 
voices, armed 
rants, with a w) 
tradition, with 
tackle,in short. | 
base hands on th: 
py State of Thing 
on his se 
The State of Thin 
turned pale and 
treated. ‘Take car 
what you do! ['p 
_ Tartarin of Taras 
con!” 
**That’s just why 
There was not a 
further word of ex 
planation ; 
word of reply 
his multiplied ques 
It was impossible to learn what 
either of them had done, why they were 
arrested, and where they were to be con 
ducted. It was impossible to learn any- 
thing, to become conscious of anything 
but the shame of passing laden with 
chains—for they had been handcuffed 
before the midshipmen and the sailors 
and through the laughter and jeers of 
hooting compatriots, who leaned over the 
sides of the ship, and applauded, and 
cried, ‘‘ Bravo! well done, zou, zou!” as 
the captives were let down to the boat 
At this moment Tartarin would have 
liked to sink to the bottom of the sea. 
To change from a prisoner of war like 
Napoleon to the condition of a vulgar 
swindler! And the Commodore's lady 
looked on! 
Decidedly he was right—the Tarasque 
was avenged, was even cruelly avenged. 


not a 


tions. 


Ill. 
Continuation of Pascalon’s Memorial 
July 5th. Prison of Tarascon-on-tl 
Rhone.—I’'m just back from the prelim 
inary inquiry. I know, at last, of what 
we are accused, the Governor and I, and 
why, brutally seized on the Tomahawk, 
in the midst of bliss, like a pair of eels 














t of the clear depths, we were 
toa French ship, and brought 
fs to Marseilles, whence, under 
ng attentions paid to accom- 
minals, we were forwarded to 
and placed in solitary confine- 
n ie city jail. 
Wi e accused of fraud, of 
hter through criminal neglect, 
olating the laws on emigration. 
\h. 0 certainly I must have violated 
laws onemigration, 
' very first time I’ve 
er heard of them, even by 
me, confound them! 
\fter two days of solitary 
nent, and being for 
len to speak to any one 
ver—that’s the sort of 
that’s terrible for one 
of us—we were dragged to 
he police court, and planted 
the re before a magistrate. 
This magistrate, Monsieur 
Bonicar by name, began his 
eareer at Tarascon some ten 
vears ago, so that he knows 
ne perfectly, having been 
more than a hundred times 
it the shop, where I used to 
prepare him a dressing for a 
chronic eczema that he had 
on his face, and that he still 


gross 


las 

This didn’t prevent him, 
however, from asking me my 
surname and my Christian 
name, my age and my profes- 
sion, as if he had never seen 
me in his life. I had to tell 
him everything I knew about 
the Port Tarascon business, 
and to talk two hours with- 
out drawing breath. I went 
so fast his clerk couldn't fol- 
me. Then, without good-morning cr 
good-evening, ‘‘ Accused, you may ste;: 
down.” 

In the lobby of the court I encountered 
my poor Governor, whom I had not seen 
since the day we were put under lock and 
He struck me as terribly changed. 

As I passed, he managed to say to me, 
in that voice of his that thrills: ‘*Cour- 
age, my child! The truth is like oil; it 
always rises to the surface.” 
He couldn’t add another 


LOW 


Key. 


word: the 


constables hustled him away. 
Constables for him! 


Tartarin in irons 
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at Tarascon! And this anger, this hatred 
of a whole peeple—his people! 

I shall always have in my ears their 
howls of fury, the hot breath of the Rab- 
blebabble when the police van brought 
us back here, each of us padlocked in his 
compartment. 

The lowered hood of my kennel pre- 
vented me from seeing, but I could hear 
all round me the uproar of a great crowd. 


There was a moment when the van 
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stopped in the middle of the market-place. 
I knew this by the smell that came in 
through the cracks, by the little gleams 
of sweet light; it was the very breath of 
the city, an odor of love-apples, egg-plant, 
melons of Cavaillon, pepper-plant, and 
great sweet onions. Oh, how it made my 
mouth water to smell all the good things 
that I haven't touched for such an age! 
There was such a dense crowd that 
our horses couldn’t get on—a Tarascon 
crammed full enough to make you be- 
lieve that nobody had ever been killed, or 
drowned, or devoured by the anthropoph- 
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agi. Didn’t leven 
seem to recognize 
the voice of our 
Assessor of Taxes, 
the late Cambala- 
lette? It was an 
illusion,certainly, 
inasmuch as Bé- 
zuquet himself is 
able to testify to 
the taste of the 
poor man’s flesh; 
but all the same 
it will give you an 
idea. One thing 
I certainly heard, 
a most ‘familiar 
jabber: *‘ Duck 
him ! drown 
him! Zou, zou! 
To the Rhone! 
to the Rhone! 
Let’ss make a 
noise ! To 
the river 
with Tarta- 
rin !” Es- 
courbaniés 
was not to be 
mistaken ; he 
was yelling 
louder than 
any one. 
Totheriver 
with Tartarin! What a lesson in history! 
What a page for the Memorial ! 

I forgot to say that our examining ma- 
gistrate gave me back my diary, which had 
been seized on the Tomahawk. He had 
found it interesting; he even urged me to 
continue it; andin regard to a few of our 
local idioms which have slipt in here and 
there, he said to me, as he smiled in his 
red whiskers, ‘‘ You shouldn't call it the 
Petit Mémorial: you should call it the 
Petit Méridional !” 

I pretended to laugh at his wretched 
joke. 

July 5th-15th.—The city prison at Ta- 
rascon is an old historic castle, the former 
castle of King René, which you may see 
any day from a distance on the bank of 
the Rhone, flanked with its four towers. 

We have not had much luck with old 
historic castles. That time in Switzer- 
land when my illustrious friend was tak- 
en for a Nihilist leader, and we were all 
taken with him, didn’t they throw us, at 
Chillon, into the dungeon of Bonivard ? 


PASCALON LOOKS OUT. 
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Here, it is true, it is a little | 
ble: the sunshine pours in, tem, 
the breeze of the Rhone; it’s not 
ally raining, like Switzerland 
Tarascon. 

My place of confinement is of 
rowest; the four bare stone wal! 
few inscriptions gouged out, an 
stead, attable, anda chair. I gei 
through a barred window—anyth 
‘* big ’—that hangs high over the | 

It’s just from here that during t 
Revolution the Jacobins were c¢ 
into the river—-those for whom tl: 
our famous popular song. 

Dear me, how the populac 
changes! They favor us in the ev 
with that terrible catch. I hear 
voices come up from below. | 
know what they’ve done with my 
Governor, but the horrid chorus must 
reach him as well as me, and he 
make some singular reflections. 

My dearest master! how, with his ex 
pansive nature, he must miss me! And 
I miss him too, though I confess I fee] a 
certain relief at being alone and able to 
think things over. 

In the long-run it’s rather fatiguing to 
be intimate with a great man. He talks 
so much about himself! 


hing 
their 
aon t 


pe Or 


must 


That was why, 
on the Tomahawk, I never had a minute 
of my own, never an instant to take a 


look at my Clorinde. So many a time | 
said to myself, ‘‘She’s over there!” but | 
could never get away. After dinner | al 
ways had the Commodore's confounded 
chess, and the rest of the day Tartarin 
never let go of me, especially after I con 
fessed to him that I was busy with the 
Memorial. ‘* Write down this. Don’t for 
get to make a note of that.” He poured 
out anecdotes about himself and his rela 
tions, and they were not always particu 
larly interesting. 

To think of poor Las Cases! Of his hav 
ing driven such a trade for so many years 
The Emperor used to wake him up at six 
in the morning to carry him off to walk, 
to drive, and as soon as they had started 
used to begin: ‘‘ Have you got the place 
Las Cases? When I signed the treaty o! 
Campo-Formio—” The poor confidant 
had his own affairs—his sick child, his 
wife in France—but what was this for the 
other, who thought of nothing but de 
scribing and explaining himself to Europe, 
to the universe, to posterity, every day 
and all day, every night and all night, 
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und years together? The truth 
victim of the English was not 

but Las Cases. 
ent, however, I'm spared this 
Heaven bear me witness 
not worked for my indepen- 
is only that they keep us apart, 
advantage of it to think of my- 
infinite misery, and of my be- 

rinde. 

ie believe me guilty? She—nev- 
er family does—all the Espazettes 
Escudelles de Lambese. For all 
a man without a title is always 
In any case I've given up all 
, of ever being accepted as a candi- 
for the dear girl’s hand, fallen as I 
from earthly grandeurs. Ishall have 
vo aud take up my work again among 
zuquet’s bottles and jars, in the phar- 
wyon the bitof asquare. Such is glory! 
July 17th.—A thing that troubles me 
ich is that no one comes to see me. 
ley include me in the hatred that they 
herish for my master. As the proverb 


When the wind is straight, the tree bends; 
When a man’s poor, he lacks friends.” 


My cell affords me no other recreation 


than an oceasional perch on my table. In 

this way I can reach my window, from 
vhich, through the iron grating, I catch 
wonderful view. 

Between its little pale green islands, 
wushed up with the breeze, the Rhone is 
shot with scattered sunshine, while the 
sky is all streaked with the dark flight of 
the martens, rushing about with little 
cries, almost grazing me, or dropping from 
ver sofarup. Far below me is the great 
suspension-bridge, so long that it swings 
ike a hammock; you expect to see it 
vhisked away like somebody’s hat as soon 
as the mistral blows, as indeed you might 
have seen it once upon a time. 

On the banks of the river rise the ruins 
of old castles—Beaucaire, with the town at 
ts feet, and Courtezon too, and Vacquei- 
ras. Behind their thick walls, crumbling 
vith age, were held of old those courts of 
love in which the troubadours, the nation- 
al bards of those days, enjoyed the favor 
of the princesses and queens they sang. 
How everything changes! The old man- 
ors are now but heaps of stone smothered 
in briers, and the national bards of to-day 
may sing about the fine ladies and the 
damsels as they will, the damsels and the 


fine ladies don’t trouble their heads about 
them. 

A glimpse that makes me rather less 
sad is that of the Beaucaire Canal, with 
all its boats massed together, and on its 
borders the red legs of the little soldiers 
whom from my casement I see strolling 
about. 

The good people of Beaucaire must be 
delighted with all our misadventures, and 
especially with the collapse of our great 
man. It must be a joy to them to know 
he’s in prison and treated like a thief fit 
for hanging or drowning, for our proud 
opposite neighbors have long been ex- 
asperated by his renown—ever since they 
have ceased to be heard of themselves, and 
their famous fair has ceased to be talked 
about. 

When I was a boy I remember what a 
rumpus they still used to make with that 
great invention. People flocked from all 
over (except from Tarascon—the bridge is 
so dangerous); it was a tremendous con- 
course, half a million of souls at the least, 
crammed in between the booths. But 
from year to year the thing has gone off; 
it’s nothing to speak of now. Beaucaire 
still holds her great fair, only no one 
comes to it. You see nothing but pla- 
cards up in the place: To Let; To Let; 
Furnished Apartments; so that if some 
traveller does turn up, a stray bagman 
or so, the people all rush out and over- 
whelm him,rend him limbfrom limb. The 
Town Council comes to meet him with a 
band of music. In a word, Beaucaire has 
lost every sort of credit, while Tarascon 
has grown more and more celebrated. 
And thanks to whom, pray, if not to Tar- 
tarin ? 

Perched on my table, just now, I was 
looking out and thinking of these things. 
The sun had gone down, it was twilight, 
when suddenly, on the other side of the 
Rhone, a great light was kindled on the 
tower of their castle. It burned a long 
time, and a long time I watched it; for it 
struck me it was rather mysterious, this 
arbitrary blaze, casting a ruddy reflection 
on the Rhone in the deep silence of the 
night, stirred only by the heavy flight of 
the buzzard. What could it be meant 
for ?—was it a signal ? 

Is there some one, some admirer of our 
great Tartarin, who wants to -help him 
te escape? It’s so extraordinary, such a 
blaze lighted on the very top of a ruined 
tower, just opposite to his prison! 
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July 18th.—To-day, as we came back 
from the court, while the police van was 
passing before St. Martha’s, I heard the 
still imperious voice of Madame des Espa- 
zettes call out, with the familiar nasality 
of these parts, ‘‘ Cloreinde! Cloreinde!” 
and a soft, angelic voice, the voice of my 
beloved, reply, ‘‘ Mamma-a-a!” She’s so 
lamb-like that she seemed to ba-a it. 

I dare say she was on her way to 
church to pray for me, for the issue of 
the trial. 

Returned to prison greatly touched. 
Wrote a few verses in our graceful dia- 
lect on the happy presage of this en- 
counter. 

In the evening, at the same hour, the 
same fire blazes on the tower of Beau- 
caire. It shines over there in the dark- 
ness like the bonfire always kindled on 
St. John’s Eve. Evidently it’s a signal. 

Tartarin, with whom I have been able 
to exchange two words in the lobby, has 
also seen the mysterious flame through 
the bars of his dungeon, and when I told 
him what I thought of it, suggested that 
it may be the work of friends who wish, 
like those of Napoleon at St. Helena, to 
get him away, he seemed greatly struck 
by the parallel. 

‘** Ah, really,when Napoleon was at St. 
Helena they tried to rescue him ?” 

But after a moment’s reflection he de- 
clared that he would never consent to this. 

“It’s not the descent from the tower 
—the descent of three hundred feet by a 
rope-ladder—that weuld frighten me. 
Don’t think that, my child! What I 
should dread much more is looking as 
if I were afraid to meet the charge. Tar- 
tarin of Tarascon will never flee.” 

Ah, if all those who keep howling as he 
passes, ‘‘ To the river, zou! to the Rhone!” 
could have heard with what sincerity of 
accent he spoke! And they accuse him 
of gross fraud; they pretend to believe 
him an accomplice of the infamous Duc 
de Mons! Oh, come, you don’t mean it! 

It’s none the less true that he no longer 
stands up for his Duke; he now estimates 
the Belgian scoundrel at his true value. 
This will clearly appear from his defence, 
for Tartarin is to plead his own cause. 
For myself, I stutter too much to speak 
in public; so my case has been under- 
taken by Cicero Franquebalme, the in- 
comparably and inveterately close text- 
ure of whose reasoning is a secret to no- 
body. 


July 20th. Evening.—The h 
[ pass before the magistrate are (seadfy) 
ly painful. The difficulty is not 1 lefend 
myself, but to do it without too utter), 
giving away my poor master. He hag 
been so imprudent, has had sw 
confidence in his abominable Du! 
then, with the intermittent eczema 
worthy on the bench, one neve: 
whether to fear or to hope; for h 
tion rides him iike a mania—he is furioys 
when it *‘ shows,” though he lets you off 
easier when it doesn’t. 

An individual on whom it ‘‘ shows,” oy 
whom it will always ‘‘ show,” is our un. 
fortunate Bézuquet, who, over there on 
our far isle, used to get on well enough 
with his pictorial punctures; but here. 
under the sky of Provence, is so sorry for 
himself that he never goes out: buries 
himself in the depths of his laboratory. 
where he mixes herbs and makes messes. 
serving his customers in a velvet mask. 
like a conspirator in a comic opera. 

It is noticeable that men are much more 
sensitive than women to these cutaneous 
affections —eruptions and pimples and 
blotches. I dare say this is at the bottom 
of Bezuquet’s rancor against Tartarin 
the cause of all his woes. 

July 24th.—Summoned before M. Boni- 
varagain. I thinkit must be the last time 
He showed me a bottle that had been 
found by a fisherman on one of the is! 
ands of the Rhone, and made me read a 
letter that the bottle contained: ‘‘ Tarta- 
rin, Tarascon, City Jail. Courage. A 
friend is looking out for you at the other 
end of the bridge. He will cross it when 
the moment has come.—A FELLOW-Vic 
TIM OF THE Duc DE Mons.” 

The magistrate asked me if I remem 
bered to have seen this handwriting be- 
fore. I replied that I didn’t know it; but, 
as one must always tell the truth, I added 
that an attempt had once been made to 
correspond with Tartarin on some such 
system. I spoke of the similar bottle 
that before our great exodus reached him 
with a letter to which he had attached no 
importance, judging it only a rather vul- 
gar joke. 

The magistrate said, ‘‘ Very good,” and 
thereupon dismissed me. 

July 26th.—The inquiry is over, and 
the case is expected to come on very soon. 
The town is in high fermentation. The 
case will be opened about August Ist. 
There will be little sleep for me till then. 
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moreover, since I have really 
this roasting little oven of a cell. 
ed to leave the window open, so 
nosquitoes come in in clouds. I 
the pleasure of hearing the rats 
¢ in the corners. 
ne these last days I have had sev- 
rviews with my counsel. He 
Tartarin with infinite bitter- 
| feel that he doesn’t forgive him 
having intrusted him with his 
Poor Tartarin! he has no one on 


Its #on 
nt il 


slept 


D1 


ems that the whole composition of 

rt has been altered. Franque- 

:' as given me the names of the 
ves: Mr. Justice Mouillard, with Van 
» and Roger du Nord for assistants. 
e's no loeal influence at work. I’m 
ese gentlemen don’t come from 


here. For some reason unknown to me 
the charges of manslaughter through 
criminal neglect and violation of the laws 
on emigration have been withdrawn from 
the indictment. A warrant is out against 
our precious Duke, but I shall be surprised 
to see him turn up; so that Tartarin will 
have beside him in the dock only Pascal 
Testaniére, known as Pascalon. 

July 31st.—A night of fever and an- 
guish. It comes on to-morrow. Lay 
very late in bed. Had only strength to 
jot down this Tarasconian proverb that 
I used to hear repeated by Bravida—he 
knew them all: 

“To stay in bed and not to sleep, 
To wait and yet see nothing peep, 
To love and yet have no delight— 
Are things to kill a man outright.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


NEW MONEYS OF LINCOLN’S ADMINISTRATION, 
THEIR ORIGIN, GROWTH, AND VALUE. 
BY L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


2 generation which elected Presi- 


dent Lincoln had known only two 
sinds of money—the notes of the State 
anks and the coins authorized by Con- 
There were many varieties of the 
bank-notes, variable in appearance 
value. The policy of Secretary 
destroyed the circulation of the 
bank-notes,and substituted for them 
ites of the national banks, under 
the holder was absolutely secured 
nst loss. The necessities of war cre- 
| several new kinds of paper money, 
some cases invented new names 
them, such as ‘‘demand notes,” 
en-thirties,” ‘‘ postage currency,” 
fractional currency,” and finally ‘‘ legal 
tenders,” popularly known as “ green- 
The ‘‘Treasury notes,” authorized by 
tatutes in foree on the 4th of March, 
i861, did not circulate as money. They 
ore interest at the rate of six per cent., 
vere payable one year after date, and is- 
sued in denominations of not less than 
dollars. Before the extra session of 
Congress on July 4, 1861, the Secretary 
had contrived to sell six and a half mill- 
ion dollars in these notes at par by offer- 
ing with them a like amount in bonds on 
twenty years’ time at six per cent. inter- 
Vou. LXXXL—No. 485.—64 


est, at rates varying from 85 to 92 per 
cent. of their par value. These amounts 
relieved the wants of the Treasury in a 
very slight degree, and made no impres- 
sion upon the circulation of the country. 


DEMAND NOTES. 

As the 4th of July approached it be- 
came apparent that some provision for the 
pay of the army and navy and other 
pressing demands must be made without 
waiting for the negotiation of a loan. 
The Secretary accordingly recommended 
in his first report, and Congress by the 
act of July 17th authorized, the immediate 
issue of Treasury notes to the amount of 
fifty, afterward increased to sixty million 
dollars, in denominations of not less than 
ten dollars, payable on demand without 
interest. On the 5th of August a supple- 
mental act was passed authorizing the is- 
sue in denominations as low as five dol- 
lars, and making these notes receivable for 
public dues. They were required to be 
signed by the Treasurer and the Register, 
or by some persons authorized by the 
Secretary to sign for each of said offi- 
cers. 

As soon as the plates could be engraved 
and the notes printed, a force of clerks 
was detailed to sign them, and their issue 
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commenced. They were receivable for 
duties, and therefore almost equivalent 
in value to gold; they were used in pay- 
ment of the army and the navy, and of 
other pressing obligations; they relieved 
the wants of the Secretary for October and 
November as fully as the same amount in 
coin; and they added so much to the cir- 
culating money of the country. They 
were of the same size, and in appearance 
closely resembled bank-notes. 

The passage of the legal-tender act of 
February 25, 1862, which required the 
payment of duties in coin, in order to pro- 
vide the gold for the payment of the inter- 
est upon the funded debt, made it neces- 
sary to redeem and cancel the notes so is- 
sued, because as long as they were out- 
standing they would take the place of an 
equal amount in gold. This act provided 
for their immediate redemption and can- 
cellation. The issue began in October; 
their redemption commenced in the fol- 
lowing March; after which they were not 
reissued, but cancelled and destroyed as 
fast as they flowed into the Treasury. 
The whole amount authorized, sixty mill- 
ion dollars, was issued, and after twenty- 
eight years, on the 31st of May, 1890, there 
were still outstanding, unredeemed, of 
these notes, $56,445 00, or about one-tenth 
of one per cent. of the issue. These notes 
acquired the name of and have always 
been known as the ‘‘ demand notes.” 

An incident oceurred during the brief 
period of their circulation which for afew 
hours occasioned no little anxiety in the 
offices of the Treasurer and the Register. 
A small package of these notes, less than 
$100 in value, which were apparently un- 
signed, was presented for redemption. 
They were not of consecutive numbers, 
but from several different sheets. If any 
were issued unsigned, it indicated an ir- 
regularity, and possibly a loss the amount 
of which could not be ascertained. I was 
not willing to concede the fact without 
farther investigation. The two names of 
the clerks who were deputed to sign for 
the Treasurer and Register were the only 
words written on the face of the notes. 
Upon examining them with a powerful 
glass, I could trace on the surface the 
whole signatures, although every particle 
of the ink had disappeared. Fortunately, 
the person who presented them for pay- 
ment was known. He was sent for, and 
proved to be a soldier who had received 
the notes from the paymaster. I asked 
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him whether he bad submitted 
any manipulation. He replied that }, 
had carried them in a money bet 
his person through a campaign jy 4), 
swamps of Carolina. They had heey cq. 
urated with perspiration, with rain. foo: 
and other moisture many times, and 4) 
usage had obliterated the signatures, 7 
discovery did more than relieve our an; 
iety. It effectually disposed of the ¢ 
that the written signature was a é 
against fraud or forging, so that when tj, 
legal-tender notes were under consider 
tion, it was decided that all the signatyyes 
should be engraved. 


them ; 
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SEVEN-THIRTIES. 

The same act of July, 1861, authorized 
the issue of Treasury notes bearing inter 
est at the rate of seven and three-tenths 
per cent. per annum, payable thre 
from their date. The rate of 
equal to one cent on $50 for eve 
would, it was hoped, from its convenieng 
of computation, give these notes some ci; 
culation as currency. This hope was 
realized, and these notes belong to th 
vestment rather than the currency issues 
of the Treasury. They were known } 
the name of ‘‘seven-thirties” from thei: 
rate of interest. 


Cals 


THE POSTAGE CURRENCY. 


The suspension of specie payment by 
the banks in December, 1861, caused a 
disappearance of the gold and silver coins 
from circulation with marvellous celer- 


ity. They seemed to vanish in a day 
probably into the private hoards of the 
people, since the specie of the banks failed 
to show any considerable increase. War 
existed, no one could predict the future 
the thrift and caution of the people led 
them to lay something aside which could 
not lose its purchasing power. They hast 
ened to lay hold of these coins, and se- 
crete them where they could be found 
when other means of subsistetice failed. 
The scarcity of these coins produced 
great inconvenience in business. It be 
came almost impossible to make change 
in the ordinary purchases from dealers 
and merchants, Shinplasters began to 
make their appearance to supply tlie deti 
ciency. In the rebellious States these 
were not only issued by individuals and 
private corporations, but by States, coun 
ties, cities, towns, and all other municipal 
corporations. A collection of these rebel 
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asters upon all kinds of paper, from 
vriting to brown wrapping, would 
in interesting memento of the 
in a pecuniary sense absolutely 


shinp! 


hite 
vnitk 


eredit of devising a lawful and 
uate remedy for this inconvenience 
os to General Francis E. Spinner, 
oasurer of the United States. He found 
nossible to facilitate as he desired to 

ep .yment of the soldiers and sailors 
onduet the business of the Trea- 

th the small coins at his command. 

efore arranged with the Post-oftice 

tment to redeem in unused stamps 

| postage-stamps as might be used for 
acy. Inashort time his department 
ictured and introduced a new issue. 

the denominations were of uniform 
size. A piece of paper with one stamp 
isted on it was five cents; one with two 
stamps, ten cents; five stamps, twenty-five 
ts; and ten stamps, fifty cents. In this 
_at the cost of a little labor, a consider- 

e amount of small change was manu- 
This currency became so popu- 
ir that, instead of using stamps, plates 
vere engraved for each denomination, in 

ition of the manufactured notes, the 
wessions from which had the same 
gal qualities and were used for the same 
These impressions were called 
postage currency.”’ They were after- 
wd authorized by the Act of July 17, 
vhich directed the Secretary to fur- 
sh to the Assistant Treasuries ‘‘ the post- 
ve and other stamps of the United States 
to be exchanged by them on application 
rv United States notes.” These stamps 
vere receivable in payment of all dues to 
the United States of less than five dollars, 
ind could be exchanged for United States 
ioles When presented in sums of not less 
than five dollars. The same act put an 
end to the further issue of shinplasters by 
the issue or circulation by pri- 
vale persons or corporations of notes or 
tokens for less than one dollar punishable 
y fine and imprisonment. 

The convenience of the postage cur- 
rency was great, and the amount called 
for increased to an extent which became 
troublesome to the Post-office Department, 
and the Seeretary decided to take it into 
the Treasury, where it legitimately be- 
longed. Accordingly an act was passed 
Which suspended its further issue, and 
substituted in its place currency of an- 
Other description. 


tured 


poses, 
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THE FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 

The act of March 3, 1863, authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue “* frac- 
tional notes,” in such form as he deemed 
expedient, in lieu of postage and revenue 
stamps and of the fractional notes com- 
monly called postage currency, and to 
provide for the engraving, preparation, 
and issue thereof in the Treasury Depart- 
ment building. Such notes were exchange- 
able for Treasury notes in sums of not 
less than three dollars, were receivable 
for postage and revenue stamps and in 
payment of any dues to the United States 
less than five dollars, and were redeema- 
ble at the Treasury under regulations to 
be established by the Secretary. The 
amount of the issue, including postage 
and revenue stamps issued as currency, 
was limited to $50,000,000. 

No currency issue of the government 
has ever accomplished so much public 
convenience in proportion to its amount 
as the fractional currency. Its use was 
uninterrupted until May 16, 1866, when 
the coining of five-cent pieces of copper 
and nickel was authorized, the further 
issue of fractional notes of a less denomi- 
nation than ten cents was prohibited, 
and the five-cent notes outstanding were 
directed to be redeemed and cancelled. 
The act of the 14th of January, 1875, au- 
thorized the coinage of silver coins of the 
value of ten, twenty-five, and fifty cents, 
to be issued in redemption of the fraction- 
al currency until the whole of it was re- 
deemed. The whole amount issued, in- 
cluding the reissues in the place of worn 
and mutilated notes, has reached the enor- 
mous aggregate of $368,724,079 45. In 
other words, the amount authorized of 
$50,000,000 has been reissued more than 
seven times. The act of June 21, 1879, 
provided for the redemption of the frac- 
tional currency then outstanding with any 
money in the Treasury, and for its destruc- 
tion. Under this act there was carried 
into the statement of the public debt, as 
fractional currency lost or destroyed, 
$8,375,934. This amount has proved far 
below the actual loss or destruction. On 
the 31st of May, 1890, after making this 
deduction, the amount still outstanding 
was $6,912,010 97. Of this amount it is 
safe to assume that seventy per cent., or 
$4,838,407, has been so far lost that it will 
not be presented for redemption. There 
is thus shown a clear profit to the United 
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States on the issue of the fractional cur- 
rency of more than $13,000,000, or more 
than twenty-six per cent. of the $50,000,000 
to which the issue at any one time was 
limited. 

Why has this large proportion failed 
to be returned for redemption? The an- 
swer is necessarily speculative. Collectors 
of stamps and other memorabilia of the 
epoch have absorbed some of it. But it 
has happened in the experience of many 
that each has become possessed of a frac- 
tional note so worn or mutilated that it 
was declined by the person to whom he 
offered it. The name of the person from 
whom he received it was forgotten, the 
amount was too small to pay for the 
trouble of sending it to Washington for 
redemption; he laid it aside in some cor- 
ner of his pocket-book, where it remained 
to be further worn, until, tired of seeing 
it, he at length threw it away. Such has 
been my own experience. It has been 
multiplied by that of others possibly in 
instances numerous enough to account 
for the loss. 

If the public convenience were alone in 
question, there would be a reissue of the 
fractional currency. It was and would 


still be universally preferred to small sil- 


ver coins. So long as it could be had in 
a cleanly condition, institutions were will- 
ing to incur expense to obtain it, especial- 
ly for their lady customers. If the silver, 
instead of being coined, could be deposit- 
ed in some out-of-the-way place in bars 
too heavy for asportation, and the cost 
of coinage applied to the cost of issuing 
fractional currency, the public would be 
better accommodated, and the silver bars 
could rest undisturbed until some convul- 
sion should subvert all existing financial 
conditions. 

There was much complaint at the time, 
and the reputation of the Secretary suffer- 
ed, from his persistence in allowing the 
engraving, printing, and complete manu- 
facture of the white paper into the money 
of the fractional currency, ready for issue, 
to be done in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing without any oversight or 
supervision. The bureau itself had grown 
from nothing to very large proportions, as 
an annex or convenience to the office of 
the Secretary. It was subject to none of 
the checks which the Treasury system im- 
posed upon other bureaus, and an unau- 
thorized issue of currency was quite possi- 
ble, which might never be detected if it 
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was not greater than the percentage of 
notes not returned for redemption ; 
was so much criticism of the Sec 
action that he appointed a commission 
which reported the danger and earnest), 
recommended that the bureau should }, 
brought under the general Treasury reg, 
lations. But no change was made by See. 
retary Chase. His view of the matter wa 
that naked stealing could not be pre 
by checks; that confidence must be reposed 
in somebody ; and it was safer to trust one 
man than a greater number. One of the 
first acts of his successor, Mr. Fessenden, 
was to comply with the recommendations 
of the commission. Since that time checks 
have been added which now make the by. 
reau safe, and render any fraud as nearly 
impossible as it can be under human may 
agement. 

Justice to all at any time concerned jp 
the management of the Bureau of Ep. 
graving and Printing requires the state. 
ment that neither investigation, lapse of 
time, nor the subsequent redemption of its 
issues has produced any evidence whiat- 
ever of fraud or wrong in that bureau 
down to the close of the war. On the 
contrary, the very large amount now out 
standing indicates that there has been no 
unauthorized issue. Such, I am glad to 
know, is the opinion of experienced offi 
cers still remaining in the department 

There is an act of Congress which: pro- 
hibits the engraving upon any of the 
Treasury issues of any portrait the ori- 
ginal of which is living. It originated in 
the fact that the head of the Bureau of 
Engraving in 1864 placed his own por. 
trait upon the plate of the five-cent note. 
It was a presumptuous act, so fiercely de- 
nounced by the press that only a single 
issue from the plate was made. 
vent its repetition, the act was afterward 
passed. This five-cent note is much sougiit 
after by collectors, and is much the scarcest 
of the Treasury issues during the war. 
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vented 


than- 


To pre 


THE 
The fight of legal tender had been won, 
and won on the ground stated by Thad 
deus Stevens in the opening sentence of liis 
speech: ‘‘ This bill is a measure of neces- 
sity, not of choice.” The act had 
passed and approved. We could issue 
$150,000,000 in currency at once, $50,(00,- 
000 would pay the demand notes, leaving 
$100,000,000 to pay our soldiers and carry 
on the war for some months to come. 


EVOLUTION OF THE GREENBACK. 


een 
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We had also gained our first military 
yecess. Grant had captured Fortis Hen- 
and Donelson, and was pushing for 

The clouds seemed to be break 
ay, and the future to look 


ry 
more 


vas therefore surprised when one af 

noon late in February, 1862, President 

Lincoln entered the Register’s room with 

. look as I ever saw upon his care- 

face. He dropped wearily into a 

had previously chosen, and after 
ort silence exclaimed : 

‘What have you to say about this le- 

tender act? Here is a committee of 

financiers from the great cities who 
that, by approving this act, I have 
ked the country. They know all 
it it—or they are mistaken.” 

You have done nothing of the kind,” 
[ said. ‘‘The time for argument has 
Legal tender is inevitable. The 
gentlemen you mention have made it a 
necessity. The people would take our 
notes without the legal-tender clause. 
[The banks and the copper-heads will not. 
We cannot risk the country in their hands. 
You have followed your own good judg- 
ment in signing the act. The people 
will sustain you and Secretary Chase and 
Congress.” 

‘I do not see that I am exclusively re- 
sponsible,” he continued. ‘‘ I say to these 
gentlemen, ‘Go to Secretary Chase; he is 
managing the finances.’ They persist, and 
have argued me almost blind. Iam worse 
off than Saint Paul. He was in a strait 
betwixt two. I am in a strait betwixt 
twenty, and they are bankers and finan- 
ciers.”” 

“You are right in signing the act,” I 
‘that point has passed debate.” 

‘Now that is just where my mind is 
troubled,” he continued. ‘‘ We owe a lot 
of money which we cannot pay; we have 
got to run in debt still deeper. Our cred- 
itors think we are honest, and will pay in 
the future. They will take our notes, but 
they want small notes which they can 
use among themselves. So far I see no 
objection, but I do not like to say to a 
creditor you shall accept in payment of 
your debt something that was not money 
when it was contracted. That doesn’t seem 
honest, and I do not believe the Constitu- 
tion sanctions dishonesty.” 

‘No more do I,” I replied. ‘I do not 
claim that legal tender can be upheld as 
an abstract right under the Constitution. 


us Sadi é 


worn 


passe a 


Said : 


But self-preservation is a right higher 
than the Constitution. We are warrant- 
ed in making any sacrifice of property or 
political right to save the Union. Gold 
and silver are beyond our reach; our sol 
diers must be paid and fed and clothed. 
We can issue Treasury notes, and circu 
late them as currency. It is right and 


honest that we should give them the qual 
ity of legal tender, provided we return to 
specie as soon as the necessity has passed. 


I have watched the debates in Congress. 
I have read the opinion of your Attorney- 
General. There are those who hint 
and suggest that legal tender is provided 
for in the Constitution. I have read no 
speech in which that right is broadly as- 
serted. I believe it safer to defend our 
position on the ground of necessity.” 

‘*T understand that is Chase’s ground, 
though he does not put it so strongly. 
We shall see. We will wait to hear from 
the country districts, from the people.” 

He again relapsed into silence, which I 
did not interrupt. Then he said, ‘‘ When 
the old monks had tired themselves out 
in fighting the devil, did they not have 
places to which they retired for rest, 
which were called retreats ?” 

‘They did,” I answered; ‘‘though I 
understand they were for spiritual rather 
than bodily recuperation.” 

“IT think of making this office one of 
my retreats,” he said. 
and restful here. 
couraged ?”’ 

‘**T shall be delighted to have you,” I 
said, ignoring his question. ‘‘I only wish 
I could say of it, as Father Prout sang of 
the Groves of Blarney, 


‘It is so quiet 
Do you never get dis- 


“*There’s gravel-walks there for speculation, 
And conversation in sweet solitude.’ ” 


‘*Tell me more of that ballad,” he ex- 
claimed, cheerily. ‘‘I like its jingle. 
W hat an Irish conceit that is—-‘ conversa- 
tion in sweet solitude.’” 

‘*T fear I cannot. I must send you the 
book. I only remember, 

“*There’s statues gracing this noble place in, 
All heathen goddesses so fair, 
Bold Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodaymus, 
A-standing naked in the open air.’”’ 

‘*T must have that book to-night,” he 
said. ‘‘A good Irish bull is medicine for 
the blues.” 

He left the office actually to the sound 
of his own musical laugh. He sent for 
the book—a copy of Crofton Croker’s 
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Popular Songs of Ireland. It is before 
me now; priceless almost, when I re- 
member that it once gave Abraham Lin- 
coln some pleasure, some respite from 
his cares. 

I have several reasons for this prelude 
to a sketch of the greenback. It suggests 
what every American ought to know— 
that it was resorted to in a very dark pe- 
riod of the war; that it was accepted by 
the President on his faith in the financial 
policy of Secretary Chase, who advocated 
it not as a constitutional right per se, but 
as a right, like the proclamation of free- 
dom to the slaves, founded upon military 
necessity. The story may possibly be re- 
garded as trivial, but it tends to show 
with what intense earnestness the Presi- 
dent bore his grave responsibilities, and 
that he seized upon an amusing story or 
volume because it diverted him for the 
moment, and strengthened rather than 
weakened his capacity for his graver du- 
ties. I think it tends also to illustrate the 
simple honesty of his mind. Had Mr. 
Lincoln been preserved to the republic I 
do not believe that the question of legal 
tender would have been carried into the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
weight of his influence, never so powerful 
as on the day of his death, would have 
been thrown in favor of commencing the 
retirement of the legal-tender notes at the 
close of the war, and the return to a spe- 
cie basis at the earliest date consistent 
with prudence and discretion. 


WHAT IS A GREENBACK ? 

A ‘‘ greenback” is a statement engraved 
and printed in the similitude of a bank- 
note that ‘‘ the United States will pay to 
the bearer dollars.” It bears on its 
face the engraved signatures of the Regis- 
ter and Treasurer of the United States; a 
memorandum that it is issued under the 
act of March 3, 1863; and that it is a legal 
tender for —— dollars. A fac-simile 
of the Treasury seal is printed upon it in 
red ink and by a separate impression. In 
an open space on the back is a statement 
that ‘‘ this note is a legal tender at its face 
value for all debts public or private, ex- 
cept duties on imports and interest on the 
public debt,” with a note of the punish- 
ment denounced against its counterfeit- 
ing or alteration. Originally it bore a 
certificate of its right to be converted into 
bonds of the United States bearing inter- 
est at the rate of six per cent. per annum. 


This right was withdrawn by the 
March 3, 1863, as to all notes not present 
ed for exchange before the Ist day of Jy), 
in that year. 

The greenback, then, is th. naked 
promise of the United States to pay the 
bearer a certain number of dollars, yysq 
cured except by the national credit, wiy) 
out date or time of payment, which. ; ; 
all ordinary purposes, is money, equal ‘> 
the gold and silver coins authorized | 
law. 


act of 


WHY IT WAS CALLED A GREENBACK 

The alteration and counterfeiting 
bank-notes, crimes almost unknow) 
the present generation, were common 
when the State bank issues existed. The 
bank-note companies owned a patented 
green ink, which they claimed was a pro 
tection against photography, that it was 
difficult to erase, the composition of which 
was a secret unknown to the crimina 
classes. Secretary Chase decided that 
the backs of the legal-tender notes should 
be printed with this patented green ink 
giving to such notes literally green backs 
The soldiers, quick to seize upon an appro 
priate name, on the first visit of the pay 
master with these notes, gave them the 
name of ‘‘ greenbacks.”” This name was 
universally adopted, and became as per 
manent as the notes themselves. 


THEIR VOLUME. 

The authority for the issue of green- 
backs was conferred by three acts of Con 
gress, passed respectively on February 
25 and July 11, 1862, and March 3, 1863 
The first act authorized the issue of 
$150,000,000; but $50,000,000 of these were 
to be in lieu of the $50,000,000 of demand 
notes authorized by the act of July 17 
1861. Each of the other acts authorized 
the issue of $150,000,000, making the 
whole amount authorized $450,000, 000 

The largest amount of greenbacks out 
standing at one time was on the 3d of 
February, 1864, less than one year after 
the passage of the last act. The aggregate 
then reached was $449,479,222, or within 
a little more than half a million dollars 
of the full amount authorized. 

The act of June 30, 1865, restricted the 
amounts of greenbacks issued and to be 
issued to $400,000,000, and ‘‘such addi 
tional sum, not exceeding $50,000,000, as 
may be temporarily required for the re 
demption of teniporary loan” (sic). The 
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te in circulation on the 3ist 
August, 1865, which may be taken as 
. close of the war, was $432,553,912, 
the Ist day of January, 1866, 

313. 
ge amount, however, was not 
mn of so much money to the cir- 
of the country. Had it been, 
lation of prices and the activity 
eculation would have been greater. 
‘net increase of the circulating money 
time during the war would re- 
a computation more complicated 
s suited to this sketch. It may be 
ed, however, that the circulation 
» State banks, estimated in the loval 
at $150,000,000, had been with- 
and that issued to national banks 
iot large enough to take its place, 
, difference between these two amounts, 
e whole amount of coin, had dis 
eared. Theoutstanding fractional cur- 
must be added to the greenbacks, 
loss of State bank circulation and 
deducted, in order to ascertain the 
etinerease. It affected values, no doubt, 
ut probably not so much, as the value of 
eenbacks was diminished by depriving 
earing bonds under the act of March,1863. 
\t the close of the war there was a 
‘thy suecessor of Secretary Chase at 
head of the Treasury. Republics are 
fortunate which in periods of financial 
lifficulty are able to secure the services 
ff such men as Salmon P. Chase and 
Hugh McCulloch. We had, by the bul- 
let of the assassin, lost the potential per 
sonality of Abraham Lincoln. His Sec- 
retary, McCulloch, in the true spirit of the 
legal-tender legislation, as soon as the 
necessity had passed, turned his energies 
toward a return to a sound specie basis, 
and to the retirement of the greenbacks 
as the first and proper step toward that 
desirable goal. The national debt had 
then reached the gigantic amount of 
more than $2,800,000,000. To form an 
accurate judgment of the progress of 
which the republic was capable when it 
vas relieved of the incubus of slavery and 
permitted to expand under the influences 
of peace; to preserve the national credit; 
to provide for and pay the debt due to the 
soldiers and sailors who had erushed the 
rebellion; and promptly, without delay, to 
lay out and enter upon the shortest safe 
road to specie payment—required not only 
a man able to comprehend the financial 


m of the right of exchange into interest 


situation, but who had the boldness and 
courage to act upon his convictions. They 
have an expression on the Pacific coast 
which conveys a world of meaning. They 
say of a man who has shown great abili- 
ties wherever he has been placed that he 
is a ‘‘scopy” man. Secretary McCulloch 
was evidently a ‘“‘scopy” man. In his 
first report to Congress after the close of 
the war, on the 4th of December, 1865, he 
declared in plain terms that the legal-ten- 
der acts were war measures passed in a 
great emergency, that they should be re- 
garded only as temporary, that they ought 
not to remain in force a day longer than 
would be necessary to enable the people 
to prepare for a return to the gold stand- 
ard, and that the work of retiring the 
greenbacks which had been issued should 
be commenced without delay, and care- 
fully and persistently continued until all 
were retired. Such words were powerful 
because of their sense and justice. By 
the act of April 12, 1866, Congress au- 
thorized the Secretary to commence the 
withdrawal of the greenbacks from cir- 
culation, to retire $10,000,000 within six 
months from the passage of the act, and 
thereafter to continue the process at the 
rate of $4,000,000 per month. The una- 
nimity with which the Secretary’s policy 
was supported was shown by the vote in 
the House of Representatives on the pas- 
sage of this act. There were 144 votes 
in the affirmative, and only 6 in the op- 
position. 

Secretary McCulloch immediately insti- 
tuted the process of retirement, and con- 
ducted it with quiet and eminent discre- 
tion. By the end of the year 1866 he had 
reduced the greenbacks outstanding from 
$425,000,000 to $380,000,000, and was pro- 
ceeding quietly to continue the process at 
the rate of $4,000,000 per month. 

But suddenly there was a change in the 
political atmosphere. A multitude of 
impecunious patriots scattered over the 
North and West discovered that they were 
being oppressed and afflicted beyond en- 
durance by the contraction of the cur 
rency. They made the country resound 
with their moanings of distress. The 
speculators of the ‘‘ bull” party joined in 
the cry. Together they organized a po- 
litical party called the Greenback party. 
It attracted the same class of recruits that 
went down to David in the cave of Adul- 
lam. Every one that was in distress and 
every one that was in debt and every one 
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that was discontented joined the party, 
and began to cry out with a loud voice 
against contraction, against the dreadful 
tyranny of Secretary McCulloch. Then 
it was that the republic wanted Abraham 
Lincoln. Had he been alive to support 
his Secretary there would have been no 
such weak yielding to noisy clamor as 
then occurred. That tower and strong- 
hold no longer existed. The Secretary 
continued his work until he had _ re- 
duced the volume of the greenbacks to 
$356,000,000, when, on the 4th of Febru- 
ary, 1868, Congress suspended further re- 
duction. The amount in circulation has 
since been subjected to some variation, in 
1875 rising as high as $382,000,000, and in 
1879 being reduced below $347,000,000. 
But it is accurate enough for all practical 
purposes to say that since the suspension 
in 1868, a term of more than twenty-two 
years of profound peace, the amount of 
legal-tender notes in circulation has been 
$356,000,000. 


TEA 








BY A. 





I. 

RUSH of summer rain in the streets 
ve of Amity had changed the dignified 
allegro to which the town customarily 
timed its movements into a brisk cres- 
cendo. There was slamming of doors 
and windows; there was hurried bringing 
in of clothes from the line, of calves, 
sheep, and babies from under the trees. 
All who could, ran to shelter, no matter 
where. 


‘*Come right along in, Mrs. Howard, 
even if you wasn’t going to,” called a 
rosy-cheeked matron from her doorway 
on Far-View Street to a woman who 
passed the gate and then stood irresolute. 

‘* Well, I wasn’t just meaning to stop 
to-day, Mrs. Richards,’ confessed the 
other, ‘‘ but I don’t know but I will,” as 
another douche from the skies put in an 
imperative plea. 

‘* How nice you look!” she said, amia- 
bly turning to either side of the family 
sitting-room, where the tidied liveries of 
the capable housewife divided the honors 
of the establishment with innumerable 





TEPHI IN 
An BGpisove. 
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If the republic shall again be inyo}y,, 
in war there are many facts in the | x 
tory of the currency issues here bpieg 

described which will be useful to its fing, 
cial minister. Secretary Chase had 
experience of the past for his guide. 1, 
continental currency of the Revolutio, 
was made a legal tender by State jay, 
only. His judgment devised, Concm« 
authorized, and the people loyally accey; 
ed the novelties in currency to which this 
article refers. In his financial policy je 
had the confidence and the support of 
President Lincoln. His policy was crit; 
cised ; in one or two respects it may haye 
been erroneous. But he was a statesman 
and a great financier. He was stationed 
at the weakest point in the national de 
fences, where defeat or retreat would haye 
been ruin. He preserved the credit of 
the republic; he was supported by a pat) 

otic people; and by his administration of 
the Treasury he fairly earned the grat 

tude of posterity. 





AMITY. 






handsome cologne bottles, naively adye1 
tising the occupation of Mr. Richards. 

‘*What have you been doing, Mrs 
Howard?” asked Mrs. Richards, confiden 
tially. 

** Hverything,” replied that individual, 
comprehensively. ‘‘Sewing, cleaning, 
baking; and not a soul to help me.” 

‘* You'd ought to have a girl.” 

‘*A girl! You tell that to Hiram How 
ard. He'd think I was taking him straight 
to the poor-house down at South Amit; 

‘*He can afford it just as well as Sam 
Richards.” 

‘‘No; drugs are an awful good busi 
ness.” 

‘* No better’n groceries.” 

Here was a chance for argument, but 
Mrs. Richards had something else on her 
mind. 

‘* By-the-way, speaking of help, did you 
know Mrs. Stubbs was going to work for 
those parties that have rented the old 
Briarly house ?” 

‘No. What parties ?” 

‘* Why, some old gentleman from down 
New York way, and his daughter. | 











t seen him, but they say he was up 
- to look at the place, and that she 


isl . ” 
yas with him. 

“Well, that is news. I didn’t suppose 
neacon Jones would ever rent that house. 
D ad vo 

Well, I dun’no’; good location—cen- 


| not too much so. Do you know 
h he asked 2” 
[ don’t. It’s a big house for 
» What else did Mrs. Stubbs say 
em ?” 
Nothing, exeept that she’s hired for a 
to stay longer if all hands were 


Mrs. Stubbs is a good cook,” remark- 
. visitor, rubbing the bridge of her 


se with her forefinger, an indication 
of deep reasoning on her part. She 
yas wondering how, in the name of all 
at is ever heard and .told, Mrs. 
Richards managed to pick up so much 
more news than she herself did. ‘*I am 


‘on my feet,” she said, mentally, 
d I go round more; but everything 
seems to come to her.” ‘* Mrs. Stubbs is 
, good cook,” she repeated: ‘‘and makes 
ry best doughnuts of any woman 

that | ever ate,” she added, with uncon- 


z 


scious cannibalism. 

‘Yes; but she’s no washer and ironer,” 
put in the hostess, quickly; ‘‘and I’d as 
lief have a fog-horn in the house as that 
voice of hers.” 

[ suppose you knew Mr. Wilson's 
going to marry the widow Barrett ?’”’ Mrs. 
Howard ventured. 

Lor’, yes; that’s old. I can tell you 
something newer than that. Professor 
March’s daughter’s engaged to Tutor 
Mivers.” 

So Lheard yesterday.” Mrs. Howard's 
manner said, plainly, ‘‘ You don’t getahead 
of me again, Elizabeth Richards.” 

‘Don’t go,” urged Mrs. Richards. *‘ I've 
got raised biscuit for supper; you’d better 
try them.” 

“Oh, IL ean’t possibly. ‘*‘ What would 
Hiram think? Come over.” 

‘Yes; you come over.” 

‘I will,” and the departing guest tilted 
her petticoats and tiptoed among the pud- 
dies, shooing before her a crowd of fat, 
frowsy hens that took life as easily as 
their mistress, and indeed were not un- 
like her in general appearance. 

“LH bet I astonished Julia Howard 
some about the Briarly House folks,” 
that mistress was saying, as she watched 
LXXXI.—No. 485.—65 
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AMITY. 


her visitor from her station in the door- 
way. ‘She'd have given all her old 
shoes to have found out how I knew.” 

But Mrs. Howard, unconscious witness 
to the duality of thought, was pondering 
another important subject along with that 
of the new arrivals. ‘That's the same 
old Henrietta-cloth dress she’s been wear- 
ing for the last ten years. J’d rather do 
my own work, and have something to put 
on my back.” Cheered and strengthen 
ed by this conclusion, she hurried home 
to get Hiram’s supper. 


Making use of a privilege which the 
gossips of Amity would have undoubted- 
ly envied us, we will look into the Bri- 
arly house, and learn what its inmates 
were doing that warm July afternoon 
when it rained in Amity. The three days 
since their arrival had been time enough 
for the new tenants to add the personal- 
ities of their own belongings to the plain, 
inexpressive furnishings which went with 
the house. Though there were a great 
many books, there were few pictures and 
almost no bric-a-brac, but the Turners 
felt that they had set their seal upon the 
new dwelling and made it theirs as soon 
as they had placed the dictionaries in a 
row, and given them the bronze Homer 
for a sentinel. The novel comfort of 
their new situation impressed both father 
and daughter. He sat smiling to himself 
and neglecting the pamphlet upon his 
knee. 

She, more impulsive, threw down the 
paper-cutter she had been wielding, and 
came to his side with an eestatic little 
cry. ‘‘ Papa, I never was so happy in my 
life. I've been gradually expanding ever 
since 1 came into this big, lovely house, 
until I fit every bit of it, even to the 
chimney-corners,” and she knelt down on 
the cushion before him, as if it were im- 
possible to sustain such a weight of hap- 
piness in a standing posture. 

Her father said nothing, but his shad- 
owy smile grew warmer, and he lifted his 
hand to stroke her hair. The resemblance 
between them was startling. They had 
the same high forehead, the same deep- 
set gray eyes, the same straight nose and 
determined mouth. But where the face 
of the elder was cold as a statue's, that 
of the younger was brightened by ruddy 
cheeks and golden locks, the latter saved 
from a possible charge of untidiness by 
being of so fine a color. 
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‘Papa, aren’t you intensely grateful to 
me for dragging you by main force to 
this delightful spot ?” 

“Tl tell you later.” The crow’s-feet 
deepened around his eyes as he spoke. 

‘** Papa,” in a tone of entreaty, ‘‘ you’re 
not going to anticipate anything gloomy 
or disagreeable ?” 

‘*No—of course not,” speaking in slow, 
measured tones. ‘But allow me to sug- 
gest that our limited experiences hardly 
warrant—” 

“Yes, they do, papa dear. You don’t 
know that I’ve met the butcher, the baker, 
and the grocer with satisfactory results. 
No one else in Amity will consider us 
worth minding.” 

Another deepening of the crow’s-feet 
and a quizzical curve to the corners about 
the mouth gave the face which Miss Tur- 
ner watched an almost cynical aspect. 

‘*See here,” she said, authoritatively. 
‘‘You were desperately tired of New 
York ?”’ 

oe i hy 

‘**'You were as much in love as I with 
the picture of this charming old place 
when we saw it in the real-estate office ?” 

“ Tee.” 

‘* And you decided with me that Amity 
would be a peaceful refuge, where there 
would be no horrid people to criticise ev- 
ery belief and opinion that differed from 
their own ?” 

‘* Not so fast, Tea Tephi,” returned her 
father. ‘‘1 said that the inhabitants of a 
country town were often narrow-minded 
and curious, but that the atmosphere of 
Amity College ought to induce liberality 
and refinement. Didn't I say that?” 

‘“Why, yes; that’s what I meant,” 
agreed the owner of the peculiar name. 
‘‘And that the libraries and reading- 
rooms would be a help; that you would 
have leisure and encouragement to con- 
tinue your work.” 

She put a warm embrace at the end of 
the sentence, and remained with her arms 
about his neck and her head on his shoul- 
der. Presently she commenced to shake 
with suppressed laughter, which after a 
while refused to be suppressed, and assert- 
ed itself in aringing peal. She lifted her 
eyes on a level with his own, so that he 
saw the mischief lurking in those same 
dark orbs like the fabled pixy at the bot- 
tom of the well. 

‘You can’t guess what Mrs. Stubbs 
calls me,” she said. ‘Miss Teethy. My 


poor abused uame never suffered gy) 
wholesale slaughter. When sive },.. 
known me longer, and has laid 
best manners, she will ask me 
means.” 

‘Tf she does, you must tell her p; 
ly,” said Mr. Turner, gravely. 
knows what new aspirations it mjoj 
waken in her to learn that she too , 
an inheritor of the wonderful proplec 
a daughter of forgotten Israel?” 

‘I don’t believe she'd care mye} 
murmured the girl, softly, as if under p» 
test. ‘‘She’d say as the rest do, ‘Of wha 
use is it??” 

** Alas!” sighed the old man, ‘it 
be so. That is another proof, another 
identification. ‘Thou shalt speak all ties; 
words unto them, but they will not |y 
en unto thee.’” His voice grew low and 
sad. He had gently removed himself from 
his daughter's embrace, and sat with 4 
far-away look on his face, clasping and 
unclasping his thin, pallid hands. 

‘**He is thousands of miles from he 
in Assyria or Palestine. Poor father 
said Tea Tephi, and slipped unnoticed 
from the room. 

She found Mrs. Stubbs standing 
arms akimbo, examining the 


os 


las 
as de hep 


Vhat 


ads 


must 


ark 


Weather 
Never knew such a spell,” she shout 
as the girl entered the kitchen. * Miss 
Teethy, you won't think much of Amity 
if it serves you like this. But I tell you 
it’s fine when the sun dvoos come out 
stay, 1 mean. It’s been ‘open and slit, 
sign o’ wet,’ for three days. Seems as if 
I hadn’t done nothin’ but lug these dried 
apples in and out,” glancing sorrowfull) 
at a trayful of peeled and sliced apples 
still in the jaundiced state of complex 
ion betokening incomplete exposure. “| 
waut ter make some Shaker apple-sauce, 
she continued. ‘‘ Think your pa‘d like 
it, he’s so fond of sours.”’ 

Tephi assented with a smile. 

‘‘And Miss Teethy,” went on the tre 
mendous voice, while its owner looked 
keenly at her mistress and then stopped 
She was measuring the chances of a 
repulse, and probably found the odds 
against it, for she continued — *° Miss 
Teethy, ['d hike to know if that’s your 
realname. He”—indicating by a jerk of 
her elbow the scholar in the study 
you’s Miss Turner; but he said, too, yous 
his daughter; so I pricked up my ears 
and when he called you that, I took it up. 
Bible ?” 


* Said 
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exactly; but it has to do with 
story.” Tephi remembered her 
njunction, and went on: ‘‘ When 
et Jeremiah left Jerusalem he 
main in Egypt,as people thought. 
to Ireland, bringing with him 
f the covenant and the princess, 
ing and tender plant,’ Tea Tephi. 
d the prophet buried the ark, 
ra time married Tea Tephi to the 
Horseman of Ireland. Queen 
was descended from them.” 
cried Mrs. Stubbs, in wide-eyed 
shment. Then recovering herself, 
coming argumentative in conse- 
demanded, ‘‘ How you 


‘Not 


she do 

It is all in the Irish histories. 
story themselves.” 

Well, now, see here,” and Mrs. Stubbs 

her huge fist down on the table 

th a thump which made the windows 

if I was you I wouldn't believe 

t them Irish say. They ain’t reli- 


They 


manner, a mixture of the confi- 


il and the oracular, brought a twin 
into Tephi’s eyes, but she controlled 
herself, saying, ‘‘ There are other proofs 
too, Mrs. Stubbs, which I 


don’t believe 
you'd care for; but that is all about my 
: and it’s T-e-p-h-i, not Teethy.” 
‘Oh, Tephi!” responded Mrs. Stubbs, 
¢ use of a long 7 and a tremendous 

‘That’s something like Haggai 
and Shimmez?. 


name 


nakin 
accent 
3ut seems to me I'd rather 
called a name more like folks—Susan, 
forinstance. That’s my name,” with evi- 
dent pride in its euphony and pity for the 
girl less fortunate in her christening. 

But the namesake of the Hebrew prin- 
cess had no room in her present mood for 
anything like repining, as may be seen 
from the letter which she began as soon 
as she had exchanged the kitchen for the 
parlor: 

* July 30, 1885, Amury. 

‘DEAR Mr. Wiison,—In spite of the 
grain of foreboding which you persisted 
in throwing into my cup as we parted, I 
have tasted nothing but sweetness as yet. 
Although it has rained almost ever since 
we left New York, I am persuaded that 
Amity is the loveliest place in the world. 
Midsummer has no parching effects on 
the lawns and on the parks—Common 
they call it—which stretches along the 
middle of Main Street. The people are 
as refreshing as their background—the 
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kindest, 
saw. 

‘IT know what you want to say about 
Ithuriel’s spear and my power of ideali- 
zation, but Lam too happy to hear it now. 

‘Why should I change that part of my 
disposition? Indeed, I cannot spare it. 
You may call it what you will—a halluci- 
nation, a foolish dream—its sunny forces 
still concuer me: this faith in human 
hearts; this sympathy which brings the 
tears into my eyes; 
better things. 


most polite creatures I ever 


this tender hope for 


‘**So you must go elsewhere than to my 
letters for that flavor of cynicism with 
which you like to take your experiences. 
I am determined to enjoy everything, 
even Mrs. Stubb’s voice, though that or 
gan has more volume than sweetness. 
Mrs. Stubbs is our dea ex machina do 
mestica, and she is what you would call 
an ‘original.’ 

‘* Papa sends love, and asks if you will 
please see that the Banner of Light is 
forwarded to us here. You were kind to 
write so soon. Please continue to be 
equally amiable. 

Always your friend, 
TEPHI TURNER.’ 


, 


Il. 


‘* Amity’s noted for widders, old maids, 
and broken-down ministers,” said Mrs. 
Stubbs, the next morning, kneading the 
bread between each enumeration. Tephi 
had come out to give an order for dinner, 
and had lingered, partly because it was 
impossible to get away without leaving 
Mrs. Stubbs in the middle of a sentence, 
and partly because the kitchen itself at- 
tracted and held her, it was so bright 
with sun and scrubbing, to say nothing 
of its belonging to a realm hitherto un- 
explored in a parasitic boarding-house ex- 
istence. 

‘** Dear me!” thought the girl; ‘* Amity 
is a refuge with a vengeance! Broken- 
down ministers,” she faltered. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you mean they are invalids?” 

‘*No, they ain't sick,” returned Mrs. 
Stubbs. ‘‘ They’ve stopped preaching, or 
else they never begun. Sometimes one 
or another supplies here, or you see 
‘em goin’ off of a Saturday with a little 
bag o’ sermons, and comin’ back of a 
Monday. Some folks that’s counted says 
there’s upward of forty of ’em right here 
in the centre, to say nothin’ of the eends 
of the town.” She tucked the fat white 
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loaves cozily into the pans, and gave 
them an affectionate pat before she went 
on. ‘* There ain’t so many old maids as 
there was, and widders are scurser; but 
my! there seems to be more broken-down 
ministers every year. A good many live 
up on Marshall Street, this side of Far- 
View. You've heard of the Far-View- 
ers? You hain’t! Biggest set of gossips 
in Amity. There’s Mis’ Richards and 
Mis’ Howard and Mis’ Doolittle, and a lot 
more. They’re awful thick among them- 
selves—aunty and uncle to each other's 
children all around—but they give it to 
the rest of the Amityites!” 

‘‘Where is Far-View Street?” asked 
Tephi, cherishing a feeble hope of its dis- 
tance. 

‘* Right up here, two streets back of you; 
and it’s high land, so’t they can see all 
over. There was a story that some of 
’em had a telescope to turn down into 
Main Street; but that must ha’ been only 
an aggravation; they couldn’t hear no- 
thin’, twas said.” 

Poor Tephi! Her flourishing ideas of 
Amity had been plucked up by the roots. 
She felt a vague inclination to go some- 
where and plant them over again. Mrs. 
Stubbs was doubtless ‘a coarse-minded 


woman, looking at this idyllic little town 
through the medium of her own vulgar 


thoughts. Thus she argued within her- 
self while she rose with gentle dignity 
and moved toward the door. 

‘*You understand about dinner?” she 
said, sweetly but coolly. ‘‘I am going 
for a walk.” 

‘* Land, yes,” replied the unimpression- 
able Stubbs, ignoring the change in her 
mistress’s manner. ‘‘I would. It'll do 
you good,” 

Tephi drew a long breath as she left 
the quaint brown porch of the Briarly 
House and picked her way over the un- 
even mosaic of bricks which paved the 
path to the gate. There was something 
pleasing to her in that primitive pave- 
ment. It harmonized well with the wild 
flowers growing among the grass on either 
side, and with the soft gray-greens in the 
bark of the old sycamore overhead. Who 
eared what was being done up in Far- 
View ? thought the young enthusiast, rev- 
elling in the freshness which followed the 
rain. Falling into the quick long step 
which she had learned from walking with 
her father so mych, she was swinging 
rapidly down the street, when she became 
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suddenly aware that some one y 
to overtake her. It proved to 
dark woman dressed in black. She cam, 
smoothly forward, and put ou! 
gloved hand, saying: 

‘*Miss Turner? I am Mrs nes 
Mrs. Deacon Jones. I took the libemy, 
speaking, knowing that you were « stp) 
ger here.” 

‘*Thank you,” replied Tephi, 
be appreciative. 

‘* Your father well ?” asked the new ap 
quaintance, making several vain skippjy 
attempts to fall into step with the long. 
limbed young woman. 

‘Yes, thank you, very well,” answer. 
ed the girl. 

‘“He doesn’t go out much ?” 
Mrs. Jones. 

**He walks a great dtal,” said Tephj. 
puzzled by the interest of the stranger 
‘**but he is occupied this morning 

‘** It must be lonesome for you y 
is busy,” suggested the lady. 

‘Not very. Iam used to it,’ 
sturdy response. 

There was a pause, made necessary to 
Mrs. Jones by the rate at which she had 
been forced to travel since joining our 
heroine. But the matter of breathing 
comfortably becomes an unimportant trifle 
when it conflicts with larger issues. The 
catechist soon gasped out her next ques- 
tion : 

‘*Ever been in New England before :” 

** Never until now.” 

‘*You have lived in New York ?” 

** Part of the time.” 

Mrs. Deacon Jones indulged in several 
sidelong glances at her non-committal 
neighbor. Was this the simplicity of 
girlhood or the self-protection of the 
sphinx? 

Tephi felt the searching eyes traverse 
her person from bonnet to boots, and re- 
sisted a strong inclination to shrug her 
shoulders and throw off the inquisitive 
look, as one dislodges an offending fly 
But a diversion was fortunately effected. 
The defensive armor in which the New 
York tailor equips his patrons arrested 
the investigations of Mrs. Deacon Joues. 
‘*How finely her gown does fit, to be 
sure!” she said, inwardly; and outwardly, 
with increased graciousness: ‘‘I’|] send my 
boy and girl around to call this afternoon. 
He goes to Amity College, and she is one 
of Miss Hansom’s pupils. Do you cross 
here?’ Well, good-morning.” 


iS trving 
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od-morning,” and they separated, 
yndering, as she hurried in the 
of the post-office, why an inter- 
ch contained so many elements 
lity should affect her so unplea- 


.ostmaster stood behind a narrow 
vindow, which, however, suggest- 
ea of restraint, rather the reverse. 
ed her sharply as he pushed a big 
if letters through the bars into her 


hands. Many of them were in 


yellow envelopes; several bore 
mposing seals, and a number, forwarded 
from New York, were conspicuous for for- 


ostage. 
| you see that?” asked Hiram How 
Jo Doolittle, as they lounged to- 
» at the doorway of the office. 

That's the daughter. Did ye see her 
ma Queer lot of stuff.” 

lephi heard and colored warmly as she 
turned swiftly from the step. Every one 

met seemed to show a like concern 
the heavy mail she carried. ‘‘Is it 

h an unusual occurrence to get letters 

| wonder?” she thought,:with some 
ilanee, and hurried on so fast that she 
early upset an urchin squatted in the 
path, his grimy knuckles bent into prom- 
inence by the marble which he held. 
Ye inched, ye did!” was the cry that 
instant arose from his companions. 

‘I didn’t!” 

“Ve did!” 

“Ye lie!” 

And they proceeded to settle the dis- 
pute in a fashion approved by gamins the 
world over. 

Faster flew Tephi, hardly stopping for 
breath until she dropped her armful of 
letters and papers on the study table by 
her father’s side. 

‘You seem to be in a hurry.” The old 
man smiled serenely into her troubled 
face 

“Yes,” and the frown changed to a 
feeble smile. ‘‘ Papa, it isn’t Amity at 
all. It’s Discerd! A custom-house officer 
in the form of Mrs. Jones—Mrs. Deacon 
Jones, she said—met me on the way, and 
examined me from head to foot. I felt like 
proclaiming the darn in my glove and 
the last year’s ribbon on my hat. When 
she left me, the postmaster arrested me, 
with his eye, and asked, still with his 
eye, if I was a conspirator, or anything 
of the sort, I had so much mail. Then 
| walked into a street fight, where two 


small boys talked and acted just like the 
little New York roughs. And—well!” 

‘** Well?” returned her father; the same 
monosyllable, but with a vastly different 
intonation. Then they both laughed. 

** But you like it ?” 

For answer he showed a roll of closely 
written manuscript. ‘‘ I have done more 
work than in months.’ 

‘IT thought so,” and Tephi 
sagely. ‘‘ We'll stay.” 


nodded 


ITI. 


‘* Now, my dear sir, I do not wish to in- 
trude upon your private affairs, but don’t 
you think we owe society at large some 
account of ourselves ?” 

The speaker was the Rev. Stephen 
MacPherson, a tall gentleman and fine- 
looking, in spite of a head too small for 
his height and eyes that seemed weak and 
insignificant in conjunction with so prom- 
inent a nose. He had undertaken a very 
delicate business, as became a shepherd of 
souls, on some one else’s account. He was 
a straightforward old fellow himself, and 
he had been greatly annoyed by the peer- 
ing and prying which had occupied the 
leisure of his parish for the past two 
months—ever since the Turners arrived 
in Amity. He had resolved to come out 
squarely, and ask the stranger who and 
what he was. 

“Certainly,” granted Mr. Turner, cor- 
dially, while he spread out his fingers to 
the study fire. ‘‘ These October mornings 
are decidedly chilly,” he had said on greet- 
ing his visitor. ‘‘Come into my den; there 
is a blaze there.” 

The composure of the defendant em- 
barrassed the plaintiff, who began to feel 
that he had gotten into an awkward posi- 
tion fora gentleman tohold. ‘* You see,” 
he began again, with some shamefaced- 
ness, ‘‘ you are a stranger here, and people 
are naturally curious. If you could tell 
me something about yourself, I could de- 
fend you from chance attacks.” 

Mr. Turner sent a sudden sharp glance 
out from under his contracted brows. Mr. 
Turner’s eyes were not weak, in spite of 
the crow’s-feet in their corners. ‘‘ May I 
ask in what way I have laid myself open 
to the attacks from which you are to de- 
fend me?” The question was related to 
the glance as thunder is related to light- 
ning. 

Mr. MacPherson cleared his throat, and 
made a tremendous effort to recall some 
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of the many charges poured into his ears 
by his excited and voluble parishioners. 
For the life of him he could remember 
nothing but the silly gossip about the 
mail. He hesitated to serve that up with 
the ceremony which Mr. Turner’s manner 
demanded, but the pause had been stretch- 
ed to its utmost endurance. ‘‘It is only 
a trifle, to be sure,” he said, nervously; 
‘*but one thing, your mails excite com- 
ment.” , 

‘** Ah, it is contrary to precedent to re- 
ceive many letters! To whom must I 
apologize for this innovation ?” 

The smile which accompanied the ques- 
tion softened its sarcasm, and the clergy- 
man smiled in turn. ‘‘ You show me 
that I have made myself absurd,” he said. 
‘* But really the country is so full of con- 
spirators and runaways that when a sol- 
itary man like yourself receives enormous 
mails from all over the world, suspicions 
are aroused.” The speaker paused and 
wiped his brow, feeling that he was mak- 
ing out a case, after all. 

‘*T understand,” Mr. Turner said, grave- 
ly;_and then added, ‘‘I shall be happy to 
give you an outline of the work which I 
am engaged upon, and which is the cause 
of my extraordinary correspondence.” 

Mr. MacPherson bowed, and murmur- 
ed something about a ‘‘ great favor.” He 
was really anxious to hear what Mr. Tur- 
ner had to say. 

** When I was a lad in a London count- 
ing-house,” began the host, while his vis- 
itor settled back into -his chair expectant- 
ly, ‘‘ | was greatly interested in the study 
of the Bible.” 

Mr. MacPherson became conscious of a 
feeling very like disappointment. He 
was himself also, of course, greatly inter- 
ested in the study of the Bible, but at pre- 
sent he had been anticipating a revelation 
which should be more enlivening than 
the Law and the Prophets, and more 
personal. 

‘*There were many things which puz- 
zied me,” continued Mr. Turner, too much 
engrossed in his subject to notice the 
changed attitude of the listener. ‘‘ Among 
others, the seeming contradictions in the 
prophecies about Israel and Judah—bless- 
ings and curses inextricably interwoven. 
A young Englishman named Hine helped 
me out of the difficulty, and set me on the 
right track. He told me to mark all the 
allusions to Israel with red ink; those 
which referred to Judah, with blue. The 





contradictions disappeared. Anc jy . 
ery instance it was Judah who was 


Cursed 
and whose wanderings and misfortyy,. 
were foretold; it was Israel who y . 
blessed, and promised all manner of goo) 


things. Then came the question, if th, 
Jews are identified by prophecy as ; 

children of Judah, who are the « 

of Israel? Hine was ready again wi) 
an answer. Israel, the ten tribes tha 
disappeared at the time of the captiy): 
in Assyria, and who were acknow ledy 
in the time of Josephus to be ‘ beyond the 
Euphrates,’ reappear, according to the tes 

timony of Strabo, Herodotus, Diodoric 

Pliny, and Ptolemy, as the ancestors of 
what is now the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

Mr. Turner, becoming more and more 
excited as he neared his climax, fairly 
sprang to his feet when he said ‘‘ the Ap. 
glo-Saxon race,” and threw out his hand 
with an eager gesture, as if his announce 
ment were fraught with peculiar good 
fortune for Mr. MacPherson. That gen 
tleman started forward as if at first he 
shared the delusion, and he opened his 
mouth once or twice before he said, 

‘** Don’t you—don’t you think that is a 
little far-fetched ?” 

‘**Not at all,” returned Mr. Turner, 
promptly. ‘‘Do you believe the Bible?” 
he demanded. 

‘* Why, yes, to be sure,” answered Mr 
MacPherson, surprised; ‘‘ that is, most of 
a 

‘*Then how can you explain the words 
‘Israel shall be a nation and a company 
of nations; ‘The throne of David shall 
be established upon it forever; ‘Al! the 
people of the earth shall be afraid of Is- 
rael;’ ‘No weapon formed against them 
shall prosper’ ?” 

‘*T always supposed,” said Mr. MacPher- 
son, ‘‘that these and similar expressions 
had a spiritual significance.” 

‘Yes; you have spiritualized the mean- 
ing all out of them,” said Mr. Turner, 
warmly. ‘‘ How, then, do you follow so 
literally the prophecies concerning the 
Jews: ‘They shall become a byword ; 
‘wanderers without might; ‘hungry, 
thirsty, and ashamed ;’ ‘leaving their 
name for a reproach’ ?” 

‘*Really I have not considered the mat 
ter,” answered Mr. MacPherson, ‘‘and | 
must confess that I am not prepared to 
answer you. But some of your siate- 
ments appear to me incredible. Now that 
about the throne of David established for- 
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ever: do you mean to say that Victoria is 
descended from David?” 

(indoubtedly. The disappearance of 
Jeremiah from Egypt, with the ark in his 
noggession, is Synchronous with the ap- 
nearanct in Ireland of an aged prophet 
hearing the Lia Phail—-the Stone of Des- 
Jacob’s Pillow—which, you remem- 
was among the contents of the ark. 


tiny, 


He had also with him a young princess 


Tea Tephi, a Hebrew name. She 
married Eochaid, the Heremoun of Tara, 
and from them Victoria is descended.”’ 

“Oh, come, now!” cried the clergyman. 
‘That sounds like a fairy tale.” 

“So does the story of the Lia Phail, 

which the suecessive kings of Ire- 

land, Scotland, and England have been 
crowned, and which now rests in the cor- 
onation chair at Westminster. And mark 
this: though Lia is an Irish word, Phail 
is a Hebrew word, meaning ‘ wonderful.’ 
Moreover, it is not the only Hebrew word 
found in Ireland and dating back to that 
period.” 
' Mr. MacPherson shook his head incred- 
ulously, but attempted no answer to this 


named 


argument. 

‘What is meant by dwelling in the 
isles of the northwest?” continued Mr. 
Turner. ‘‘And—you are a Churchman— 

hat do you mean when you read every 
pre-Advent Sunday, ‘The days come, 
saith the Lord, that they shall no more 
say, The Lord liveth, which brought up 
the children of Israel out of the land of 
Egypt; but the Lord liveth, which brought 
up and which led the seed of the house of 
Israel out of the North country, and from 
all countries whither I had driven them; 
and they shall dwell in their own land’ ?” 

‘And you think the Anglo-Saxons will 
go back to, if they ever came out of, the 
Kast?” 

‘Not all. ‘Two of a household and 
one of a city.’ There are excavations go- 
ing on now among the ruins of Tara. I 
should not be surprised any moment to 
learn by cable that the ark had been 
found. Then Victoria would proclaim 
herself the daughter of David, and would 
issue a proclamation announcing to her 
people their birthright—to be called the 
children of Israel.” 

“Td like to have this man’s enthusi- 
asm,” thought Mr. MacPherson as he 
shook hands with the scholar; but he 
only said, ‘*I will talk with you again on 
this subject,” and took his leave. At the 


door he met Tephi, but each was too pre- 
occupied to give the other more than a 
hasty good-morning. His mind was full 
of what he had heard; hers, of something 
she had to tell. She did not wait until 
she was fairly in the study, but began on 
the threshold 

‘**Papa, Dick Jones says he knows that 
‘the fellows’ would like to have you lec- 
ture on the Identity in the regular fall and 
winter course, and he is going to speak 
about it in the committee meeting to- 
night.” In the progress of her news-tell- 
ing she had crossed the room, and before 
she finished had perched herself on the 
arm of her father’s chair. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you say something?” she asked, tipping 
up his chin with her hand and scanning 
his face anxiously. ‘‘ Why are you so 
pale and grave? Has anything been 
troubling you? Oh, I know”—remem- 
bering the encounter at the door—‘ that 
horrid Mr. MacPherson has been saying 
something disagreeable. What did he 

vant, anyway ?” 

‘We talked about the Identity, and I 
think I tired myself,” answered Mr. Tur- 
ner. 

‘“Was that what he wanted to talk 
about—the Identity ?” persisted Tephi. 

‘*‘No, not exactly, Miss Inquisitive "— 
pulling her ear. ‘‘He would like to 
know who I am.” 

‘Amity would like to know,” cor- 
rected his daughter. ‘‘ They sent him. 
The ladies of St. John’s Parish sent him; 
take my word for it. What did you tell 
him ?” 

‘I told him about my work. I am 
nothing apart from it,” said the scholar, 
humbly. 

‘** You're not!” cried the girl, indignant- 
ly. ‘‘I wish Mr. Wilson and Mr. Ains- 
lie and Dr. Reynolds were to tell them 
who you are.” 

IV. 

‘*The Ladies’ Sewing Society of St. 
Jolin’s Parish will meet at the house of 
Mrs. Fine on Thursday of this week, at 
three o'clock in the afternoon.” There 
was a rustle of satisfaction among the 
female members of the congregation, and 
an exchange of pleased glances. Mrs. 
Fine was the richest lady in the parish; 
her house was full of beautiful things, 
and there was sure to be an elaborate 
supper prepared. ‘‘A full attendance is 
requested,” added the rector, after a pause, 
as if there were need of such an an- 
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nouncement. All St. John’s, to a 
man, would be there. 

‘* We shall see you at the society this 
week, I hope,” Mrs. Howard said, beam- 
ing, as she joined Tea Tephi 
down the aisle. 


wo 


walking 


‘I thank you, no,” replied the young 
woman; brusquely continuing to herself, 
‘* You'll have the better opportunity to 
talk me over.” 

‘**O—h!” said Mrs. Howard, and relin 
quished her half-formed plan of accom- 
panying Miss Turner up Main Street. 

Mr. MacPherson’s call had not dimin 
ished Tephi’s repugnance to the women 
of St. John’s. Whereas before this she 


had presented a timid reserve to their ap- 
proaches, now she bristled with positive 
The hare had become a por- 


repulsion 
cupine. 

The society met. The handsome par- 
lors of Mrs. Fine’s house were filled with 
women speaking in subdued voices, and 
fingering surreptitiously the various cost 
ly trifles lying about. The meeting was 
called to order by Mrs. MacPherson, and 
then the company divided into groups, 
taking the work assigned them. This 
was Mrs. MacPherson’s chance to throw 
the apple. ‘‘Mr. MacPherson called on 
the Turners last week,” she announced. 
The information was thrown in the di- 
rection of the deputation from Far-View, 
who were at her elbow, but her voice had 
a peculiar ‘‘ carrying” quality, and from 
the opposite corner of the next room there 
was a scramble to catch the news. 

‘*You don't say,” they murmured, in a 
more or less distinct chorus, and there 
was a perceptible gravitation toward the 
speaker. ‘‘ Mrs. Mac,” as the parish call- 
ed her familiarly when she was not by 
to hear, was a born peace-maker. ‘‘ And 
Mr. MacPherson thinks,” continued the 
lady, ‘‘that Mr. Turner is a harmless old 
man, given over to extremely odd theories, 
but perfectly harmless. He says that Mr. 
Turner became greatly excited over a talk 
upon the lost ten tribes. He is persuaded 
—Mr. Turner, I mean—that we belong to 
them. Mr. MacPherson humored him by 
listening to his ideas. He says Mr. Tur- 
ner appears to be a bright scholar. Such 
a pity that really intelligent minds be- 
come so affected by hobbies!” 

Mrs. MacPherson went on and on in a 
conciliatory way, gradually dropping her 
voice as her audience gradually relaxed 
their attention. 
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Scholastic vagaries were below prem, 
in the interest of Amity. The lad 
St. John’s had looked for something 
startling and picturesque: the discoy: 
infernal machines, or of books audaciv 
infidel—infidelity being a vague, ter 
something, the disciples of which we 
be prayed for once a year along 
Jews and Turks. But a bigoted old 
worm! There were enough alread 
that ilk in Amity, in the persons o 
forty broken-down ministers, paradi 
the streets with mild, inoffensive 
and books from the circulating lib 
under their arms, or holding conv: 
tions on all the novel phases of the 
dover Creed. 

Fortunately for the flagging interes: 
the new-comers, Mrs. Stafford took up | 
discussion. ‘‘ The daughter seems dread 
fully afraid somebody will speak to lies 
she said, in a low drawling voice, as if de) 
recating possible objections to her speak 
ing at all. 

‘T should say so,” chirped Mrs. Sykes 
the postmaster’s wife, who lived next 
door to the Briarly House, and who had 
employed every method within her ken 
for obtaining the entrée of that mansion 
““T'd like a neighbor ‘t I ed go neigh 
borin’ with; but, Lor’, she ain’t goin 
neighbor with any one.” 

‘* Ladies,” broke in Mrs. MacPherson 
‘‘are you ready to discuss the question of 
the next missionary box?” This was un 
questionably a stroke of statesmanship on 
the part of the rector’s wife, for they had 
already voted on the number of blankets 
and flannel shirts supposed to be com 
mensurate with the needs of the Rey 
Mr. and Mrs. Jejune and all the little Je 
junes. It was the more praiseworthy 
from the fact that ‘‘ Mrs. Mac” owed no 
such interference to any particular friend 
liness Tephi had shown her. Though 
driven out by the missionaries, the Tur 
ners came in again with the coffee,and sea 
soned many acup which graced the hands 
and met the lips of the ladies of St. John's 
If there is anything in signs, a certain 
small white ear should have turned as red 
as if the combined fingers of the members 
of the sewing society had vigorously 
tweaked it. ‘ 

In one of the western windows of tlie 
Briarly House, Tephi sat bending forward 
to catch the last glow of the sunset on the 
letter she was reading. It was from Con- 
stant Wilson. 





TEA TEPHI 


‘‘Poor little girl,” he wrote; ‘‘it isa 
ivd lesson for you, this rough transla- 
1 of your ideal language into the harsh 
iturals of every-day speech. But if 
m1 could never learn to make yourself 
ntelligible, and went on forever missing 
meaning of others, you would lose 
ich out of your life. Ah, Tephi 
dear, soon or late you will see how your 
tender buds of sentiment and fancy had 
to be pinched off, in order to permit the 
ruits of character to ripen.” 
fhe light thrown on her recent experi- 
ences by this graceful phraseology charm- 
ed Tephi into examining them more pa- 
tiently. Was it possible that she was the 
worer for holding aloof from the people 
of Amity, and refusing to ‘learn their 
language”? Could they develop her char- 
acter, though at the expense of her emo- 
tions and her imagination? If they would 
only leave her one garment of all her 
heroic wardrobe, and not make her feel so 
itterly commonplace and ignoble! 


\ 


a 

Amity Hall was a large square build- 
ing, with three front doors and one or two 
side entrances. It was formerly a church 

the First Church, so called---and it had 
maintained a dignified ecclesiastical bear- 
ing through all its vicissitudes of caucus 
and town meeting, prize orations, and 
Senior dramatics. Here was delivered the 
Amity College Fall and Winter Course 
of Lectures, an enterprise undertaken ev- 
ery year with fresh zeal on the part of the 
committee and hopefulness among the 
students, but inevitably concluded with 
a deficit in the treasury and a sense of 
failure oppressing all concerned. To omit 
the lecture course would have been as 
foreign to the purposes of a college as 
to neglect the organization of a _ base- 
ball team. No one suggested such a 
move. Theironly effort was in the direc- 
tion of possible success through popular- 
ity, and this became a struggle involving 
sleepless nights for the committee, and 
unlimited and lengthy conferences. 

Dick, accordingly, found it a difficult 
matter to persuade his colleagues that 
‘‘Lost Israel” was a drawing card. It 
sounded too scriptural to be popular. 

However, Vick carried the day. The 
committee finally concluded to sandwich 
Mr. Turner in between a well-known hu- 
morist and an expounder of Robert 
Browning's poetry. The invitation was 
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tendered and accepted. But, by a_per- 
versity of circumstances not unlike that 
which had attended the Turners ever since 
their advent, a sore throat kept the hu- 
morist from fulfilling hisengagement, and 
the lecturer on ** Lost Israel” was sud- 
denly called to take his place. The usual 
blunder, which always seems to its vic- 
tims a deliberate unfairness, was com- 
mitted—the change of programme was 
not made known to the audience until 
they were in their seats. Here was a 
disadvantage at the outset. No one who 
has his mouth made up for a laugh is 
prepared to relish a dose of reason. Some 
of the sulkiest of the patrons arose con- 
spicuously and left the hall. There were 
several Far-Viewers among them. Most 
of the college boys remained, not from 
any particular interest in the speaker or 
his subject, but having come in a body, 
they were not inclined to split off in 
fragmentary departures, to say nothing of 
their disposition, as a body, to stand by 
the A.C. F. and W. Lecture Course, to 
get the worth of their tickets, and to ‘‘ see 
the thing through.”” There was another 
tendency in them—the tendency to get 
some fun out of the evening’s perform 
ance. Every student who has been at 
college in the country knows how October 
sunshine works on the blood there, and 
how October moonshine gets into the wits 
at that unparalleled time of the year, 
when animal spirits are at high tide, before 
the winter work has fairly begun, and af- 
ter the summer rest has augmented health 
and vigor. The Amity boys had been 
off in the woods and on the river all the 
afternoon, and now they came stamping 
up into the galleries without changing 
their gymnasium suits, merely adding 
their ulsters as a compromise. The noise 
and confusion troubled Mr. Turner. He 
gathered up his papers absent-mindedly, 
and let them fallagain. Tephi, sitting in 
the main aisle with Dick Jones and Ethel, 
noticed her father’s agitation, and grew 
indignant, turning her head involunta- 
rily in the direction of the annoyance. 
She realized then for the first time how 
few ladies there were present, and thought, 
with a pang of regret, how different it 
would have been if she had more friends. 
She almost wished that she had tried, at 
whatever sacrifice, to suit the spiritual 
and social demands of Amity. Then her 
father began to speak, and she forgot ev- 
erything else. He had risen in obedience 
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to a sign from the young man who was to 
introduce him, and bowed in response to 
the feeble applause which followed the 
few words of compliment, his eyes mean- 
while wandering over the audience in 
search of some one who appeared capable 
of intelligent and sympathetic attention. 
Boyish forms and boyish faces he saw ev- 
erywhere. There was hardly a mature 
man present except Deacon Jones, and he 
sat in the shadow of a pillar, so that his 
strong, kindly features were not discern- 
ible by the speaker. Tephi’s eyes met her 
father’s, but her anxiety reflected and in- 
creased his own. Fie! John Turner, led 
by heroic ideals all his days, quavering 
before a troop of youngsters! He shook 
himself together, and started off in a 
brave, ringing voice which caught their 
attention at the outset. He spoke of pa- 
triotism, its capture and sway of human 
hearts, so complete and impetuous that 
life has no argument with which to meet 
them, so persistent and far-reaching that 
centuries of time and leagues of space are 
crossed by the electric chain which binds 
us to Thermopyle and Marathon. He 
spoke of religion, and summoned to pass 
in a stately procession before them the 
saints of all ages, the ‘‘ noble army of mar- 
tyrs,’’ whose names are still a talisman in 
danger, defeat,and death. ‘‘ When these 
two forces join in one ruling principle,” 
he continued, ‘‘ nothing can stand against 
it When we shall recognize our right, 
as children of Israel, to a country and in- 
heritance promised to us ages ago, and to 
a religion which antedates all forms, we 
shall conquer the world.” So far Mr. 
Turner had the house with him. Dick 
congratulated himself that everything 
was going off finely, and wished that he 
had sent complimentary tickets to the 
faculty. But the apostle to Lost Israel 
was far too conscientious a believer in his 
mission to content himself with merely 
entertaining his audience. He must con- 
vince them. Accordingly he introduced 
his forty-nine ‘‘ Identities,” and promised 
to prove every one of them in its applica- 
tion to the Anglo-Saxon race. This was 
too much for the boys to anticipate with 
pleasure. They began to grow restive, to 
make remarks and pass jokes among them- 
selves, presumably at the expense of Israel. 
There were bursts of laughter, at first sti- 
fled, then bolder. Evidently a mine of 
mischief was only awaiting some chance 
jar to explode it. The necessary touch 


was furnished by poor Mr. Turner 
self. 
“Ye too are of the lost sheep o 
house of Israel,” he began, impress 
3a-a!” replied a bleating voice fron 
gallery, and then 
loose. 


pandemonium 

All the pent-up devilkins 
had been fighting against restraint fo) 
past hour leaped from boyish breast 
calls and whistles and barn-yard epi: 
Suddenly, to add to the distress of the 
mented orator, the lights went out. [1D 
Jones, who had vainly tried to stem 
tide of abuse by cries of ‘‘Shame!’ 
which his father aided him, now start 
to his feet. He reached for the huge ehay 
delier which swung above his head, a 
succeeded in turning on the gas, but 
lighted match came short of the distan: 
to the burners. Quick asa flash, he whipped 
out his pocket-handkerchief, and threw j 
aflame, as far as his arm could go. Thy 
jets of fire sprang up to answer it, and 
cheer from the rogues in the gallery to 
of their appreciation of the dramatic de: 
They began to applaud as vigorously as 
they had hooted. A whisper also went 
the rounds that Dick Jones was escortino 
Miss Turner, and ‘‘he was a deuced good 
fellow; too good to treat that way.” So 
for Dick’s sake, and by means of his spi: 
ited action, the tumult was quelled. But 
Mr. Turner, who had retired to the dress 
ing-room with the return of the lights 
could not be induced to again mount tli 
platform. 

Tephi had started up impulsively when 
the outery commenced; and then, realiz 
ing her impotence, had sunk back into 
her seat. She joined her father as soon 
as Dick could conduct her and Ethel 
around to the side entrance, and the quar 
tette drove homeward in silence. Dick 
had said nothing, but the tenderness wit): 
which he had helped Mr. Turner into his 
overcoat and assisted him to the carriage 
had won a grateful glance from Tephi. 

Not a word was said save the good 
nights at the door, and Dick's ‘‘ Can I do 
anything?” answered by Tephi’s quiet 
‘‘No.” She drew her father into the li 
brary, and went dewn before the grate to 
coax whatever life lurked within the ashes 
out into a blaze. Then she brought him 
his glass of milk and some of Mrs. Stubbs’s 
cake. 

He drank the milk, and seemed re- 
freshed; broke off a crumb of the cake 
and nibbled at it. Then he said, ** Tephi, 

















we will go away from here to-mor- 

Yes, dear.” 

You will see Mr. Jones early in the 
mt ing ?”’ 

Yes, dear.” 

That was all. He kissed her gently, 

took his eandle, and went steadily out of 
library to his own room. 


Out of the unknown had come the 
scholar and his daughter, and into the 
unknown they again disappeared. Once 
only did news come of them, and that 
was to one who never knew them, present 
or absent—Professor Leonard. A friend, 
a brother historian, to whom the unimpor- 
tant professor of a country college looked 
ip as to an oracle, was visiting Amity. 

‘* By-the-way, Leonard,” he said one 
day, ‘‘ you had John Turner here awhile, 
a vear ago.” 

“No?” queried the professor, with a 
perplexed look which said, **‘ Who under 
the sun is John Turner?” 

‘Why, yes; John Turner, the great 
Bible scholar. He’s a fanatic upon one 
subject, the identification of lost Israel 
with the Anglo-Saxons; but he’s the finest 
Bible student we have, and eloquent too. 
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CHANCED recently to read some re- 
marks made by the Easy Chair about 
Willis. This mention of him awakened 
in me some recollections of his early days 
in Boston, and also of Miss Lydia Maria 
Francis, afterward Mrs. Child, whose lit- 
erary career began at about the same time 
as his, and whom I knew intimately until 
after her marriage. "Tis sixty years since, 
but my memory of things happening in 
my youth is vivid and strong. 

I ean recali many illustrations of what 
the Easy Chair calls Mr. Willis’s ** plea- 
sant audacity,” but I can hardly say, with 
the Easy Chair, that his secret was ** tact ” 
at the time when I knew him slightly, 
and knew a good deal of him. HBe made 
himself acceptable to persons of his own 
age of both sexes, but not to older people. 
The Easy Chair was quite right in saying 
that among his contemporaries there was 
‘some impression of the enxcomb,” but it 
was a good deal more than an impression. 
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‘“You don’t mean — that — Identity 
man?” faltered Leonard. ‘*‘I didn’t meet 
him.” 

‘‘ What! he was here four months and 
you never knew him? That is a joke on 
you! I remember now he did seem reti- 
cent on the subject of Amity. I suppose 
you all gave him the cold shoulder. I 
declare your New England towns are oys- 
ters which only a patented great-grandfa- 
ther can open. Wedothings better over 
in Germany. You may hobnob with all 
sorts and conditions of men there over a 
bottle of beer.” The historian spoke with 
more complacency of the land of his 
adoption than a native German would 
have shown. “But Turner ought to 
have presented letters,” he continued, ‘‘I 
would have been glad to give them to 
him.” 

‘*‘He has a daughter, I believe?” Leon- 
ard hastened to ask, seeking to change the 
subject, if only by a generation. 

‘*Yes; just married Constant Wilson, 
the poet. They are a fine pair. Their 
Thursdays are considered quite the thing 
in New York. She is a bright woman. 
But John Turner was here four months 
and you never met him! Ha! ha! I 

can't get over that!” 





LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 





I quite agree that he was a gaod-hearted 
fellow, and I am rather inclined to rate 
his talents higher than he ever rated them 
himself, if we are to judge by the use that 
he made of them. 

After Willis graduated from Yale in 
1827, he returned to his father’s house in 
Boston. Some of Willis’s scriptural po- 
ems had been published while he was in 
college, and when he returned home he 
had quite a little reputation as a poet. I 
am not aware that he had then published 
anything in prose, but he soon established 
in Boston, and edited, a magazine, the 
name of which I do not now recall, and 
in it he began that marvellously easy, 
graceful, half flippant, and wholly enjoy- 
able style of prose writing that distin- 
guished him through life. He passed his 
little judgment upon books with a most 
amusing gravity; but, according to my 
recollection, in some part of the magazine 
he made himself and his social experi- 
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ences, under a thin disguise, very promi- 
nent topics. 

At the time of which I am writing, the 
name, dude and the character, were un- 
known. The character now implies some 
thing of a fool; and Willis, fop as he was, 
was by no means a fool. We had dandies 
in those days, and Willis was a dandy of 
the first water, in manners, dress, and con 
versation, while he was also a hard work- 
er, after his fashion of literary work, but 
he was not astudent. Willis at this time 
drove a square-topped gig, being that 
two-wheeled vehicle known as a Boston 
‘*chaise,” but with a square instead of a 
bellows top, the ieather sides of which 
were rolled up in fine weather, disclosing 
short green silk curtains on the inside. 
His horse, which he named Thalaba, was 
a tall, high-stepping bay, as showy as his 
master. His whip was the fashionable 
‘‘bow whip” of the period, common 
enough now, to be sure, with a long lash, 
tapering down to a fine silk ‘‘ snapper” 
on the end. 

The stock of the whip was mounted 
with bright, silver-plated ferrules, and the 
harness had a good deal of such orna- 
mentation also. Willis drove this estab- 
lishment, which was by no means a “‘ ve- 
hicle of little ease,’ as Scott described the 
stage-coach in Which the Antiquary and 
Lovel took from Edinburgh to 
the Queen’s Ferry; and Thalaba was not 
only well known on the roads leading out 
of Boston, but figured in the magazine as 
well, when the young editor drove over 
the hard flooring of the beach that stretch- 
es from Lynn to the rocky peninsula of 
Nahant. 

One Commencement Day at Cambridge 

we did not say ‘‘ Harvard” in those 
days, we said ‘‘ Cambridge ” when speak- 
ing of either the college or the town—I, 
a boy of fifteen, was standing in front of 
the old parish meeting-house, in which 
the Commencement exercises and cere- 
monies were always held, waiting to see 
the Governor's procession arrive. It was 
the custom for the procession of the col- 
lege dignitaries to be formed in the old 
library in Harvard Hall, and to move 
thence to the meeting-house, preceded by 
a band of music and attended by one or 
two youty old constables with long tip- 
staves. On this occasion the Governor's 
procession was a little late, and the head 
of it did not arrive at the door of the 
meeting-house until just after the college 
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procession had passed in. The Governo» 


and the Honorable the Council used 
start in open carriages from the 
house in Boston, and proceed over | 
bridge bridge, escorted by a tr 0p of |i 


tk 


whose bugles blew a ringing blast a 
head of the column entered the villac: 
old Cambridge. The Governor (at 
time the Hon. Levi Lincoln, a very 
nified person, who on oceasions of 
always wore black coat and breeches 
black silk stockings), was attended i) 
carriage by his oracles, in full unifo 
one of whom, I remember, was thi 
Josiah Quincy, then Josiah Quincey, Jun 
After all the dignitaries were seated on 
the handsomely carpeted stage erected 
around and in front of the old pul 
with its sounding - board pending from 
the ceiling—President Kirkland in 
chair (in his academic robes and squar 
official cap, with a silk tassel hanging 
from the left corner), the corporation 
overseers, the professors and tutors, his 
Excellency the Governor and his stat! 
his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor and 
the Council, the sheriff of Middlesex (in a 
blue coat and gilt buttons and a high red 
velvet collar, with his sword at his sid 
all seated around; the galleries filled wit) 
fashionably dressed ladies without bo 
nets, accompanied by well-dressed gent|: 
men; the graduating class seated in pews 
nearest the stage: and the rest of the house 
packed by the less distinguished mult 
tude—the scene, for a small one, was rat! 
er striking, and, at all events, it was dig 
nified, when one remembered that it was 
the great annual day of ‘‘this ancient 
and venerable university,” as the colleg: 
orators, both in Latin and English, were 
wont to call it. 

As I was saying, the Governor's pro- 
cession arrived at the front door of the 
meeting-house, and from each of the ear- 
riages successively the solemn officials 
alighted and walked in. The last vehicle 
in the procession, and as if a part of it 
contained Willis, seated alone in his gig 
dressed in a green frock-coat, white waist- 
coat, buff-colored nankeen trousers, low 
cut shoes, and white stockings, all 
premely fine; his broad-brimmed Leghorn 
hat lay on the seat by his side. With an 
air of supreme nonchalance he tossed his 
reins to a hostler who stood there wait- 
ing for such chances, put a quarter into 
the man’s hand, and told him to take 
Thalaba to a certain livery-stable. He 
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then passed up the broad aisle in the wake 
of the procession, and if he did not ascend 
the stage and seat himself among the dig- 
taries, it must have been because there 
is no room. 

[his exhibition impressed Willis on my 
tina and my memory most vividly. 
e next time I saw him was a week or 
o afterward at my mother’s house in 


Cambridge, where Lydia Maria Francis” 


vas then staying. She had already pub- 
lished anonymously her Hobomok, a Tale’ 
and had printed some other things. It was 
pretty well known, notwithstanding the 


first concealment, that she was the au-v 


thoress of that story. Willis called upon 
her to try and engage her to write for his 
magazine. Iwas in the parlor, and heard 
the conversation. Miss Francis did not 
make any promise to write. When he 
entered the house he had his bew whip in 
his hand, having left his gig at the livery- 
What on earth he brought his 
whip for through the streets no one could 
imagine, unless it was from his inveterate 
habits of coxcombry. He had the good 
taste to lay it down on a table in the entry 
before he entered the parlor. When he 
went out he resumed it, and as I looked 
from the window I saw him sauntering 
by President Kirkland’s house, and del- 
icately filliping the leaves of. the lilac 
bushes with his lash, which he handled 
very gracefully. After Willis went to New 
York and joined Morris I never saw him 
but once, and this was on Nassau Street 
after the slow-consuming disorder which 
ended his life had begun to settle down 
upon him. But he was still the same 
jaunty, easy, gentleman-like person that 
he always had been. He had wrapped 
about his neck, in a style that only he 
could have devised, a long scarf in bright 
colors. 

Having spoken of Mrs. Child, I will 
give my reminiscences of that gifted 
lady’s youth. 
verse Francis, afterward a Cambridge 
D.D., was settled (about 1820) as the min- 
ister of the old Congregational and terri- 
torial parish of Watertown, which adjoins 
Cambridge on the west. This was my 
native town, and until her removal to 
Cambridge, my mother, who was also 
born there, had always lived there. Mr. 
Francis was our parish minister, and a 
most excellent and faithful one he was, 
besides being a ripe scholar. 
marriage, his sister, who was always call- 


stable. 


Her brother, the Rev. Con-v 


After his¥ 
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ed by her middle name alone, Maria Fran- 
cis, came to live with him. She was liv- 
ing there when, at the age, I think, of eigh- 
teen, she published her Hobomok. “ This 
book was harshly criticised by some of 
the old Puritan folk, because the author 
ess had married the heroine, an English 
maiden and a Puritan, to a full-blooded 
Indian, after an English lover to whom 
she was betrothed had been absent for a 
long time, and was falsely supposed to 
be dead. But everybody felt the genius 
and power of the writer. At this time 
Miss Francis became very intimate with 
my mother, and often made visits of 
weeks at our house. Mr. David Lee 
Child, who I think was then about thir- 
ty, was studying law in a lawyer's office 
in Watertown. He had been secretary 
or attaché of legation in Spain, when A] 
exander Everett was our minister there, 
under President John Quincey Adams. 
Mr. Child was a politician, and a very ar- 
dent one, on the Adams side, in the con- 
test with General Jackson. At my mow 
ther’s house he became acquainted with 
Miss Francis. At first she did not like himy 
perhaps she distrusted him. Their inter- 
course was mostly banter and mutual crit- 
icism, amounting sometimes to what might 
be taken as evidence of mutual repug- 
nance. Observers, and my maiden aunt 
particularly, used to say, ‘‘ Those two peo- 
ple will end by marrying”; but upon 
what law of contraries was not quite ap- 
parent. My mothersaid nothing. Things 
went on in this way until my mother, in 
1825, removed to Cambridge. Miss Fran- 
cis became again an inmate in my mo- 
ther’s house after our removal to Cam- 
bridge. She was not a beautiful girl in 
the ordinary sense; but her complexion 
was good, her eyes very bright, her mouth 
expressive, and her teeth fine. She had 
a great deal of wit, liked to use it, and did 
use it upon Mr. Child, who was a frequent 
visitor, but her deportment was always 
maidenly and lady-like. Mr. Child had 
been admitted to the bar, and had opened 
an office in Boston, but he was not ac- 
quiring much practice. One evening, 
about nine o’clock, he rode out of Boston 
on horseback, and instead of leaving his 
horse at a livery-stable, he tied him by 
his bridle rein to a post at my mother’s 
front door, which opened directly on the 
street, at the top of two or three steps, and 
then he came into the parlor to see Miss 
Francis. My mother, who believed that 
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the dénouement had come, or was coming, 
retired to her chamber, and sent me to 
bed. Mr. Child pressed his suit most 
earnestly. The lady was a long time in 
making upher mind. Ten o’clock came, 
then eleven, then twelve. The horse, 
grown impatient and no doubt very cold 
and hungry, repeatedly put his forefeet 
upon the wooden steps and stamped away, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ Take me home, or let 
me go by myself.” Mr. Child went out 
once or twice to pacify him, then returned, 
and went on with the momentous conver- 
sation. At last, just as the clock was on 
the stroke of one, he went. Miss Francis, 
when the horse’s foot-falls ceased to be 
heard, rushed to my mother’s room, and 
told her that she was engaged to Mr. 
Child. 
Mr. Child did not remain many years 
Vin active practice, being drawn away from 
it by those philanthropic ‘‘ causes” in 
which his wife and he took such strong 
interest, and to which they devoted their 
lives and all the money that they could 
spare, most of it of her making. 
Immediately after their marriage they 
went to house-keeping in a very small 
house in Boston, most plainly furnished 
by the little money which Mrs. Child had 
saved out of her literary earnings. I 
dined with her once in that very hum- 
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ble home. She kept no servant, and 
her own cooking. She had prepare 
savory dish, consisting of a meat-pie, 
haps mutton, baked in a small oven, ; 
there were roasted or baked potatoes 
a baked Indian pudding. 

Mr. Child came in to the two-o'e), 
dinner, breezy, cheerful, and energetic 
ever. There was no dessert, and no wi 
no beverage of any kind but water, 
even a cup of tea or coffee. This 
the beginning of the married life 
Lydia Maria Child, a woman of geni 
who, in a worldly point of view, oug 
to have had a different lot, but who neve: 
faltered or failed in her duty to her hus 
band, and who was, beyond all doubt, pe: 
fectly happy in her relations with hin, 
through their long lives. I very seldom 
met her after the first year or two of her 
married life. As years went on, and | 
came forward into life, my associations 
sympathies, and opinions were with those 
conservative forces of society which were 
supposed to be and were antagonistic to 
those in which Mrs. Child’s life became 
absorbed. But while I have always d 
plored many of the doings and utterances 
of the early abolitionists, I can do justice 
to Mrs. Child, and I like to think of her 
literary character, and especially of he: 
intellectually brilliant youth. 


* A-FLAGGIN’.” 
BY S. P. McLEAN GREENE. 


| OWN in the rushes a little bent old 

form, a pair of ancient silver-rimmed 
spectacles from which the bows were lost, 
tied, therefore, with yarn to a silver-gray 
head. 

And a heart happy after endless sor- 
rows. 

Much conversation going on there in 
the meadow between the wind in the 
flags and the waving field lilies and this 
same little old soul of a woman. Seemed 
a lofty tiger-lily to be nodding at her as 
to a companion in pride. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, pausing with her 
hand on the trowel; ‘I know it. I’m 
jes as proud and jes as stuck-up as you 
be! Seving orders this morning for sev- 
ing half-pounds of sweet-flag at seving- 
teen cents. Yes, the world and the riches 
thereon are a-swallerin’ me up. It’s 
a-chokin’ out the good seed. I feel it. 


as bad as them great 


I’m a-gittin’ jes 
expectorators onto Wall Street —jes as 
bad.”’ 

The begrimed little woman rose with 
her basket of flag roots. 


‘*Good-by,” said she, turning as usual 
with punctilious politeness to the waving 
flags and the nodding lilies—‘‘ good-by. 
I shall be down ag’in to-morrer, if plea- 
sant.” 

And she walked seriously away with 
her burden, and a head more bowed than 
usual from that sore conflict which was 
going on within her between conscience 
and pecuniary pride. 

Yet she had but eight dollars laid away 
in her coffers, and that would soon be due 
for rent. But Mrs. Malvers, whose young 
husband had died of a fever, leaving her 
a weakly woman with three children, had 
not wanted for bread and vegetabies all 








summer, all through the ‘‘little sweet- 
fla woman,” as only she and the little 
sweet-flag woman knew. And Johnny 
MeGrudy, who had been obliged to turn 
and face approaching carriages because 
vas so very ragged indeed in the rear, 
to climb up and sit on the fence in case 
-arriages approaching from both diree- 
tions—Johnny could now walk bravely 
oe the highway in a pair of whole 
trousers, all through the little sweet-flag 
woman, as only he and she knew. And 
other seerets she held with the outcast of 
the universe. For she was just as ridicu- 
lously improvident as her companions 
the lilies, that threw their blossoms to 
the breeze—just as ridiculously improvi- 


dent. 
And now, the road being lonely, she 
burst into shrill beseeching song: 


“ Jesus, keep me near the cross ”— 


A 


ear enough the cross, it would seem, had 
ie little sweet-flag woman ever been 
kept. All through her youth, from her 
willingness and simplicity, a drudge fit 
for imposition and cheap hire; lowly born 
and ignorant and poor and plain, and so 
simple in a world all so wise, and now 
singing plaintively for the worldly heart 
of prosperity and pride there was in her, 


“ Jesus, keep me near the cross!” 


Other appropriate songs she sang as 
she was cleansing and preserving the 
sweet -flag roots, clearly and notabiy, 
‘“Wash me and I shall be whiter than 
snow”; but the music suddenly ceased as 
she climbed up the stairs to the bare and 
lonely chamber of her little tenement. 
For here she knew she was to meet with 
a new and graver struggle. The fine la- 
dies of the village, with that convenient 
inconsequence which often attaches to 
the notion of charity, had endowed the 
little sweet-flag woman with a literal 
plethora of cast-off bonnets: huge an- 
tique bonnets of high-born though unfash- 
ionable dames, mingled with the jaunty 
head-gear of the summer guests at the 
Burnham House, of all shapes, styles, and 
colors. The little sweet-flag woman tried 
them on before a cracked looking-glass on 
which the afternoon light shone sickly. 

The different combinations of head- 
dress and countenance reflected there 
were ludicrous supremely, and would un- 
doubtedly, could she have seen them, 
have driven Mrs. Delano, of the hotel, into 
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a fit of the hysterics, even if she had not, 
as she frequently said, ‘‘expired.” But 
the little sweet-flag woman gazed with a 
sort of awed rapture at each new presen 
tation of herself. For she saw there, not 
her own deformed and blighted features, 
but the graciousness which to her mind 
had crowned each loving gift, until the 
contemplation proved too much for her. 

“Why,” she murmured to herself, 
‘should I be made so beautiful and so 
much thought on above others? I will 
not!” and she determinedly replaced the 
bonnets, and selected one of an old hood- 
like pattern that she had worn for many 
years. It was newly ornamented with 
sprays of field grass, colored purple by 
her own art—so dear, after all, was beauty 
to her earthly soul. The sprays of grass 
were arranged in the form of a bouquet 
at each ear, and the effect was strikingly 
singular, but none the less was the heart 
of the little sweet-flag woman touched 
with an instinet of danger from that over- 
weening tendency to spiritual pride. So, 
having donned this bonnet, she merely al- 
lowed herself the briefest glance of awed 
admiration in the glass, and turned and 
walked resolutely away. 

She tied up the preserved flag in neat 
packages, and set out on her afternoon 
travels. And first she wended her way 
toward the piazza of the summer hotel, 
where she had been very successful in 
her sales hitherto. 

Mrs. Delano was sitting, as usual, on 
the piazza, attended by two or more fash- 
ionable young men, not including her 
husband, but always, it was noticed, in- 
cluding the black eyes and curly brown 
head of young Arthur Thornley. When 
she saw the little sweet-flag woman ap- 
proaching in her grass-spray bonnet, she, 
with that emotional temper which made 
her usually so fascinating, gave vent to 
an ejaculation of delight. ‘‘ Here’s better 
than the whole Daly company combined,” 
she cried. ‘‘I’m going over nearer the 
steps. I’m positively going to engage the 
whole of her this afternoon. She sells 
the most shockingly vile, peppery concoc- 
tion, do you know. Something she digs 
originally out of the earth, and adds to it. 
I buy it, and throw it away. But she is 
so excruciatingly funny. Come!” 

The beautiful woman, in her trailing 
laces, moved across the piazza, carrying 
with her the perfume and grace as of some 
lovely flower. Arthur Thornley carried 
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her chair, another admirer brought her 
shawl, and a third watched the opportu- 
nity to gather up and bring to her her 
handkerchief and fan. 

‘**Oh, Miss Deans,’ she cried — from 
which it appears that the ‘little sweet- 
flag woman” had a name—‘‘ I’m so de- 
lighted to see you! You must sit down 
and rest; positively you must. I've got 
such a large order for your luscious 
confectionery.” 

Joy and that unconquerable spirit of 
worldly pride surged up again in the 
heart of the little sweet - flag woman. 
What was she that this supernal creature 
should so condescend to her? ‘*Do you 
know what you make me think on, Mis’ 
Delano?” she said. 

**Oh, do tell me.” 

* You make me think o’ one o’ these 
here tall lilies as I meets with down in 
the medders, as it is said thereon, Solo- 
ming, in all his glory, was not fixed up 
like one o’ them.” 

‘* Thank you, Miss Deans,” replied Mrs. 
Delano, with a gurgle of laughter. ‘* And 
do tell me, how is business ?” 

‘* Tt's—jest—wonderful,” answered the 
little sweet-flag woman, solemnly. ‘* My 
comin’s in and my goin’s out hey ben so 
prospered that Sating has sometimes took 
a holt o’ my heart and said, ‘I will not 
let thee go.’”’ 

‘*Mrs. Delano can sympathize with 
you, perhaps,” said one of that lady’s ad- 
mirers, with grave speech and twinkling 
eyes. 

‘** Not at all,” the beauty replied. ‘‘ He 
knows that in my case there is no use 
in assuming a struggle. But, dear Miss 
Deans, why do you shrink so from pros- 
perity? Do you know, I think it’s quite 
the loveliest thing possible.” 

‘For some it is,” said the little sweet- 
flag woman, lifting her eyes adoringly. 
‘*But some,” she added, with conscious 
sorrow, ‘it lifts up.” 

Mrs. Delano coughed extravagantly be- 
hind her fan. ‘* But do tell me, Miss 
Deans, your confectionery has medicinal 
qualities, has it not? You really don’t 
know how extremely I think it bene- 
tits me.” 

‘*Oh, it has! itdoes! To them as needs 
tonin’, it is a toner; to them as needs bra- 
cin’, it is a bracer; and to them as is too 
much toned, it is a slackener and a set- 
tler.”” 

‘*T recommend it—in large quantities, 
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Mrs. Delano,” said the admirer who jaq 
before spoken. 

‘But I don’t see,” continued the 
‘how under those circumstances 
ever dig enough of it up to supply 
customers.” 

‘I can’t,” said the little sweet 7 
woman, the demon of speculative ) de 
strong within her; ‘‘the demand is s 
exceeding of the supply.” 

Mrs. Delano counted some money fron 
her purse. ‘I must have all you 
with you to-day at least.” she said. 

‘*T must petition for four pounds 
just as soon as you can possibly procure 
it for me,” said Mrs. Delano’s adm 
‘* Allow me to pay you in advance. \ 


d 
if I should be absent during the week. 
please leave it here at the hotel, secure- 
ly tied, and distinetly marked with my 


name.” 

The little sweet-flag woman’s heart was 
full and swelling. She could not bear it 
She burst out impetuously with the plead 
ing strain, 


“Jesus, keep me near the cross,” 


and continued to the refrain, 


“In the cross, 
In the cross, 
Be my glory ever, 
Till my raptured soul shall find 
Rest beyond the river.” 


The cracked and weary old voice died 
away quite softly at last. 

**Oh, how charming!” said Mrs. Di 
ano, presently, her shining eyes reap 
pearing over the disk of her fan. *‘ The 
religious unrest of the day has not af 
fected you, Miss Deans? You still be 
lieve that there is a ‘ beyond the river’ ?” 

3elieve!” said the little sweet - flag 
woman with unconscious dignity. “| 
have not only believed, I have seen there 
on.” 

‘You shock me!” 

‘*Tt were not shocking,” she continued, 
simply; ‘‘it were most beautiful, exceed 
ing. I were a-diggin’ of flag down in the 
medders, and I were so uncommon over 
took o’ weariness as I fell asleep. And 
first it was so plain as I thought it was our 
own river as I had fell asleep by in the 
medder; but then I seen that it was not 
that river, but another. And as I looked 
I seen that the banks was not them banks, 
but another. And they was a different 
light upon them, sech as I cannot find 
words to tell on; and they led away into 
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cardings and cyperss groves and palerces ; 
ae they was forms there—they was forms 
there that I knew!” 
Rut that was a dream, Miss Deans.’ 
The little sweet-flag woman lifted her 
faded eyes without doubt or tremor. ‘* No, 
Mis’ Delano, that were not a dream.” 
‘‘Dear me! I should have been fright- 
ened out of my wits. I should have 
thought I was dead, don’t you know.” 
‘But the Sperrit came and awakened 
of me, and said, ‘Wait—wait a little 
longer. Fight on a little longer.” Some 
ealls it the wind, but it is also the 
Sperrit. Flowers knows it, and all sech 
as is out-er-doors and has neither store- 
house nor barns. Senct I have been 
down a-flaggin’ so much I have ketched 
some words of it. It comes down beyent 
the sun, and it makes a shade, and it 
blows onto them beautiful tall lilies, and 
says, ‘Be pure—be pure.’ And they bows 
their heads, and says, ‘Oh, ef we only 
might be pure!’ And it says, ‘ His blood 
cleanseth from all sin. Oh, be pure—be 
pure!’ And some, I have noticed, of the 
tallest and beauterfulest, after the Sperrit 
has whispered ‘em, they never lift their 
heads agin, mornin’ nor evenin’, for 
a-sighin’, ‘Ef we only might be pure!’” 
Mrs. Delano shook herself together with 
a slight shudder. ‘‘ Ugh! I'm as eerie as 
a ghoul,” she said. ‘Miss Deans usually 
enlivens me so. But this evening she 
has made me a fit subject for a belfry 
tower. I’m positive I could fly if [should 
seri 
‘* Angel!” whispered Arthur Thornley, 
his lips close to the lady’s ear. 


, 
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Instead of the usual blush, a hint of 
pallor came to Mrs. Delano’s cheek. 

‘It is growing late; it is quite too cold 
out here,” she said, rising. ‘* Dear Miss 
Deans, do call again to-morrow. You 
must not neglect me, you know, for I ex- 
pect to leave Burnham’s next week. Will 
you come in?) Ah! well, good-night.” 

Mrs. Delano, who was society worn, had 
repaired to Burnham’s for a little needed 
breathing space before the butterfly should 
spread her wings for a new season. 

In going to the station on the morning 
of her departure she ordered her carriage 
driven by the way of the river road. 
She looked. There was the little old bent 
form at work, as usual, in the flags. She 
listened. ‘* Jesus, keep me near the cross,” 
came wafted across the narrow stream—a 
voice all too jubilant, struggling to be 
kept conscious of its earthly load. 

Being alone, Mrs. Delano did not con- 
ceal the look of weariness and care that 

‘ame over her face. She glanced back at 
the form of the little sweet-flag woman 
with a strange look of despair, and even 
of envy, in her beautiful eyes. 

For fading charms and swift sorrows, 
broken pride and worldly loss, and the 
sure-approaching, the unknown shadow 
of death —these all might come, should 
come. And she thought how to the meek 
soul singing in the flags it would be only 
as a familiar step to the banks of that 
river which is not earth’s sullen change- 
ful stream, but another; and of the strain 
of unbelieving joy which should pierce 
that simple heart when the Lord himself 
should say to her, ‘‘Thou art worthy.” 
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THE FIRST 
THE BIRTH OF A 
BY PROFESSOR 


Wien, in 1860, the first great oil wells 

were opened in western Pennsylva- 
nia, the public were altogether taken by 
surprise, and it was generally supposed 
that the ‘‘rock oil” which then began to 
be produced there in such quantity was a 
newly discovered material. But this was 
far from being true. Petroleum has been 
known and more or less utilized by man 
since the beginning of the historic period. 
In China, 2000 and perhaps 3000 years 
ago, wells bored for salt yielded petro- 
leum, which was gathered and used for 
Vo. LXXXI.—No. 485.—67 
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GREAT INDUSTRY. 
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lighting and for medicine. So the oil 
springs on the banks of the Caspian Sea 
were known to the Persians fully 3000 
years ago, and from the frequency with 
which the gas and oil were there sponta- 
neously ignited, the place was held sacred 
by the fire- worshippers, and they made 
pilgrimages to it as the Mohammedans to 
Mecca. Perhaps the earliest use of petro- 
leum by man was in the vicinity of Baby- 
lon, where the fountains of Hit, which are 
flowing at the present day, yielded a tar- 
ry oil, which soon by evaporation formed 
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an asphalt that was used as a cement in 
building the walls of the city, as well as 
those of the Birs Nimroud (Tower of Ba- 
bel), and many palaces and temples. 

Coming down to more recent times, oi] 
wells were sunk hundreds of years ago 
on the banks of the Irrawaddy, in India, 
and the ‘‘ Rangoon” petroleum produced 
from them was an article of commerce in 
London at the beginning of the present 
century. So petroleum as medicine was 
in use in Europe and this country through- 
out the last hundred years. It was pro 
duced from springs near Haarlem, in Hol- 
land, and was called Haarlem Oil. Among 
my earliest recollections is the remem- 
brance of seeing in a drug store a package 
of ounce bottles filled with a black, thick 
fluid which had a nauseous odor. It was 
the famous Haarlem Oil. The bottles were 
wrapped in circulars beginning with the 
title of the medicine, ‘‘Medicamentum 
gratis probatum,” ete., and specifying at 
great length and in the most laudatory 
terms the many virtues of this panacea. 

Nor was petroleum a novelty in this 
country. Before the whites gained pos- 
session of the interior of the State of New 
York, oil springs were known near the 
present town of Cuba, from which a small 
amount of petroleum was gathered by the 
Indians,and used principally asa liniment. 
After the purchase of this territory from 
the Indians, the product of these springs 
was known as “‘ Seneca Oil,” and as such 
was distributed widely over the country, 
where it was used by the whites, as before 
by the Indians, chiefly for burns, bruises, 
sprains, ete. 

Later, oil springs were found in many 
parts of the Mississippi Valley, and those 
along Oil Creek, in Pennsylvania, gave 
the name to this stream. There the oil 
was collected by the Indians, and after- 
ward by the French voyageurs, by lay- 
ing blankets on the pools where the oil 
formed films, and then wringing them 
out. Similar springs were also discov- 
ered at various places in eastern Ohio, 
western Virginia, and on the upper Cum- 
berland, in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

When the inhabitants of the seaboard 
migrated to the interior, they left behind 
them the principal source of that all-es- 
sential article in domestic economy, com- 
mon salt; and one of their first cares was 
to obtain it in the country to which they 
had come. Salt springs were common, 
and their places were marked by the holes 
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scooped out by the licking of dee 
falo,ete. These were called ‘* deer ]j 
The brine these springs yielded was « 
erally weak, being diluted with su 
water, and presently efforts were » 
to secure stronger brine by digging 
boring. These efforts were success! 
and soon hundreds of salt wells line: 
Alleghany, Monongahela, and Kanavw hj, 
rivers. With the increase of populatio) 
the wells multiplied, and this was 
long time the most important. salt-)o 
ducing district of the country, yielding 
annually 1,000,000 barrels of salt. Thy 
salt-water obtained from these wells 
generally accompanied by natural 
and often contaminated by petrol: 
The gas was largely utilized in West Vir 
ginia for the evaporation of the brin 
while the petroleum was often excluded 
like streams of fresh water, by a pack 
around the pump tube, or plugging tly 
hole below the source of the salt-water 
The packing was done by a simple but 
ingenious device which afterward was 
universally adopted in working the oil 
wells; that is, a sleeve of leather was pass 
ed over the tube, and at the right point 
was tied fast and filled with dry flax 
see. Then, when sunk to the pro) 
place, the flaxseed swelled, making a wa 
ter-tight jacket. 

In the salt wells on the upper Cumber 
land, about Burkesville, Kentucky, sti 
larger quantities of petroleum were found 
and here, in 1829, was, opened the first of 
the great fountain wells which have co 
stituted the most wonderful phenomena 
in the production of oil. In Niles’s Re 
gister for 1829 will be found a short no 
tice of this fountain well, which was de 
scribed as one of the wonders of thie 
world. In boring for salt, at a depth of 
about 300 feet, a reservoir of gas and oi 
of great dimensions was struck. By th 
elasticity of the gas the tools were thrown 
out of the well, and a jet of oil was pro 
duced which rose as high as the tops o! 
the trees. This formed a rivulet, whicl 
ran down to the Cumberland River, wher 
the oil covered the surface for many miles 
About forty miles below Burkesville th« 
film of oil was accidentally ignited, and 
for some days the strange and interest 
ing spectacle was there seen of a burning 
river. The inhabitants were naturally 
greatly alarmed, for that task of prover) 
ial difficulty, ‘‘ setting the river on fire,’ 
had been there accomplished; and sup 
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posing that the conflagration which had 
attacked the river would naturally spread 
» the more combustible shores, a gen- 


ovel 


eral panie was produced, and it was 
thought that the end of the world had 
surely come. Fortunately, after about 


three weeks, the flow of oil stopped, and 
no more damage was done; but no one 
regarded the loss of millions of barrels of 
oil. since it was then entirely valueless. 
Some years after, an enterprising citizen 
pumped oil from this well,and sold it over 
the country as an embrocation. When I 
was stationed in Kentucky during the 
war, I still found bottles of it in the 
drug-stores, where it was sold as ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Oil,” and was held to be a valuable 
re medy. 

In and about Tarentum, on the Alle- 
chany River, are many salt wells. In 
some of them the amount of petroleum 
rising with the brine has been sufficient 
to cause serious inconvenience to the salt- 
makers, and it has been, as far as practica- 
ble, excluded by the method already de- 
scribed. Some years ago an effort was 
made to utilize this oil, and by pump- 
ing the salt-water into a tank, and letting 
it out at the bottom, the oil accumulated at 
the surface, and could be drawn off. In 
this way sometimes a barrel a day was col- 
lected. This was bottled and sent all over 
the United States for medicinal purposes, 
and as ‘‘ Kier’s Petroleum” is doubtless 
still remembered by many older persons. 

To complete the history of the petro- 
leum industry, it should be said that it 
was sought and used in North America 
perhaps as early as anywhere else in the 
world, since it was collected in many 
places and in large quantity by that mys- 
terious people or peoples whom we know 
as ‘*The Mound Builders.” When, in 
1859, I went to Titusville, like thousands of 
others, called there by the Drake oil well, 
I noticed that the bottom-lands on Oil 
Creek below the town, and where covered 
with a magnificent forest of hemlock- 
trees, were pitted in a peculiar way; that 
is, the surface was occupied by a series of 
contiguous depressions ten or fifteen feet 
in diameter, and from one to three feet in 
depth. These were circular and symmet- 
rical, in that respect differing from the 
pits formed by uprooted trees. Inquiring 
of Brewer and Watson, who had an oil 
well there, what was the cause of this 
series of pits, I received no satisfactory 
answer from them; but a by-stander an- 
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swered my question by taking me to his 
well, just begun in the vicinity. As it 
chanced, this well was sunk in one of the 
pits before referred to. It was carried to 
the depth of about twenty-five feet in the 
earth when the rock was reached and the 
drilling begun. Throughout this depth 
it followed the course of an old well, 
which had been cribbed up with timber, 
and in it was a ladder such as was com- 
monly used in the copper mines of Lake 
Superior by perhaps the same people who 
worked the oil wells. This ladder was a 
portion of a small tree of which the trunk 
was thickly set with branches. These 
were cut off four or five inches from the 
trunk, and thus formed steps by which 
the well-owner could go down and gather 
the oil as it accumulated on the surface 
of the water, just as was done by the old 
oil producers on the banks of the Caspian 
and the Irrawaddy. Some of the trees 
which grew over the pits which marked 
the sites of oil wells were three and even 
four feet in diameter, thus proving that 
the wells had been abandoned at least 
400 or 500 years ago. . 

At Enniskillen, Canada, and at Mecca 
and Grafton, Ohio, I found similar ancient 
oil wells. At Enniskillen the oil was ob- 
tained by sinking pits through forty or 
fifty feet of impervious clay. Beneath 
this the oil accumulated on the surface of 
the limestone, and sometimes thousands 
of barrels flowed out when one of these 
reservoirs was tapped. In sinking one 
pit, which was seven by fourteen feet in 
area,on the banks of Black Creek, the 
operators found that one corner of their 
shaft cut into an older shaft which had 
been filled up with rubbish, twigs, leaves, 
etc. At the depth of twenty-seven feet 
from the surface a pair of deer’s antlers 
were taken from this old pit. Here, as on 
Oil Creek, the surface was occupied with 
trees three feet in diameter, and some of 
them were growing immediately over the 
old oil well. 

The progress of the events narrated on 
the preceding pages brings us down to 
the year 1850. The most esteemed illu- 
minator then used in the country was 
sperm-oil. By theactivity of the New Bed- 
ford whalers, who sought their prey in all 
seas, the number of whales was-so much re- 
duced that sperm-oil had become relative- 
ly scarce, and had reached a price of $2 25 
agallon. A cheaper illuminator was thus 
a great desideratum, and this was found 
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in ‘‘eoal-oil *—that is, oil obtained by 
the distillation of coal. Young, of Glas- 
gow, was the inventor of a process by 
which a good illuminator was thus pro- 
duced ata cheap rate. The material used 
by him was, for the most part, Torbane 
Hill cannel, which became so much en- 
hanced in value that litigation arose in 
an effort to break the leases by which the 
territory containing it was held. In this 
litigation Mr. Young was summoned as a 
witness, and at one time testified that the 
previous year he had produced 400,000 
gallons, which had been sold at one dol- 
lar a gallon, and, as he said in answer to 
questions, that dollar was nearly all prof- 
it. Young’s patents were brought to this 
country, and it was found upon trial that 
an excellent illuminator could be pro- 
duced from our cannel-coals and bitumi- 
nous shales at a cost considerably less than 
half a dollar a gallon. The possibility of 
supplying in this way an article always 
in demand, at a rate so low, proved very 
attractive to capitalists, and oil distilleries 
were soon established in many localities. 
One of the largest of these was located at 
Cloverport, Kentucky, in the vicinity of 
the famous Breckenridge cannel - coal. 
Others were located in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the quantity of kerosene pro- 
duced at these factories soon became large. 
It was an excellent illuminator, but the 
smell was so pungent that it advertised 
itself in the shops where it was sold; and 
to burn it with comfort one really needed 
to hold his nose. Some experiments made 
by Mr. Young of Glasgow showed that 
the petroleum from springs in Coalbrook- 
dale, in England, furnished by distillation 
an equally good illuminator as that pro- 
duced from cannel; but the quantity was 
so small that no use was made of it. So 
in this country attention was turned to 
the natural sources of petroleum, and the 
material was proven by experiment to fur- 
nish a good burning fluid; but the supply 
seemed so limited that the oil distillers 
laughed at the idea that the oil of the 
springs would ever interfere with their 
business. The problem of obtaining an 
adequate supply of natural oil was, how- 
ever, triumphantly solved by the enter- 
prise, intelligence,and perseverance of two 
New Haven men, James M. Townsend and 
E.L. Drake.* To them is due the credit of 
* These men deserve to be included in the list 


of the great benefactors of humanity, and yet, like 
most pioneers in great enterprises, they have failed 
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having discovered a method of dray 
oil from the rock so simple and effect; 
that the quantity supplied was soon fa) 
excess of the demand, the doors of t)}, 
distilleries were closed, and an enter 
was inaugurated which has given a ) 
phase to civilization, has largely 1 
tionized the habits of society, has er 
a commerce that encircles the globe, and 
has added to the wealth of our own and 
other countries hundreds of millions 
dollars. This great result is, however 
not due to accident, but to an intellivey; 
perception of the end to be attained and 
the difficulties that stood in the way, ; 
a pluck and perseverance that by over 
coming these difficulties step by 
brought final success as a logical sequence 
and a reward of merit. 

The early history of the oil enterpris: 
in Pennsylvania is briefly as follows: In 
1854 two men appeared in New Haven 
bringing specimens of oil from Oil Creek 
which were submitted to Professor Ben 
jamin Silliman to be tested. One of thes 
men was a lawyer from Maine by the name 
of Eveleth; the other was a man by thie 
name of Bissell, who had been teaching 
schoo! in New Orleans. Coming North 
and passing through western Pennsy]- 
vania, his attention was attracted to the 
petroleum which was gathered from the 
pools along Oil Creek, and was used to 
saturate cotton waste and burned on lum 
ber rafts; also to a red clay, which was 
supposed to be a valuable mineral paint 
In the spring of 1855 Professor Silliman 
made a report of the results of his experi 
ments with the oil, and showed that it 
was quite as valuable as the artificial oils 
both as an illuminator and a lubricator 
The result of this report was the forma 
tion, under the laws of New York, of a 
joint-stock company, called ‘‘ The Penn 
sylvania Rock Oil Company,” which com 
pany purchased in fee-simple all the land 
on Oil Creek upon which there was any 
‘*show of oil.” And that the company 
might control all valuable minerals in 
that vicinity, they leased for ninety-nine 
years all the lands which were supposed 
to have on them any mineral paint or oil 
These lands formed a large level tract be 
tween high hills,in a kind of basin, where 
it was supposed nature had deposited these 
minerals. The lands were described in 
deeds as ‘‘ bounded on the one side by Oil 


to receive any considerable portion of the fruit of 
their labors. 
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Cpeek,and on all other sides by ‘no man’s 
land,’ as the territory was regarded as 
so valueless that it was thought unneces- 
sary to bound it otherwise. The parties 
owning the leased lands reserved merely 
the surface for lumber-yards, where the 
lovs which were brought in rafts down 
Oil Creek to the saw-mill were converted 
ito lumber. 

In 1856, after the Pennsylvania Rock 
Oil Company was organized, all the prop- 
erty which the company owned or had 
leased was sublet to parties in New York, 
who were to develop the same vigorously, 
and to pay a royalty upon all productions. 
The royalty for oil was twelve cents a 
gallon. 

Before the parties in New York had be- 
gun developing the resources of the land 
the hard times of 1857 came on, which 
crippled them, and they were unable to 
fulfil their contracts. Searching for a 
way to be released, they discovered that 
the wife of one of the parties from whom 
the purchase was made had neglected to 
sign the deed. Taking advantage of that 
technicality, they surrendered the land 
on the plea of ‘‘ defective title.’ One 
of the stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Rock Oil Company, Mr. James M. Town- 
send, of New Haven, conceived the idea 
of examining the property, and, if it was 
found as reported, of assuming the leases 
surrendered by the New York parties. 
Boarding at the same hotel with Mr. 
Townsend was a man by the name of E. 
L. Drake, who had been a conductor on 
the New York and New Haven Railroad, 
and had been compelled to leave the road 
on account of ill health. Mr. Townsend 
informed Mr. Drake of his project, and 
proposed that he should go to Pennsylva- 
nia in hisemployment.. As he was a rail- 
road man he secured passes, and, furnish- 
ed with money, went directly to Titus- 
ville. His instructions were to examine 
the property, to perfect the title, and re- 
port the result of his examination. His 
report was that he believed a fortune 
could be made by gathering and bottling 
the oil, and selling it for medicinal pur- 
poses. Encouraged by this report of Mr. 
Drake, Mr. Townsend organized a new 
company, which took the name of ‘‘ The 
Seneca Oil Company,” and assumed the 
leases surrendered by the New York par- 
ties. The Seneca Oil Company employ- 
ed Mr. Drake to act as its agent at $1200 a 
year, and furnished him the necessary 
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funds to develop the land. At first the 
oil was gathered by digging trenches, into 
which oil and water ran. The oil was 
collected by spreading over the sur- 
face of the water woollen blankets and 
wringing them out. The oil was then 
worth, as a medicine, one dollar a gallon; 
but the quantity collected was small. 
Other ways of securing it were tried, but 
were no more successful. In these cir- 
cumstances the managers of the Seneca 
Oil Company determined to bore for oil. 
The suggestion is credited, and perhaps 
justly, to Mr. Drake, who had now, after 
the custom on the frontier, been dignified 
with the title of colonel. He went to 
Tarentum, witnessed the methods of bor- 
ing for salt, and the exclusion by ‘‘ seed 
bags” of fresh water and petroleum, thus 
causing the pump to draw only from the 
brine- bearing strata. A man familiar 
with boring was brought from Syracuse, 
New York, and work was begun at Titus- 
ville in 1859, under the supervision of 
Colonel Drake. This effort to bore a 
hole in the earth and suck oil out with a 
pump, as a boy sucks cider through a 
straw from a barrel, excited universal 
ridicule, and Colonel Drake was common- 
ly thought to be insane. 

The work progressed but slowly, with 
many hinderances and interruptions, so 
that having originally not entire confi- 
dence in this method for getting oil, the 
stockholders, having expended in all some- 
thing like $50,000, had become discour- 
aged, and refused to advance any more 
money, all except Mr. James Townsend, 
who had been the leading spirit in the 
enterprise from the first, and who now 
sent to Colonel Drake $500, with instruc- 
tions that should he not have ‘‘ struck 
oil” by the time the money reached him, 
he should use it in paying off his debts, 
and then to pack upand come home. On 
the day before the reception of this money, 
that is, on the 29th of August, 1859, sud- 
denly the auger, which was down sixty- 
eight feet, struck a cavity, and up came a 
flow of oil which filled the well to within 
five feet of the surface. A pump was 
immediately fitted to the well, and pump- 
ing began at the rate of about 500 gallons 
of oil per day. The company then pro- 
cured a more powerful pump; with which 
they were able to raise from 1000 to 1200 
gallons per day. As this oil was worth a 
dollar a gallon in the eastern markets, 
and eighty cents at Titusville, and after 
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days and weeks of pumping the yield of 
the well continued to be constant, it was 
evident that the Seneca Oil Company was 
making money with fabulous rapidity, 
and those who had ridiculed Colonel 
Drake were now the loudest in his praise. 
The excitement in the community was in- 
tense; there was a rush of outsiders from 
all parts of the country to Titusville; land 
was leased and bought in every direction, 
and all the phenomena of the oil fever, 
which were repeated at so many centres 
of excitement, were here first inaugurated. 
Meanwhile Drake’s well pumped steadily 
on day and night. Large tanks were con- 
structed, and these were in succession 
filled. Great embarrassment was, how- 
ever, experienced from the difficulty of 
procuring barrels in which to put the oil. 
The nearest point where they could be 
obtained was at Erie, fifty miles distant, 
and reached by a road that was wellnigh 
impassable. However, the members of 
the oil company felt that a great fortune 
was within their grasp, and they were 
the envy of all the thousands who had no 
oil wells. But ‘‘ the best laid schemes of 
mice and men gang aft agley.”” Some- 
thing being wrong about the pump, the 
engineer descended with a lighted candle 
into the pit above the rock to remove the 
defect. When he entered the pit it was 
found to be full of gas, which, taking fire 
from the candle, produced an explosion 
that wrecked derrick, pump, and engine- 
house, besides lighting a fire that con- 
sumed everything combustible. Here 
was a shattering most unexpected of the 
hopes of the company, at least for months, 
for it was now autumn, and it would be 
impossible to replace the buildings and 
machinery before spring. When this had 
been done, however, the whole aspect of 
the oil industry had changed. In the 
autumn, oil, as has been said, was worth 
eighty cents a gallon on Oil Creek; but 
during the winter many wells were put 
down, and some of them were fountain 
wells, yielding oil spontaneously in large 
quantities. The supply was soon far in 
excess of the demand; which was limited 
by the small number of refineries, the want 
of good lamps in which to burn the oil, 
the conservatism of railroad companies 
and others who hesitated to use this new 
lubricator, and the opposition and mis- 
representations of the manufacturers of 
other lubricating oils, whose business was 
threatened with destruction by this new 








competition. Hence, in the spring, w)\o, 
the Seneca Oil Company was ready to ye 
sume operations, oil that had been wort), , 
dollar a gallon was now sold for a do}|a> 
a barrel, and as the royalty stipulated jy 
their leases to be paid to the land-owners 
was twelve cents a gallon, it was evidey; 
that they could make no money. he 
case was even worse than this. Those 
who owned their territory and had jo 
royalty to pay found no market for the 
product of their wells. Oil would not 
pay for handling, and became for the time 
absolutely worthless. The oil business 
was ruined by its own success. 

The Seneca Oil Company was so much 
discouraged by the outlook that they sold 
out their interests at Titusville, receiving 
only so much money as, with that real 
ized from the sale of oil in the autumn, 
about repaid the $50,000 they had expend 
ed. Such was the fate of the pioneers in 
this as in ‘so many other great and ulti 
mately successful enterprises. 

For a year or two the oil business 1 
mained under the cloud that was thrown 
over it during the first winter. The 
operators along Oil Creek, of whom I was 
one, found no market for the product of 
their wells, and thousands on thousands 
of barrels of oil were permitted to run 
into the creek. By this the water was 
spoiled for drinking purposes, and a sup 
ply was only to be had from the springs 
on the hill-sides. This was brought down 
in barrels upon stone-boats, and each bar 
rel cost in labor perhaps half a dollar, so 
that for many months a barrel of good 
water was worth on Oil Creek more than 
a barrel of oil. 

With the subsequent history of the oil 
industry most persons are familiar, and it 
is not necessary here to follow it in de- 
tail. Gradually the means of producing 
and refining oil were extended and im- 
proved, new lamps were invented, and it 
became the illuminator in every country 
household. Now a reaction took place. 
Many of the oil wells had been aban- 
doned, the production greatiy diminished, 
until it was exceeded by the demand, and 
the price of oil rose to ten and even twen- 
ty dollars a barrel. This did not long 
continue, however. Work was resumed 
on abandoned wells, new oil centres were 
discovered, the method of transportation 
by pipe lines was introduced, and gradu- 
ally the industry rose to the giant propor- 
tions which we now see. Although the 
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THE DREAM 


rice of petroleum has been so much re- 
duced that for several years it has not ex- 
eded a dollar a barrel, the quantity has 

, so much increased that the aggre- 

te value of the product has been fairly 
ntained. The greatest pecuniary re- 

rn from the oil production was in 1877, 

en oil’ was worth $2 42 per barrel, and 

product sold for $31,788,565 82. Since 

n, the price averaging a dollar a bar- 

the value of the production has been 
wut $20,000,000 a year. 

Petroleum has been a priceless gift to 
the American people, not only as a con- 
tribution to the public wealth, but it is 
a great moral force as well. The cheap 
and excellent illuminator has made life 

the country a different thing from 
what it was in the dark days of the past. 
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wife, the farmer, and the artisan, making 
the home brighter and more enjoyable, 
and giving to children and parents ad 
ditional hours of recreation, work, or 
mental culture in every day, so that it 
would be almost as great a privation to 
take from the country homes the lamp 
about which they gather as to deprive 
them of the bread they eat. 

The experiments in the distillation of 
oil from coal and shales in the years be- 
fore the reign of petroleum began, proved 
that a good illuminating oil can be pro- 
duced by distillation at a price not great- 
er than double that for which kerosene is 
now sold. The materials from which oil 
can be distilled here exist in inexhausti- 
ble quantities, so that we may have an 
assurance that in all future time the place 
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Now every farm-house has its kerosene of petroleum will be, if not perfectly, 
lamps that prolong the day of the house- fairly well supplied from other sources. 


THE DREAM OF PHIDIAS. 
BY RENNELL RODD. 


OME in and see these marble gods of mine, 
Finished and fair now, fit to take their place) 
The hand’s achievement, if not all the heart’s, 
As first it flashed forth in the fever glow. 
Not yet, Aspasia, has the fire of youth 
Died out so wholly: I still try to dream 
The hand must answer to the heart some day, 
Art compass my ideal. Vain, I know, 
The thought, but I must cling to it. If aught 
Of life and might and majesty illume 
These marble shapes, bethink you how they moved 
Divine and dreadful in the artist’s soul! 
Not yet!—though years increase, and age, they say, 
Reveals to man the measure of his might, 
Restrains youth’s wild ambitions, so we may 
Grow perfect in the attainable, nor waste 
The pith of manhood pining for the star. 
But while I may Ill wrestle with my dream! 
Oh, there are times I madden at the thought 
Of impotence to render what I know; 
Always this long laborious process, years 
And pains that go to do one small thing well, 
The poor and partial triumph at the best: 
And all the while new visions here in vain. 
So hears the poet in his soul the sounds 
Mystic, divine, and awful; on his lips 
Only confused low murmuring of high things, 
Not one untroubled echo of delight. 
I can conceive a life let go in dreams 
From sheer despair of saving what it sees. 
Why are we made so—to behold at times 
The heavens open, feel the giant’s soul 
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All capable, with man’s weak wearying hand 
To grope and struggle in its orb confined 
After the shape that glorified the dream / 


~ 
Well, dreams are dreams. I had a dream one day. 

I had gone up into the marble hill 

To watch the quarrying, mark what blocks might be 

Fair-grained and flawless for this work of mine; 

And it was sultry on the heights, and noon, 

When great Pan sleeps aweary from the chase, 

They say, and pause is on the summer world. 

There is a little deep-cut rock ravine, 

Cooled with fresh water of perennial springs, 

Hidden and low under the burning slopes, 

Where summer through the oleanders blow 

Rose-red among the shadows, and the air 

Is lightly scented with the myrtle bloom; 

And thither wandering as chance would, alone, 

I made the thyme my pillow, and with face 

Turned to Pentelicon, I fell asleep. 

And sleeping dreamed. 


There in my dream I saw 
The mighty gable of the mountain brow 

Gleam all one marble surface, smoothed and fair, 
Huge and refulgent in the summer sun, 

Shaped like the pedimént of some vast shrine 
For heroes’ worship; and I saw and felt, 

Like a great sweep of music through my soul, 
The artist’s inspiration. Grandly grouped 
Ranged the immortals in an awful line, 

A revelation on an are of sky. 

There in the midst arose the unconceived, 

The vast and ancient Ouranos, o’erbowed 

To snatch the laughing Earth into his breast, 
Earth, the new mother, reaching forth her arms 
And straining upward her surrendered lips, 

Led on by Love, the oldest of all gods, 

And evermore the youngest, Love, the life 

Of all things living, wedding earth to sky. 

And in the wake of Ouranos, the Winds, 

An eager rout of lustiness and life, 

The Seasons’ sequence, and the dance of Hours, 
The maiden keepers of the gate of heaven 
Kissing the rosy fingers of the Dawn— 

All these sprang into being; and beyond 
Upreared the fiery coursers of the sun, 

Spurning the wther with immortal feet, 
Mounting and mounting. So in Earth’s fair train 
Followed her sons the mountains, and the brood 
Earth-born that haunt the forests and the rills, 
And all the streams that issue from her breast— 
A living ripple from the rock’s white heart— 
And all the rivers of the world drew on 

To Ocean rising on a marble wave, 

Throned on the car that shakes the rooted hills 
And girdles round creation. After these 
Was hoary Kronos, with the shadowy eyes 
Bent down with weight of ages; kneeling o'er 
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The form of Rhea, and { >r counterpart 

Night sank at rest into the veiled embrace 

Of Erebos, on the *ther side of day,- 

The night of time vehind the life and light, 
Bounding the term «f knowledge, for beyond 
Where Tartaros, tiie c.m unfathomed void, 
Should be, lay Death, and on the other side 
His brother Sleep, with wings about his brow, 
And drooping eyes that watch across a dream. 
All these I saw, each in his proper place, 
Huge and immortal, as a god should stand; 
And every metope showed a glorious form 
Man, in the morning of his youth and strength, 
Under the gods, but not a whit less fair; 

For all this meant the truce of God with man, 
The miracle of life, the glory of the world. 
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Then a voice cried to me, ‘* Arise, conform 
The hand’s achievement to the heart’s desire!” 
And I was lifted with a giant’s strength, 
A giant’s arm against the gleaming wall 
Moving about it on the wings of air; 
And the white marble rained to earth like snow 
Freed by the spring winds as I hacked and hewed, 
Shaping the thoughts that billowed through my brain. 
Time I knew not, nor effort, but the hand 
Answered the spirit as a ship the helm, 
Till all the mountain grew instinct with life 
As at my bidding. When I paused at last 
The sun lay on the crags of Salamis, 
And I surveyed my finished work, the glow 
Gilding the marble foreheads of the gods, 
The realized conception. One great throb 
Of gladness went up through the artist’s soul, 
And once on earth dreaming I was content. 
Then lo, I saw how it was lifted up 
On blue pilasters of the evening sky, 
In the sun’s face, crowned with the dawning stars, 
Dwarfing mankind’s achievement, vast, sublime, 
Worthy of God, and worthy that ideal 
God spurs man ever vainly to pursue. 
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When I awoke it was all twilight round; 
The misted purple of the mountain-peak 
Looked far ethereal, pointing to a star, 
As though it yearned to reach it, and in vain; 
But near it broadened to the breast of earth 
With long strong arms that gathered in the plain. 
The silent pathos struck me, and I found 
A solace for my vanished dream; for while 
The summit strained toward the unreached star, 
Deep in the earth its strong foundations lay. 
And so, Aspasia, will I keep my dreams 
And still aspire, if vainly; but no less 
Perfect this hand within its lowlier sphere, 
Be strong in my own strength, and compass here 
Some part maybe of things attainable 
Before the twilight closes to the night. 

PENTELIKON, 1889. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED PARSONS. 


BER only pilot the soft breeze, the boat 
Lingers, but Fancy is well satisfied ; 
With keen-eyed Hope, with Memory, at her side, 
And the glad Muse at liberty to note 
All that to each is precious, as we float 
Gently along, regardless who shall chide 
If the heavens smile, and leave us free to glide, 
Happy Associates, breathing air remote 
From trivial cares. But, Fancy and the Muse, 
Why have I crowded this small bark with you 
And others of your kind, ideal crew! 
While here sits One whose brightness owes its hues 
To flesh and blood; no Goddess from above, 


No fleeting Spirit, but my own true Love? 








OLE listener, Duddon! to the breeze that played 

With thy clear voice, I caught the fitful sound 
Wafted o’er sullen moss and craggy mound,— 
Unfruitful solitudes, that seemed to upbraid 

The sun in heaven!—but now, to form a shade 

For thee, green alders have together wound 

Their foliage; ashes flung their arms around; 

And birch-trees risen in silver colonnade. 

And thou hast also tempted here to rise, 

*Mid sheltering pines, this Cottage rude and gray, 

Whose ruddy children, by the mother’s eyes 

Carelessly watched, sport through the summer day, 

Thy pleased associates:—light as endless May 

On infant bosoms lonely Nature lies. 
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T is a beauteous evening, calm and free; 
The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 
The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea. 
Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 
Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 
Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year, 
And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 








BETWEEN NAMUR AND LIEGE. 
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HAT lovelier home could gentle Fancy choose? 
Is this the stream whose cities, heights, and plains, 
War's favorite play-ground, are with crimson stains 

Familiar, as the Morn with pearly dews?— 

The Morn, that now, along the silver Meuse, 

Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the swains 

To tend their silent boats and ringing wains, 

Or strip the bough whose mellow fruit bestrews 

The ripening corn beneath it. As mine eyes 

Turn from the fortified and threatening hill, 

How sweet the prospect of yon watery glade, 

With its gray rocks clustering in pensive shade, 

That, shaped like old monastic turrets, rise 

From the smooth meadow ground, serene and still! 
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A PARSONAGE IN OXFORDSHIRE. 


b gouge holy ground begins, unhallowed ends, 
Is marked by no distinguishable line; 

The turf unites, the pathways intertwine; 

And wheresoe’er the stealing footstep tends, 

Garden, and that domain where kindred, friends, 

And neighbors rest together, here confound 

Their several features, mingled like the sound 

Of many waters, or as evening blends 

With shady night. Soft airs, from shrub and flower, 

Waft fragrant greeting to each silent grave; 

And while those lofty poplars gently wave 

Their tops, between them comes and goes a sky 
Bright as the glimpses of eternity 

To saints accorded in their mortal hour. 
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LOSING the sacred Book which long has fed 
Our meditations, give we to a day 
Of annual joy one tributary lay; 
This day, when, forth by rustic music led, 


The village Children, while the sky is red 


With evening lights, advance in long array 


Through the still church-yard, each with garland gay, 
That, carried sceptre-like, o’ertops the head 

Of the proud Bearer. To the wide church door, 
Charged with these offerings which their fathers bore 
For decoration in the Papal time, 

The innocent Procession softly moves: 

The spirit of Laud is pleased in heaven's pure clime, 


And Hooker's voice the spectacle approves! 



















1. 
THEN, just before he went abroad (in 

\ the summer of 1880), he was sum- 
med by his sister Francesca to St. Ger 
ide’s Guild, and when, receiving him 
the dark, bare- walled parlor on the 
sind-floor, what she instantly said to 

im was: ‘* You are going to Germany ? 
You will remember that the name of the 

un who ruined your sister Adrienne is 
Raimund von Werther?” Henry Hilary 
only stammered: ‘‘ What? Oh yes! Rai- 
mund von Werther,” and was dazed and 
taken aback. For really he had forgotten 
the name of the man who did the thing. 
He had almost forgotten the thing itself. 

And he looked at her with a simple 
sense of distance. He had hardly seen 
her since she went to her society, so long 
ago. She was still the older sister he 
loved; a tall woman, with something of 
the barbaric, with bronze hair and great 
eyes, like their grandmother, the Italian 
lady. And Henry Hilary was not like 
that. The impression which her passion 
stamped on him was only of something 
dark, unheard of, strange. It left him 
cold. He could not respond, though he 
tried. He was not fit to cope with sucha 
fact at all. 

And he took after their father’s side. 
His hair was yellow, the color of brass 
which shines. His face was brown. His 
teeth were white. His eyes were a bright 
silverish blue. And now they stared with 
a kind of gentle wonder at Francesca. 
Did she remember all that? The old peo- 
ple, their father and mother, seemed to 
have forgotten; and anyhow they had 
never felt about it as Francesca did. And 
the younger children had not even been 
told. 

Then she clutched his arm, and once 
more told him all the story, and said: 
‘‘Here is his picture. I found it, and 
took it off your sister’s body. The man 
was in the Prussian White Cuirassier 
Regiment of the Guard then. He was a 
son of the Field-Marshal. You would 
know him from this, if you saw him— 
would you not, Henry? Would you not, 
my little brother ?” 

But he suggested: ‘‘ What if he’s dead ? 
It’s ten years.” 

She answered: ‘‘ Oh, be sure he’s alive! 
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Such men never die. You would know 
him, would you not, Henry? Would you 
not, my little brother?” ' 

And so he must come out plainly with: 
‘I don’t want to. What should I do if 
Idid? Revenge in the nineteenth centu- 
ry? A duel? Good heavens! A murder! 
And be hung, or tainted the rest of my 
life. Francesca, I think it’s dreadful. 
But I mean to be free to live my own life, 
not somebody else’s. I want to be happy. 
As my father said, when he told me all 
about it: ‘The past is dead, and it’s al- 
ways better to bury it when we can. We 
oughtn’t to think or talk about such 
things.’” And then, however, he added, 
reluctantly: ‘‘Oh yes, I think I might 
recognize himif Isaw him. But I’m not 
going away positively for that; I'm not 
going positively to look for him, you 
know,” wishing to soften the blow, kiss- 
ing her, taking the picture. He never 
had an idea of putting foot in Berlin, 
where it had all happened. And, on their 
own father’s warning, he was not going to 
wilfully tangle up his walk of life with 
that black hamper. 

He was sent to study at Heidelberg; 
not, as she thought, to look for revenge 
at Berlin. But he did not tell her that. 
And as he saw her bitter look, he thought: 
‘*Poor Francesca! Poor Francesca!” 
Glanecing at her white, defeated face, 
‘*T may run across him somewhere,” he 
repeated, soothingly, aloud. 


II. 

When, the day of his arrival at his 
Heidelberg boarding-house, he was about 
to follow the maid who opened the street 
door, a sound of trumpets, the sight of 
soldiers coming round a corner down the 
narrow street, suddenly arrested him—a 
regiment of cuirassiers. He turned his 
head away instantly, with an expression 
of stubborn and almost sullen gloom upon 
his face; then, realizing this was not Ber- 
lin, smiled, remarked to himself, as he 
touched her white bare arm to recall her 
rapt attention from the soldiers, that the 
maid-servant was very pretty. 

He found out who she was an hour af- 
ter. He had put on his dress suit, having 
thought it all out gravely to “ you never 
can tell,” and he had descended the stone 
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steps to the floor below, he had gone 
through the glass door at the head of the 
landing into the family apartment, where 
the dining-room was discovered. Frau 
Biilow, the landlady, presented him to 
the other boarders, and then to ‘‘ Hedwig, 
meine Tochter.” She was Hedwig, the 
Fraulein Biilow. 

He wondered whether his letting her 
carry his portmanteau up the stairs like a 
servant had made her angry, forafter they 
sat down she neglected him, yet showered 
attentions on a medical gentleman called 
Pike. 

Then he made up his mind that she was 
not good form, and looking down on ev- 
ery member of the company, except the 
man named Greenvil, he sat raising his 
straight blond eyebrows, twirling fiercely 
with a broad brown hand his blond mus- 
tache, straining anxiously with his silver- 
ish blue eyes to catch the look of Greenvil 
for a sympathetic sneer at all those others. 
For he saw at once that Greenvil was a 
‘very gentlemanly fellow,” and he want- 
ed to show him he also knew the Friiulein 
Biilow was ‘‘notalady.” Hilary’s courage 
of mind could manage to maintain this 
last position even against such facts as 
are now advanced. Something came out 


of her eyes when he looked at her care- 
fully which made his heart throb quick 


and caught his breath. He was obliged 
to pull himself sharply together. 

She had an exciting type of beauty 
which in Germany is rare, and Czechish 
ancestry must once have gone with Teuton 
in her making. Her skin gleamed with 
the warm whiteness, with the silky puri- 
ty of pearls, their pale almost green lights ; 
on her straight-stemmed head rested a 
shining coronal flower of hair, a mass 
of a strangely sombre yellow; and: her 
eyebrows curved in what is called the 
‘beauty line.” Under the lower lids the 
lashes lay so long and dark that the eyes 
seemed, as they say, put in with blacken- 
ed fingers. Men would not want to kiss 
her mouth, but to kiss the thunder gray 
of those dark-ringed and drooping eyes. 
This is what Hilary remarked to himself; 
in such talks he was very straight. Then, 
as he sat there listening jealously to find 
out what there was attractive about Pike, 
he heard him say to her: ‘‘I do not deny 
that first-class people have a good accent 
anywhere. I haven't noticed but what 
even you and your mother talk nearly all 
right. And still I'd never’a’ come to your 
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house if I’d known it beforehand 
were from Berlin.” 

‘*Say, doctor,” broke out a | 
sat at Pike’s left hand, ‘‘ have 
this photo of Schnorr as Trista 
operat Yow must have seen hin 
lein; he’s sung at Berlin several | 

The Fraulein Biilow answered: ‘|; ;, 
ten years since I was in Prussia, at 
Then I did not go to see a play.” 

Hilary’s countrywoman expressed {hp 
thought at the bottom of his sensation of 
relief by crying: ‘‘Ten years! Why, you 
must have been very young. I s pose 
that was the reason they wouldn’t let you 
go to the theatre.” 

The Fraulein, smiling strangely, ap. 
swered: ‘““Oh no! I was old; quite old 
enough. I had seen a play already.” 

‘* She can’t be over twenty,” said Hilary 
to himself. ; 

And, ‘‘ Well, look at those beautiful legs, 
Frowlein—look!” whispered his country. 
woman, audibly. 

And the Fraulein Biilow, responding, 
laughed aloud. 

But it shocked the speaker’s mother, a 
lady who dressed to suit the youth of 
forty winters, her face, white and small, 
retreating from a pinkish nose of size. 
And she said, ‘*‘ Why, Mamie Mott!” 

The doctor roared out the wet guttling 
laugh of the cocktail drinker—a laugh 
which ‘‘ to ladies would have been an in- 
sult ’"—leaning back in his chair, settling 
his blue silk necktie, which was fastened 
with a death’s-head pin, stroking his black 
mustache, opening his big black mouth. 
Hilary noticed his hands were hairy. 
Frau Biilow asked her daughter to trans- 
late Miss Mamie’s jest. 

Mrs. Mott and Mamie plied Hilary with 
questions in high-pitched, harsh voices, 
and Mrs. Mott hoped that he would be so- 
ciable, and come up to their room (she was 
sorry they’d only one) after dinner, and 
play euchre with Mamie and Dr. Pike 
‘*T know you can play euchre,” she con 
tinued. ‘‘Oh! you gentlemen do have 
such high times at college; much nicer 
than we ladies at boarding-school. | sen! 
Mamie to one up at Utica so’s she should: 
n’t be tenipted to go in society too soon. 
Still I must confess the young gentlemen 
were around up there too, and Mamie had 
lots of attention. Now there’s poor Frow- 
lein, I don’t believe she’s ever had a beau 
in all her life—I mean except, of course, 
her fiancé.” 
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Hila looking furtively across the ta- 
»‘a at the Fraulein Biilow, who seemed 
sbsorb | in Pike, cried under his breath, 
with some disappointment in his voice, 
“What! is she engaged to him ?” 

And: ‘‘ No, indeed! no, indeed! 
It ll be some time before that. She 
was to some other feller, though. But it 
never come to anything,” said Mrs. Mott. 
OW » What did he do? Or is he 
How long is it ago?” asked Hil 


Not 


yet 


dead 


a 


don’t know 


She can’t be 


V 
Mrs. Mott answered: ‘‘I 
anything about him at all. 


old enough for’t to be more’n a very little 


while back. The old lady started to tell 
my Mamie all about it once, but that 
Greenvil came in and made her stop. 
And I'd like to know what he’s got to do 
with it, anyhow—wouldn’t you ?” 

Hilary, glancing aside at Greenvil, no- 
ticing his strange steely eyes and his del- 
icate and stern smooth face, remarking 
that, though he seemed only about thirty- 
five, his hair was nearly white, that he 
never spoke or looked at the Fraulein 
3iilow, responded, ‘* Yes, I should.” 

And Mrs. Mott continued: ‘*‘ Well, I 
guess either 'twasn’t a love-match, or else 
she’s got all over it now if ‘twas. Look 
at the way she’s carrying on with Cicero 
Pike! Ha! she knows which side her 
bread’s buttered. Some difference be- 
tween him and that other feller, hey? He 
was likely only a traveller for a firm, 
boarding at the house while he did his 
business. I guess Frowlein didn't cry 
much when he never come back: Still, 
about girls on that subject you never can 
tell,” she added. 

And with her summary of the case Hil- 
ary agreed, making one exception —he 
thought you could. 

‘What's the matter? What are you 
shivering for?” Dr. Pike was asking. 

“Tt is cold,” replied the Fraulein Bii- 
iow. 

‘Nonsense !”’ returned the doctor. 
me feel your hand.” 

He squeezed it as it lay along the table. 
The Friulein Biilow laughed, looking 
into his eyes, drawing her hand away. 
She seemed to Hilary like a beautiful and 
cringing slave. 

When at last the meal was over he went 
up stairs alone and began to unpack his 
worldly goods, and suddenly among them 
he came upon a miniature (in those days 
photographs had not been so true and per- 
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manent as now), done by some painter at 
Berlin—two separate half-lengths, an offi- 
cer in white, a slender mad-eyed girl in a 
fire-colored dress, set on one pale gold 
ground above the hair-lined toast, ‘‘ From 
R. v. W. to Adrienne, auf’s Neujahr, 
1870"—the picture which Francesca had 
given him. He looked at it a minute 
gently, coldly, without anger, as one might 
meet an innocent impertinence, then laid 
it away at the back of a drawer. In the 
family no separate pictures were ever 
shown, and he had never asked for one of 
Adrienne, his dead sister, whose story he 
was obstinate upon keeping out of his 
concerns—upon ignoring, and so forget- 
ting. 
Il. 

He put on a white smoking coat and lit 
acigar. He looked into the Institutes of 
the Roman Law, and then he looked out 
of the window. And doing this he had 
to push aside stray tendrils of the creeper 
which covered the window wall. They 
were being already vexed by an evening 
breeze. His room was at the back. 

It was not on the street, but on the gar- 
den. And that is one good thing about 
the house. A tangle of foliage takes the 
eye when you look from the rear win- 
dows. The green garden is not a flat. 
It begins at once trying to climb a hill to 
which the house hugs close. Yet half- 
way up the terraces grow tired. There is 
a wall and then a wood of lindens. Over 
these trees at the hill-top peers a massive 
and ruined visage—the Thick Tower. A 
blue sky shone through the staring win- 
dows of the red skeleton — the sandstone 
Schloss along the ridge. 

The far rays of the westward sun now 
streaked the terrace tops, leaving the stone 
supporting walls in shadow. The place 
is mostly planted with fruit trees. It has 
balustrades with statues of fauns and 
wood-nymphs. ‘But the highest terrace 
owns a double row of chestnuts in a long 
alley, after the manner of the pleasaunces 
of the Great Monarch. The sun was just 
now filling the arch made by the last two 
trees of the chestnut alley. Here there is 
a fine place for looking away over town 
and plain, and sharp upon the crimson 
disk Hilary saw two silhouettes, the Friiu- 
lein Biilow and a man,.under the chest- 
nut-trees, leaning against the parapet. 
‘* Pike, I suppose,” thought Hilary; but it 
was Greenvil. ‘‘ Why, what's all this?” 
asked he. Close beneath them spread 
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the red-tiled pointed 1. ofs of the antique 
town. Blue smoke rose from its many 
chimneys. 

Then the sinking sun turned every- 
thing by contrast to an intense black. 
The sound of jubilee and revelry still 
came up from the city. It was the 2d of 
September, which is ‘‘Sedan Tag,” and 
the battle anniversary was being kept. 
But when the sun dropped suddenly out 
from view, the pair turned and came 
down to the house, descending from ter- 
race to terrace. They would pause for a 
moment as they came to the head of each 
new flight of steps, and then goon. And 
Hilary, hidden behind his lattice, watched 
the picture with curious gaze. 

A bright white gown went like a glove 
upon her body. She held in both her 
hands some large object of metal, of yel- 
low and shining brass, which caught ths 
glinting sunbeams at her waist. She 
stepped straight out like a little princess. 
She looked no longer the slave. Green- 
vil lagged behind, and his slight figure 
stooped. His gray head was bare. Just 
behind the shoulder of his companion 
now and then his mouth would murmur 
soberly. Hilary might have compared 
the two as counsellor and quick young 
queen. They reached the lowest terrace. 

Greenvil went on in. But the Friu- 
lein Biilow stood by the balustrade in a 
gravelled space between two pear-trees. 
The green gleams of the gloaming bathed 
her figure. A louder burst of the bands 
sounded up from the city festive over Se- 
dan. And she looked down, and half un- 
consciously began to smooth the bright 
thing in her hand, smoothing it and strok- 
ing it again and again. Hilary remem- 
bered that if her hands at the table had 
looked rough, they were small, and the 
nails were rosy. Her head was bent, and 
he saw the nape of her warm neck, and her 
yellow hair, and the large darkness which 
circled around her eyes. He thought she 
was about twenty years old. Aftera while 
she went down to the court from which 
you entered the house. 

It always seemed as if you never could 
draw near that dreary dwelling without 
you suffered a change and a degradation. 
She stopped to scold the bedraggled :caid 
who was wringing out wet clothes iu the 
corner of the court. They were hung 
upon a line, and the wind distended them 
into grotesque shapes. The Fraulein 
showed the Madchen with her fingers 
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where this or that should hay, 
mended. And he saw that her di. 
patched and shiny. ‘“‘ Why, wha 
she’s got?” he thought, half clos 
straining his eyes to see. ‘A }) 
met! What is she doing with 
thing as that? Good heavens! 
saw such a country! 


been 
SS Was 
8 that 
£ and 
s ich a 
| never 


You might think 


the whole place was a camp.” 


IV. 

She had always those eyes. 

But after that Hilary never again gay 
her play the princess as in the garden oy 
the evening of his coming. 

And if that demeanor had indeed bee) 
devised to take a better gentleman thay 
Pike, he could not tell; no more thay 
whetherGreenvil now had broken through 
the snare and left her. She kept the 
company of Pike and of the ladies. A 
mean, squalid influence from the house 
breathed ever upon her. If she went to 
the garden, it was but among wet clothes 
and cabbages, not to the upper terrace 
Nevertheless, Hilary thought he once at 
the table caught looks that stole between 
her and Greenvil. He felt sometimes 
pursued by a suspicion of secret under 
standings. Italways provoked him to be 
in the dark. And he haunted his win 
dow to see what he should see. But over 
lunch one day at last something open and 
friendly began to beam from Greenyil’s 
eye, and later: ‘‘I must know you. 
Come to walk with me this afternoon,” 
he said. 

It may be supposed, though Hilary 
would never make the first sign of an ad 
vance, he was but pleased to go half-way 
to meet this opportunity. The walk was 
soon their daily custom. Yet coldness, 
as it proved, would ever encounter Hil- 
ary if he came out with ‘‘ Hedwig.” And 
he dared not venture a single question. 
They talked together about other things. 

They mostly favored a walk on *‘ Phi- 
losophers’ Road,” which climbs the ‘‘ Hill 
of Saints,” on the other side of the Neckar. 
There are golden views of the plain, and 
the river is greenest late. 

And to students who about the hour 
went that path, ‘‘der Graukopf” and his 
tall companion were very well known fig- 
ures. Hilary would be speaking most. 
Greenvil put the questions. 

Once (it was the first of all their walk- 
ings): ‘‘Do you ever wonder,” he mur 
mured, “‘ what the brokers and the ladies 
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think they mean by ‘God’ and ‘ Freedom’ 
and the ‘Immortality of the Soul’?” 

‘*Freedom? Brokers?” repeated Hila- 
ry, vacantly. And then he smiled, nod- 
ding to show he understood. But in re- 
ality he did not understand at all. 

‘*Tell me about Cambridge,” interrupt- 
ed Greenvil, impatiently, and went to 
laughing softly, as if with a kind of scorn 
of himself. He held on up the road at a 
faster pace. 

And after that he constantly inquired 
into Hilary’s plans, and what he used to 
do at Harvard. And the other answered 
frankly as a young gentleman might who 
had small wrong to confess. Once, ob- 
serving the air of satisfaction shine in 
Greenvil’s face on being told by him he 
had not been drunk but twice in all his 
life, and that as long ago as Sophomore 
year, Hilary said, laughing, ‘* You talk 
about my prospects and my principles ex- 
actly as if I wanted to marry your daugh- 
ter.” 

Greenvil must smile at this, but show- 
ed a kind of grim embarrassment withal. 
Indeed it was a capital figure to describe, 
his sombre manner and the tone of pur- 
pose in all his most trivial questions. So, 


though Hilary did not express it, he grad- 
ually ceased to regard him as young and 


capable of passion. And, having ever a 
mind to Hedwig, he decided between the 
two that Pike must be the man. And for 
three weeks he watched her little ways. 
He said never a word to her except cold 
‘*Good- morning’ and ‘Good - night.” 
But returning from the university one 
day at last, he heard in the next room the 
squeak of a violin, and knew the long- 
expected Englishman, the Hon. Mr. 
Weale, ‘‘the friend of the family,” was 
come. He met a further reminder that 
he himself had been some time in Heidel- 
berg. He found on his desk a little white 
note, which showed it was the day for the 
bills. When he entered the dining-room 
for lunch, Frau Biilow was not there. 
Nor did Pauline serve. On table the 
Friiulein waited. And her body’s bend- 
ing movements were lithe and swift. She 
used all haste from guest to guest with 
victuals, their meat, their Sauerkohl. At 
a passing she could hold but one large 
platter, which she carried carefully in 
both hands, the head down, without lift- 
ing her eyes. 

Bottled beer was given for the price of 
board. Pike and the ladies drank it. 


The corks stuck stiff, beyond her 

with each she struggled long 
company looked on. Hilary cou 

bear the sight of a waitress: at h 

had two men. He got up b: 
fetched his own bottle, and opene 

self. The thirsty Pike breath: 
moved rustling in his chair, smi}: an 
ly to Mamie and Mrs. Mott, who whisye, 
ed. The eyes, narrow and bloodshot , 
Weale, a red-faced Briton, stared sto); 
ly, ran over suddenly iiow and then wi) 
too much water. Greenvil stared 
Fraulein Biilow held a bottle betwe 
her close knees, pulled hard 

other hand; and her frock made ers 
low noises, being freshly starched 
lawn of a true smooth silver gray, hig] 
breasted in a white yoke, with white puffs 
at the shoulders, sleeveless—to Germa) 
bourgeois custom a badge, winter ay 
summer, of the common maid. But noy 
this costume showed the muscles straiy 
ing from the flesh of the beautiful naked 
arms, which, against the gray, moved co 
and round and white. Her hair was sa‘ 
fron, the darkness of chrome orang 
She lifted up her head. Then freely and 
supplely she straightened her back, sighed 
just audibly as the cork came out. Shi 
ran to Pike, and poured the beer into his 
glass. 

Her hair, loosened with her effort, thr 
out one single yellow thread, which brus! 
ed along Hilary’s cheek confidingly when 
she leaned low over his shoulder to put a 
plate. He felt the trembling line it drey 
He breathed the warmness of her face, 
which bent so near his own. From thie 
tail of his eye he spied and saw how the 
skin burned with a blush, and that her 
curled lip quivered, rolling up, showing 
two little white front teeth. 

Unnoticed while Pike was eating, she 
stood with a dish beside him silently 
At last, pushing out his elbows, splashing 
the sauce upon her, making the platter 
hard to hold, he helped himself to food 
Then she came near Hilary, and held out 
to him the dish, and he saw the green veins 
beating in the white hollow of her out 
stretched arm. Her fingers gripped the 
edge of the plate so tightly that the rosy 
nails were flecked with bloodless white 
He wished this serving was over. She 
took her mother’s place at the head be 
tween Greenvil and Mr. Weale. Dulness 
seemed to have settled down to-day on 
all. The silence was only forced by the 
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‘HE STRETCHED HIMSELF ON THE GRASS.” —(See page 749. 


ostentatious whisperings of Mamie and 
Mrs. Mott and Dr. Pike with one another. 
They shut the others out. 


‘*Mees Mamie,” broke in Friulein Bii- 
low. 

** Well?” said Mamie. 

You will walk with our Gesellschaft 
this afternoon to Dilsberg, will you not, 
dearest Mees Mamie ?” implored the Frau- 
lein, with a voice which trembled finely. 
In her throat was a white throbbing of 
cords, a straining to swallow. She con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Now, Dr. Pike, you must tell our 
Mees Mamie to come walk.” 

Pike made no answer. 

‘** Please come!” said she, and looked at 
Mamie Mott with a hypocrisy of tears in 
her great gray eyes. 

‘Well, I guess we will have to—he! 
he! he!” cackled Mamie, in a crescendo 
giggle of nervous anger. 

The Fraulein Biilow cried out: ‘‘Oh, 
the best of thanks! Thanks! Thanks!” 
She leaned forward and seized at arm’s- 
length the pudgy palms of Mamie in both 
herown. A little smile wreathed round 
her mouth. 

‘‘Keep your cold hands off me,” shriek- 
ed Mamie Mott. 

Hilary burst out laughing. 
“Verzeihung!” quickly said the Friu- 
lein Biilow, drawing back. ‘‘ Pardon!” 


she added, low, and very red. She look- 
ed frightened at the badness of her play. 

There was a full silence. Upon which: 
‘This is your first experience, I guess, 
Mr. Hilary, and I feel it my solemn duty 
to warn you to take care. Boarding- 
house keepers in Europe are all low 
cheats,” said Mrs. Mott. 

Dr. Pike and Mamie made a great show 
of nodding. Mrs. Mott was on the point 
to speak again. Hilary lifted his gray 
stone beer Krug in the air, and loosened 
his fingers from it, and let it fall. It 
splashed upon the floor. By the time the 
confusion of this was over the meal was 
ended. Hilary went out, and rushed up 
stairs. He shut the door of his room, 
and the couch groaned with his violently 
down-flung weight. Suddenly he sat up, 
leaned forward, the hand on his mouth, 
thinking. Across his face the skin grew 
hot and red. 

Then again from the next room he 
heard a violin. On that he carefully 
extinguished his pipe and went out into 
we hallway: He knocked at the door of 
the honorable Englishman. ‘‘ Come in!” 
was called. The occupant sat by the 
window. One leg rested on achair. In 
his mouth was a great meerschaum, un 
der his neck a violin, which he did not 
cease playing. 
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“May I borrow a light? They’ve for- 
gotten MY matches,” was the fib which 
Hilary employed. 

“On the table. 
said Mr. Weale. 

And Hilary pulled his chair up closer, 
and cleared his throat, and; trying not to 
be breathless: *‘ Tell me about this family. 
Are they ladies? I know they’re ladies! 
Are t ladies ?” he said. 

Mr. Weale stuttered at the suddenness 

his. ‘* What—what—what? Why, 
0 That is, the old un used to be. 
Whry. of What do you mean? 
That's the reason I stop at their house. I 
ised to know ’em long ago in Berlin, be- 
fore they lost their money. They were 
such nice people too. And of course, in 
my rank, I’ve seen the best.” 

‘Brought up to this kind of thing?” 
nsinuated Hilary, with the keenly re- 
strained joy of a lawyer who has not 
en deceived in his hope of a loquacious 
witness, buf an expert too, the grandson 


Stop and have a chat,” 


° ' 
teourse 


course ! 


of a duke 

Brought up to it? 
Dear me!” 
I didn’t know they were swells,” cried 
Hilary 
\nd Weale continued: ‘‘Oh yes! Bii- 


No, my dear boy! 


Swells 


v's not their real name; they’ve left it 
they were too proud. Why, they 
themselves on having had more 
rs killed in battle than any family 
in Prussia! There was a Field-marshal 
Von Werther (that’s their real name) 
some distant connection, I believe. 
Brought up to it!—dear me! dear me! 
The Von Werthers!—dear me! Von Wer- 
ther! 
But in a moment Hilary’s heart stopped 
beating soquickly, and he argued, angrily: 
Well, what if they are a branch of the 
same family? I suppose they must be. 
But that is not going to stop me. There’s 
no reason why it should. Francesca is 
tooabsurd. I should think a vendetta was 
out of date. I will be let alone; I will 
be let free. That business has nothing 
to do with me as long as she’s a lady.” 
Weale was going on to speak. ‘‘ But I 
thought she was a lady. Oh, I knew she 
What did they do when they 
lost their money?” interrupted Hilary. 
His voice sang, and to give an effect of 
carelessness, he struck a match and blew 
it out 


too: 


Was a lady! 


Oh, at a sort of family council they 
Were given this old house. A great many 
Vou. LXXXI,—No., 48.—69 
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Prussians have property down -here, you 
know. And they were wanted as far 
away as possible, by Jove! So they came 
here and kept lodgings. But, bless me, 
how I’m running on! It’s time for our 
stroll, too. Go fetch your cap and stick. 
I hope I haven’t bored you.” 

And, ‘‘ You haven't bored me at all— 
oh no!” said Hilary, with a shining face. 

And on the stairs, suddenly, without a 
reason, without anything said or done, 
forgetting Werther and Francesca, he 
laughed, joyously, out loud. The clear 
sound of it ran like hope and youth in 
the ears of the old man. For Hilary was 
going to marry the Friulein Biilow even 
if her real name was Werther. 

So they descended to the entrance, 
where they found the rest of the company 
assembied. 

¥. 

They slowly walked through the crook- 
ed gloom of the town. The Carls Gate is 
a red heap, huge and glum. Then the flat 
road stretched, a glare-white stripe, along 
the bank. The Neckar was sea-green. 
And with a russet rank of fruit trees and 
with unfenced golden stubbles to its right, 
the road ran beside the river. The com- 
pany fell in three. 

With Mamie and Mrs. Mott strolled Dr. 
Pike. Hilary waited for the lagging foot 
of Weale. He watched their unpaid 
guide, who with Greenvil led the way. 
The Kornblumen sprang at her small 
black feet, which underneath the stiffness 
of her white-gray skirts stole in and out. 
And she was picking the red poppies. 

In her garden, to be sure, there grew no 
flowers. 

Yet now in such a quantity she pulled 
those road-side plants that her bare white 
arms were filled with them in heaps. 
And she did not wait to pick them till 
she returned this self-same road; and 
Greenvil as he went also plucked the 
weeds! 

Half her burden he roughly pulled 
away to himself and carried. Their 
movements were close and calm. They 
said nothing. Therefore they knew each 
other well. Hilary's fear of Greenvil 
leaped again to his throat. And, ‘‘ Is he 
in love with her?” he asked, with a low 
voice which beat. 

**Oh, I mustn’t talk! I'm not to chat- 
ter. Please don’t make me talk,” pleaded 
Mr. Weale, feebly. He stumbled over a 
stone and fell on his knees in the dust. 
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Hilary helped him up. The rest of the 
road he took his arm under his own. 
‘It is too far for you, isn't it?” he said. 


He looked down on Weale with a silver 


smile in his eyes. 

‘*Not a bit. Not a bit. 
good boy to trouble.” 

They walked on. 

‘*Is he?” demanded the strong-purposed 
Hilary. ‘‘Tellme. I want you.” 

‘What? Who? Oh! No! of course 
not. He was engaged to the other,” whis- 
pered Mr. Weale. He clapped a hand be- 
side his mouth. His eyes seemed afraid 
of Greenvil, who was fifty yards away. 
And just then Greenvil looked back keen- 
ly at him, and saw that the pair were go- 
ing arm in arm. His lips murmured to 
the Fraulein Biilow. 

In a moment her head turned slowly 
on its neck. Hilary felt her storm-gray 
eyes sweep over him and pass off. 

Again Greenvil spoke to her, and 
seemed to reason and to plead. His 
shoulders leaned intently forward. As 
their two looks met, Hilary observed their 
profiles. The one had the stamp of cold 
white steel, but the other was like sun- 
warmed marble. Then the Fraulein 
tossed her head away, and surveyed the 
river. But Greenvil continued moving 
his lips. 

‘What other? Oh! A sister?” cried 
Hilary, finding tongue. 

‘Hush! Yes. He’d lived with them 
three years. Sure thing when there are 
pretty girls in the house. He took his 
degree, and then he asked her. It was in 
May, 70. Dear me! Ten years! I was 
here at the time. In September she died. 
Typhoid. A sweet creature too, but tall- 
er, and maybe not so loving as this little 
thing. Greenvil’s played the elder bro- 
ther ever since. My word! he wouldn’t 
tell you this. And how he’d row me! 
He’s a capital chap; but silent, silent, si- 
lent. Absurdly secretive. I can’t make 
out what he’s up to.” 

‘Oh, a charming fellow, charming!” 
answered Hilary, with ringing tongue. 
He did not heed the last word. His mood 
instantly grew high. The air appeared to 
lift. The distances were washed with the 
haze of the Martin’s summer. He saw 
the constant picking of the flowers by that 
pair. And when they straightened them- 
selves upon the sky from stooping, the 
edges of their figures softened off into 
wavy purple blurs of mist. 


But you're a 








For they went now high up o) 
side, and had left the main roa 
river. It was the landward slope o; . 
hill which started steeply out of the guj). 
making the very head of the bend 
stream. And the cap on it was ; 
with a chapel and a castle of ruin; 
they were brought out to see. The eq 
sants worked in the broads below. Tho, 
traversed a deserted and a silent stres; 
In the castle court the branches of ,) 
antique oak threw sunlight - checker 
shadows on the green mossy stones an¢ 
growth of grass and weeds. 

Near the tree was an opening in t}y 
ground, half hid by rubbish and shrubs 
The rotted steps of a stair went down 
And there was a legend of the place 

The Fraulein Biilow said to them tha 
in the caverns of the castle was a ¢| 
dron of copper filled with gold, buy 
watched by the Spirit on the Pale Horse 
in a long white cloak. You may tak: 
one single piece a day; no more. There 
was once a knight who found the lhioard 
But he soon grasped at the whole, a 
so lost even what he had. The spectre 
seized him and whirled him into thy 
dark. Then she showed them a stair 
case by which they must mount the bat 
tlements to view the Odenwald, the beau 
tiful Neckar, all the land. 

Mrs. Mott sat down in a parapet em 
brasure, turning her back to the wind, 
pointing her long pink nose at the whis- 
tling leaves of a yellow paper novel whic! 
she gripped in her knotty fingers. Her 
daughter had gone a little distance to 
nudge and giggle with Pike. Weale’s 
eyes seemed vastly stronger after his 
stroll. He must really begin a sketch. 
Hilary observed the prospect through his 
glass—the green wood on the hills; the 
river flowing in a shining curve below. 
He talked over Weale’s shoulder ; criti 
cised the progress which was made. But 
then he looked up, and found that the 
other two had gone. 

The ruins of the pile were large and 
full of corners. Hilary ranged over them, 
penetrating into all sequestered, dusky 
nooks; hastening breathlessly up al! the 
stairs; hurrying down into all the vaults: 
revolving many alarms of things before 
unheeded. Why did Weale say, *'! am 
not to chatter,” as though he had been 
ordered? And he believed from what he 
saw upon the road that Greenvil had 
talked against him to the Fraulein Bi: 
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\ tearful blackness, a sudden cloud 
isy of Greenvil, was once more 
» dark all over his face. 

ss the gloom in a kind of cavern 
wer foot which he finally entered 
read of light. He found his eyes 
rough the slit in an embrasure 
ipon the sunny Friedhof of the 
irch. The villagers still used it. 
many graves. The yard stretch- 
ow wall at the steep hill brink, 
and left off for naked sky. Along 
side waited the castle donjon— 
gray, and huge as Death. Upon 

r was the church—a monotony of 
whited wall. Hilary’s coign of 
closed the square. And out of 
‘ch while he looked came Green- 
the Fraulein Biilow, with their 
ers in their hands. 
stepped straight toward him over 

the yellow windy sunshine which car- 
yeted the grass, into the shadow of the 
lonjon, then passed from view at an an- 
gle under his wall. Hilary got silently 
ip among the stones and rubbish of the 
embrasure, peered out through the loop, 
perceived them once again. They were 
not ten feet below him. And he was now 
going to stop this constant alternate loos- 
ening and tightening in his throat. 

He felt so blind-young. He was an 
Ah! those two would never 
ake him into confidence, give him a fair 
show! He was frightened at Greenvil. 
must find out. But he had de- 
what afterward he would do. 

Now he looked down into the church- 
yard 


low. 
of je al 
yjlown 

AY ’ 


al 


outsider 


And he 


cided 


stood beside two graves, made 
up like beds in this corner, apart from 
And for tester above these 
was a stunted evergreen tree. But in one 
there rose no mound, and it might be a 
cenotaph and empty. © At its head a little 
inhewn stone was badly carved with the 
letters W. and R., and the date of 1870. 

Hilary took no notice of that. 

But by the other was set an old white- 
painted wooden cross, where he made out 
to read the following words, much worn 
away by the ten years’ wind and weather: 


They 


ail the rest. 


Ges. JaNuAR 1849. Gest. Serr. 1870. 
HT DAS Frivu.ern CurisTIANE VON WERTHER. 


Aud Greenvil poured out over this grave 
the flowers which had so frightened Hil- 


ary. He stretched himself on the grass, 


a pale figure, the hands under the head. 
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But his companion decked the graves 
with greater care. She arranged the 
poppies and corn-flowers in garlands, 
pulling bits of evergreen to lay between. 
She must know that the effect of those 
poor road-side weeds could not be very 
fine. But she stooped over her labor, 
and her stormy eyes were piteously keen 
about all pains for honor to the dead. 
She supposed that they might be looking 
down. 

For some time Greenvil wafched her in 
silence. Then, ‘‘ The won't last 
much longer,” said he. 

The words (and he felt himself to be 
strangely glad that they were English) 
rang hollow, and resounded dreadfully 
around the roof and walls of Hilary's 
ambush. They seemed to wrap about 
him; to hold him in their power. The 
voice was so near and strong, its owner 
must discover him. He could almost 
touch those two with his hand. He held 
his breath as he crouched by the loop in 
‘the dusty grayness of the place, and he 
gazed out at the pair in the sun. He said 
to himself the ‘‘ green-eyed monster” was 
killed in him at last. He meant to go in 
just a minute. 

‘*T mean the wooden one there,” con- 
tinued Greenvil, always with that air of 
laughing at himself. 

‘*The other memorial is of stone,” 
the Fraulein Biilow, lifting her 
quickly. Something about her 
made Hilary stop. 

‘*There never has been anything in it, 
though,” answered Greenvil. And he 
seemed to propose some double meaning, 
as, resting along the grass, he calmly met 
her look. 

If so, the Fraulein Biilow laid it aside. 
She said: ‘‘ But the wish was so near to 
me to have a little sanctuary where I 
could fancy that both of them slept side 
by side,and you and I could come together, 
since I am too poor to go to Berlin, where 
the real grave is. Sol put the stone. You 
know I cut the letters of it myself with a 
knife. I could not pay.” 

‘* Yes, they are vague and shaky, aren’t 
they? The thing never was clear and 
strong like mine,” asserted Greenvil. His 
tones struck like ice on steel. 

Now the Fraulein Biilow took it up. 
‘* You are pleased with your double mean- 
ings. Youdon'tknow. ButI can make 
a double meaning too, and that is: You 
cannot speak in German any more.” 
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Hilary looked down from one to the 
other while they spoke, half bewildered, 
and yet struck withawe. Since there was 
a something fatal in their eyes, a some- 
thing sombre and ominous, a something 
very weary about their voices, which 
slowly roused in this obtuse spectator a 
muffled excitement, the tragic interest of 
a semi-blind foreboding, he would not 
go just yet. He would stay a little long- 
er, just a little. 

Greenyi!l answered the Fraulein Biilow, 
‘*T do know, very well. Why, you were 
only a little romantic girl sixteen years 
old, and I was a grown man. Ten 
years! Ten years! To think I hadn’t 
another groschen for a stone cross then! 
I haven't got much more now. Well, a 
new one would never be the same. No, 
you are right, I cannot speak in German 
any more. I'd have brought some hot- 
house flowers to-day,” he added, ** but—” 

‘*Oh no!” said she; ‘‘ the others would 
have asked what we were going to do. 
It’s hard we couldn’t walk here alone om 
our last day together.”’ 

Hilary understood that he was one of 
those ‘‘ others.” 

‘Ah, well! The dead do not miss flow- 
ers,” said Greenvil. ‘‘ And the poppies 
are good enough for them. Yes, pop- 
pies. 

‘** How can you say that?” answered the 
Friulein Biilow, hotly. She went on 
stooping at her pious offices. When they 
were ended, she seated herself on the cop- 
ing of the low stone wall along the hill 
brink. 

It was close by Greenvil’s outstretched 
figure. Her eyes went first around the 
church-yard. Hilary’s gaze followed. The 
whitewashed walls of the church looked 
bare and cold. 

The donjon towered blackly. Then the 
grass upon the graves stood long and 
overgrown with weeds. The crosses of 
wood or iron were hung with foolish 
beaded ornaments of black and white, 
and with gauds and garlands of artificial 
flowers. A cloud swept by, brushing up 
the sunlight from the grass, leaving be- 
hind it gloom. 

She straightened her white arms out. 
Her clasped hands lay in the lap of her 
gray gown. They still held some of the 
crimson poppies. And her head, with its 
crown of saffron hair, dropped wearily 
upon her breast. 

Hilary had now no heart, no honor, no 
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mind, no strength that ran agains} 
one desire. His blue eyes were w i|q. 
leaned forward, hushing his panting. 4, 
clinched hishands. His throat throb), 
He was ashamed. But he watchei. _ 

Up from under her bent-dow 
once more her dark wide gaze s) veved 
the church-yard. Then her eyes fej, 

‘Yes; isn’t it a dreadful place ?” gq; 
Greenvil, as if to answer her thoughts 
‘* Don’t come here when I am gone.’ 

He was looking up at her with a stay. 
which had a strange steadiness. Roun 
his head, as he lay on his back, ihe tg 
grass in the stillness could be heard whist. 
ling and blowing in the chil 
He repeated: ‘‘ Yes; 
place ?” 

The Fraulein Biilow answered: ** (}\y 
tiane always thought so. But then it js 
better than if she were laid in the dar; 
close Friedhof in the town. The wi 
and the sun are good,” saidshe. And\ 
voice gave the color of violets. 

When she spoke she would neve: 
or turn her head. It was thus thx 
talked together. And Hilary sat aboy 
them in his vault, their voices ringing o 
the roof, the gray light just glancing in 
at his anxious, boyish face, upturned and 
brown. 

Greenvil objected: ‘‘ Yes; but lo 
there isn’t any sun now. And the win 
here in the graveyard is like the wind o! 
destiny. It blows whither it listeth, and 
a man hears the sound of it, but he can 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth. And I can’t plan any work and | 
can’t plan any future when I look round 
here on the end. Hedwig, don’t come 
here when I am gone; don’t keep on liv 
ing with the dead.” 

But she said to him, scornfully, in a 
deep and sombre voice: ‘‘ Future? / hiave 
no future. Plan? Jneverplan. Roger 
you do not understand at all. I believ 
that you have forgotten.” And then she 
cried out quickly, like a wilful child, ‘|! 
shall keep on living with the dead.” 

Hilary saw behind her figure, far be 
low, a mile away, the river ribbon gleam 
ing but dully, for the sun was hid; | 
saw the gloom-green mass on the furtie! 
forest hills stirring under sudden gusts 
heaving like a sad and stormy sea; the! 
along the lowest edge of a cloud-cloaked 
autumn sky he saw the weather glim, 8 
band of light which was wan and yellow 
How her figure came out from this back 
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Again, she was absolutely 
nmobile, staring steadily at the 
vith her far-visioned, unyouthful 
(nd once more it chilled him, that 
eeling as if he were really but a 
yy. while she sat on the Dilsberg 


erounad 


2110, 
gro ind 
ves 
S idde n 


‘No you haven’t got any future,” he 
Greenvil saying; ‘‘ but that’s be- 
.no woman can walk unaided with- 
ther. And so the death of some 
se can stop her short much easier 

t can a man.” 

But I never saw air-castles far ahead. 
not ambitious to be rich, to be cul- 

It was not that I wanted to get 

ng. Iwasnotluxurious. Icould 
But I was young and weak—oh, 

{ needed some one for sup- 
Tolose her! To lose 
[ think I might have had left me a 

I want what I cannot have, and I 
nothing—nothing; not riches nor 

ise: not friends noralover. It’s only a 
passion of longing for the companionship; 
that which was lost, lost, lost long ago.” 

‘he poppies fell from her hands. Hil- 
ary thought he understood well enough 
the meaning of the stone on which the let- 
ters W. and R. and the date of 1870 were 
cut. It was a cenotaph of that lover from 
Berlin 

And within him a crying despair yawn- 
But he listened a minute for 
what was going to be said. Greenvil as- 
sumed a stern and scbering note: 

‘Hedwig, you do want something; for 
that’s what keeping on living means. 
Now here is the last talk I shall have with 
you, and to sum up what I have said. 
Hedwig, you dowantsomething. Youare 
not at all set free from hope and fear, nor 
from pleasure, nor from pain. Why, I’ve 
seen you blush with joy when they say 
the soup is good. Ha! ha! And didn’t 
you tell me Pike tried to kiss you in the 
garden last night, Hedwig?’’ he added, 
suddenly, with grim triumph in his voice. 

The Fraulein shrunk a little and whis- 
pered, ‘* Yes.” 

Hilary sat amazed, outraged before the 
mystery of such brutality in Greenvil, 
who continued : 

“And I'm going off to-morrow, and it 
will be years before I can come back. 
You can’t break away alone. There will 
be no change. It will go on day after 
day, year after year, this keeping a board- 
ing- house ina littkeGerman town. Good 


veak! 


'o beso poor! 


ed hollow. 
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God! Why, you will grow old —old. 
And at last ?” 

With an effect of composure horrid to 
the listening Hilary, he shrugged 
shoulders as he lay there on his back. 

The girl begged from him: *‘‘ Don’t go 
on. I know it all;” stirring her little 
black feet, crushing the small flowers on 
the ground. 

Ani the suggestion of the things she 
had to endure, some of which he himself 
had seen, pinched Hilary in the throat. 
He wondered that any one could speak 
them out. And Greenvil went resolutely 
forward: 

‘Yes, it is dreadful. But I’m only 
summing up. I only want to make you 
hear reason to win my case. Why, the 
lash of every insult which you feel is an 
argument, a point for me. And now I’m 
coming tomy conclusion. Yes, the same 
old conclusion as ever. And it is, that 
you can care about finer things just as well 
as you can about those mean and sordid 
ones. And you do want something—you 
want to escape, to getaway. And you've 
got the chance. It won't come twice. 
You must take it now, now, now.”’ 

He stopped short. And he added, 
sharply, ‘‘ You must marry Hilary, my 
little sister.” 


his 


VI. 

But Hilary had barely so much as gasp- 
ed breath before he heard the Fraulein 
answer, with a flash, 

** No, I will not.” 

He thought all this must be no new 
thing to them. 

Greenvil argued as relentlessly as with 
a man, making every blow tell, hammer- 
ing on all weak points again and again, 
using irony and the roughest sarcasms, 
tempering them sometimes by a tender- 
ness of his voice. 

‘*So you don’t want any escape? You 
don’t want to get away? Ah! So. 
Didn’t you tell me Pike tried to kiss you 
in the garden last night, Hedwig? Pike, 
Pike.” He kept repeating very softly, 
‘* Pike, Pike.”’ 

And she began to shiver like a fascina- 
ted bird, whispering, in a kind of scream, 
**No, I won’t do it!” 

At last Greenvil burst into anger. He 
cried out: ‘‘ To think a dead coxcomb of 
a cuirassier should keep your life shut up 
in his grave! By heavens, I wish I knew 
something to tell you against him that 
was black!” 
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‘* Why, he must have been an officer,” 
thought Hilary. Greenvil stretched out 
his foot and kicked the stone on which 
those letters W. and R. and the date of 
1870 were written. 

And the Friulein Biilow shook herself 
free as if of some enchantment, and start- 
ed to her feet. She held up the rose of 
her hand, so Hilary saw it flowering 
from its stem-like wrist against the sky 
which gleamed gray between the fingers. 
Now she looked so like a young and 
hunted creature that Hilary felt a man 
and strong. At the minute he nearly 
forgot that it was by his own game-beater, 
Greenvil, and toward himself, that she 
was being driven. 

‘*Roger, do not dare to strike that 
grave with your feet!” she cried out, and 
in her voice rang clear and angry modu- 
lations. Then she added: ‘“‘I know you 
love me, but you are cruel, you are a 
brute. I almost believe you are but an 
American philister, after all. Why, if 
a man should tell me anything against 
him, I should never believe him, not even 
if he proved it. And I should say, ‘I hate 
you, you are my enemy, and you lie.’” 

‘““The way she loves that fellow, I 
don't believe I’ve got a chance,” Hilary 
thought. The tears stood in his blue 
eyes, and he swallowed down a rising in 
his throat. 

Hedwig said once again: ‘‘ It wouldn't 
do him any good. If he proved it, I 
should never believe him. And I should 
say, ‘I hate you, you are my enemy, and 
you lie.’” 

Just as these words left her lips a 
hoarse ‘‘ Ha, ha, ha, ha!” burst out; and 
the Friiulein shrunk back before the 
coarseness of that anticlimax as if she 
had been scorched by fire. Hilary saw 
it was the old withered gaffer with the 
blue stockings and the leather breeches, 
who had been croaking and mumbling 
this long time to his helper, a red-haired 
boy, over the digging of a grave down in 
the furthest corner of the field. Between 
those gossips gaped a hole in the ground. 

And by what she said Greenvil’s confi- 
dence was rashly staggered of its compo- 
sure. For the first time through it all he 
seemed to falter and doubt success. And 
he got upon his feet, erying out, with a 
sharp voice at her unreason, ‘‘Oh, Hed- 
wig, Hedwig, you will not throw this 
chance away!” but then grew gentle, and 
went to smoothing her hair. 
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‘Here is something, little gi)» 
he, ‘‘ that promises to make the 
sier, if not so fine and beautify! 
once dreamed. 


Sa qd 


road eg 
aS yo 
Take it up, as I have 
taken my work. You must ren, 
too have loved. Hedwig, my d: 
compromise with life. Accept whaj 
will give you, for there is nothing wh, 
is complete; there is nothing absolute), 
perfect. If you demand that, if you », 
fuse to concede, you're like the knight jj 
your legend there who desired the who), 
sum of the gold. He lost the crowy 
piece once a day, and for his pains go 
nothingness and black night. For t) 
live,a man must compromise with life- 
must compromise with life—must compro 
mise with life. Hedwig, my daugliter 
we only say that life is perfect when we 
say that it is finished.” 

Hilary waited. But the Friiulein Bi 
low seemed now silenced. She stood 
quite still, with her head bent, by the low 
stone wall. The evergreen swayed to 
and fro in the soughing wind. 

Hilary did not half understand all that 
last. But he felt that Greenvil was upon 
his side. He listened to Greenvil, who 
resumed the plea: ‘‘ You can be cheerful 
I’ve shown you can. Let the joy of 
earth grow on you. Don’t just wilfully 
hug despair; don’t keep only looking 
away from land out to sea for a ship of 
desire which can never come in. You 
know that. But don’t imagine you'll 
ever sail after and find it. Never 
There’s no shore. The ship is long gone 
down. Don’t be like most women, and 
believe that a thing is true because you 
want it, because it would be so beautiful. 
The wish is mother to the thought; but 
it’s no proof. I must warn you tliere is 
going to be no reunion, no marrying or 
giving in marriage, or anything of that 
kind, you know.” 

And he added, taking up his roug!iness 
against her repelling gesture of the hands 
‘*Oh well! Suppose there is. I give you 
that. I grant you a meeting hereafter 
with a great animal of a trooper of whom 
you knew absolutely nothing; whom you 
fancied and idealized when you were 4 
romantic little baby of sixteen; whom you 
won't be able to idealize in heaven; whom 
you'll see exactly as he was, because 
there, I’m told, we’re to know the trutl 
of all things; whom even now if he wer 
alive— But even so you’re not betraying 
him; you’re not in love with this Hilary 


laye 
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ishter 
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t what lask. Hedwig, you will 
arescue? Ohno! Oh no!” 
not tell,” said she. And there 
ring in her voice. 

il continued: ‘* I’ve been care- 
ould never know you'd had 
fair. I told old Weale not to 
it I didn’t tell him why. The 
e boy might be discouraged, or 
and draw back.” 

ough Greenvil now angered him 

ch, Hilary did not resent it and 

ck. And he accepted it that she 

‘t in love with this Hilary.” 
then how do you know he wants 

y me?” asked the Fraulein Biilow. 
vil answered : *‘ Hedwig, Hed- 
m't play a farce with me! Why, 
iow it as well as Ido. Leavea 
alone for that. Why, he watches 
ren you eat! Ah,ha! There’s no 
You’re very good-looking; and 
vht it would be so, the instant he 
the house. I’ve examined him 
gh and through. He thinks he’s a 
fthe world; but he’saregular lamb; 
e believes everything he’s told; — but 
t's just what you ought to like;—and 
e's good; and he’s got some money in his 
cht if his father objects, as at first 
remely likely. You will be ‘that 
dreadful German woman,’ you know. 
And he’s honest, and kind, and gentle; 
a dozen of your cuirassier. I love 
the boy. A good boy. Has he not been 
kind, Hedwig? Think of the way he 
acted at lunch to-day. And you saw him 
helping Weale this afternoon.”’ 
‘He’s been gentler than you, Roger. 
And if you love him you're ready enough 
to let me deceive him, to offer him up to 


n 
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wortl 


‘I’m only cruel to be kind, as they say. 
And I'd sacrifice any one in the world to 


And he need 
But it’s not a sac- 


make you a little happier. 
never know, anyhow. 
rifice for either of you. Why? Tell me 
yes or no before I go. It would make 
me so glad. Why not? Why? Answer.” 
Oh Roger, you do not understand 
you do not understand,” said the Friiu- 
vith a kind of erying in her voice. 
[do understand. But I accept life as 
itis. And I shall believe, when what I 
have said sinks in, you'll think better 
of all that. Time—time. One can’t tell; 
one can’t be so sure,” said Greenvil, half 
tauntingly, half tenderly. He seemed to 
wait. And Hilary held his breath. 
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But, ‘I will never do it —never,” an 
swered she. 

Then a silence fell heavy. Greenvil’s 
hand dropped on her head and rested. 
The grave-diggers were gone. Only a 
wind piped always through the grass. 
And the thin gray clouds went shifting 
up the sky 

Hilary thought tremblingly that he did 
not want to listen to them any more, and 
his case was ended. 

So he clambered out of his embrasure 
carefully, and went down through the 
ruins to the court. He passed through 
the castle church into the yard of graves. 
It happened that the sky’s shroud was 
suddenly rent by the breeze which Green- 
vil likened to the wind of destiny. Hilary 
came out toward them over the grass. The 
sun shot warmly through upon that dreary 
pair. And all abroad the prospect light 
ened. Indeed it was but the first fall of 
the year, and not yet winter. Hedwig 
noticed that he hiibscher 
Mensch.” He wore a blue serge jacket 
which fitted his strong figure. And he 
had white trousers, and a straw hat with 
a broad brim which shaded his silverish 
blue eyes. 

He made her think of the marble pal- 
aces which, so she read, stand by the sea 
in Italy. Neither she nor Greenvil show- 
ed much sorrow in their faces at his com- 
ing. 

Hilary turned red and white striding 
upon them between the graves. 

He braced himself for a high strain of 
firmness, and took an unused, youthful 
dignity, stopping short and standing 
straight, gnawing his lip, staring strange- 
ly at Greenvil, while he said, in English: 
‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon! A—Greenvil, 
can I have a word with you ?” 

The voice of the boy went so near break- 
ing and had such sombre quality that 
Green vil started. 

‘*Certainly,” said Greenvil. ‘‘Gniidi 
ge Fraulein, Mr. Hilary has found us 
just in time. It’s very late. Suppose you 
look up the others.” She seemed will- 
ing enough to understand. Then he 
added, in German, using the second per- 
son, fixing that curious, tender, yet iron 
gaze upon her face: ‘‘ Nimm dich in Acht! 
Nimm dich in Acht!” 

But she did not lift her eyes. Hilary 
waited till she left them in’ the church- 
yard alone. Her beautiful white-and 
gray-clad body swayed undulant from the 
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hips. And as she went, Hilary thought, 
‘* vera incessu patuit dea”; for at Exeter 
school he once committed the verse from 
his Virgil, and would dream of some time 
finding a girl who walked like that. Far 
into the church-door darkness he gazed 
after a last sight of her little figure, the 
last gleams from her neck and her yellow 
hair. Then, ‘‘I’ve been listening to all 
you said to her,” said he. And he pant- 
ed with relief, feeling himself a gentleman 
once more. 

‘*What!” cried Greenvil. ‘‘Why, you 
couldn’t hear,” he added. 

**Oh yes, I could. And even if you’d 
spoken German I should have under- 
stood. I’ve been studying hard these 
last three weeks. It was really all the 
time that I wanted to learn to talk to 
the Friulein Biilow. That’s what it was, 
really.” 

‘“Where? Oh! Upthere? Yes! yes! 
T see—I see,” Greenvil said, impatient of 
Hilary’s atonement and eager pointing. 
His face trembled. ‘‘I’ve been a fool, 
and so here’s an end of that,” he muttered, 
harshly, quite to himself, looking absently 
away from Hilary, beyond the wall. And 
it gave the strange effect of a simple 
statement of fact. 

What a man he seemed to Hilary! In 
his voice was now the entire assumption 
of defeat—some pain, some grating dis- 
cords, but an acceptation, a schooling to 
such things, and a calm. 

He turned at Hilary, and nearly with- 
out a sneer, almost casually, ‘‘ Ah, so you 
listened ?” said he. 

‘Yes, I listened. I confess it. But I 
always meant to own up. And I think I 
had a right; I think there’s something to 
be said for me, anyhow, after the way you 
talked, calling me a boy, and a simpleton, 
and allthat. ButIdon’tcare. And you 
haven't been afool. I’m thankful to you. 
[—” y 

‘*Thankful!” cried Greenvil, stammer- 
ing. 

‘Yes. Oh, Greenvil, you needn't have 
kept it all so dark. I knew she’d been 
engaged. Mrs. Mott told me. And did 
you think I would mind her being still in 
love with him, when he’s dead? Ah, ha! 
I don’t mind her not caring for me. Oh 
yes! But she can take me on any terms; 
she can buy me cheap. He can have her 
in heaven. I shall have had her some 
years. I shall be glad of what I get. 
Glad? Yes! I want to do something for 





her, anyhow—just something. | 
just to let me be so at least I ca) 
I want to have her— Oh, I don’t kyoy 
whatI want! Idon’t know what | mear 
But I compromise on anything on lem 
I ask for very little—very little. Do y, 
hear? I will live in different 
will live in a different house. I wij) oy), 
come once a day or once a week.” Tho, 
remembering that this was vain, reproae| 
fully: ‘‘And now you've pushed her to, 
hard. You've made her think she'd hay, 
to pretend she was in love with me, Y 
were stupid. You’ve made her a) 
Now it’s all over—it’s all over.” 

And his arms fell down long on boi) 
sides of his body. His hands, palm . 
ward, swung loosely from the wrist. A) 
he sobbed once gratingly, convulsiye) 
abandoning his self-control, coming yea) 
unmanly weeping. But Greenyil stood 
back stark amazed, as if astonished at {he 
speech. 

He was. And with sufficient incop. 
sistence. Hilary, dumbly waiting sym 
pathy, half felt the moment's chill, the 
check from this almost contemptuous 
wonder. 

‘*Don’t you understand what I mea 
he asked. 

Then, taking*two steps forward, bend 
ing near as if to bow, and holding out his 
hand, Greenvil said, grandly, with the 
brightness of a respite upon his eyes, and 
a certain admirable softening and humi! 


Vant her 


} 
See hep 


ms, | 


ity in the tongue, keeping Hilary always 
at a distance, alluding to nothing but 
what he thought was known, speaking 
only of her to him as the Fraulein Biiloy 
‘Yes, indeed, I do. I’ve made a great 
mistake. I beg your pardon.” And he 
laughed, half apologetically. *‘ The fact 


is, I suppose I don’t really care for an 

thing in the world compared to the Friu 
lein Biilow: you understand, whatever | 
do or say doesn’t mean any dislike for 
you. You see my position; you'll excuse 
me, I am sure?” 

Hilary received his hand in silence, 
being unable to speak as yet. 

‘** It’s not all over,” pursued Greeny), 
soothingly. 

Hilary-paid no heed to that; he puslied 
it aside. ‘‘ And now I shall go and tell 
her too that I listened, and get my sneak- 
ing off my mind for good and all. [| cant 
stand it any longer,” said he, and started 
like a shying colt. 

‘* Stop! stop!” cried Greenvil, in alarm 
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whispering, catching his arm, hold- 
‘*For Heaven's sake 
do anything of the kind! That 
e the end of it for a fact! You 
. right on, and make love to her as 
eard nothing at all. That's what 
st do; and I believe you'll get 
take on with you yet. But if she 
hen play this card, and say, spon- 
eous, on the spur of the moment, that 
willing to ‘accept what she can 
nd so forth, and so forth—all the 
thing. Don’t take the bit in your 
0, you young ass.” 
he smiled gently, dreamily, with a 
n tenderness as of regretting. For 
d bursts of laughter ran near a cry ; 
id the softest iron tongue in life, and 
ied always (and sadly enough) to be 
¢ a duty upon himself to talk after 


1] the while: 


And 


i fashion. 


ary eried: ‘*‘Oh, Greenvil! Green- 


Do you really think I’ve got a 


id Greenvil answered: “‘Why, of 
se you have. It’s not all over at all. 
Read your Andronicus. To 
end of their lives they’re women; 
erefore may be wooed, and may be won. 
e'sawfullyfondof youalready. You've 
very good. Quite acontrast! Ha! 

If we'd only something knock-down 

to tell against that great hulking 
now, it would 

She likes you better than any 

that’s alive. It’s a revelation to her. 
Since she was twelve years old,I think 
she’s seen just about three gentlemen, 
little thing! Oh, if we only 
something to tell! But we haven; 

\nd again he struck with his 
stone in which the Fraulein B 

f had cut the initials of *‘ the Li 
aimund,” and the date of 1870. 
felt a shock. 

Greenvil repeated, ‘‘ How I wish 
‘thing to tell!” 

Could you do that?” asked Hilary. 
Why, certainly. Couldn't you?” 

It seems so cruel.” 

You don’t mean to say you wouldn't 
hurt her a little to do her good?” cried 
Green vil, in a high astonishment. 

“T don’t know. Somehow it’s dread- 
ful. I should be frightened. It would 
be like knocking down some one she loved 
right before her eyes, exactly the same as 
killing a man—to stab his memory in the 
back 
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** Bah! 
Heaven's 


Kor 


reason ! 


Imagination! Mysticism! 
sake let’s have cold 
Pulling to pieces a clay idol, you mean, 
for that’s what it would really be, if you 
insist on poetry and metaphors; or 
knocking down a lover who'd insulted 
her, perhaps.” 

‘** But, Greenvil, do they—do women like 
to see you do even that? And I heard 
her say she'd never believe it, if it was 
proved even, and that she’d hate whoever 
told her, and say to him that he lied.” 

‘* You young simpleton!” 

‘* Why, I'm in love with her, and you're 
not, and I thought she meant what she 
said,” cried Hilary, a little angry. 

‘More occult sympathy, hey? Well, 
she would believe it,” answered Greenvil, 
shortly. 

But: ‘‘No, I couldn’t do it. I don’t 
believe I could ever do it,” murmured 
Hilary. And Greenvil picked up his 
slouch felt hat and put it on. 

‘You won't have the chance, worse 
luck!” said he. ‘‘There isn’t anything 
against him except my general impression, 
and that he’s proving such a nuisance 
after he’s dead. Ha! ha! And you can't 
expect a woman to listen to a general im- 
pression. Comealong. You know what 
you You'll beat the dead 
man, never fear. I’m sure of it—sure of it.” 

He had such confidence about him that 
it put heart of hope into Hilary, as side 
by side they walked over the graves—Hil- 
ary straight and tall in his loose white 
flannels, his blue jacket; Greenvil, with 
a gray slouch hat, the well-worn clothes, 

's over-long gray hair, his delicate shaven 

ace, looked like a beaten actor, one who 
has never made a hit upon the stage. 

‘* How long has he been dead anyhow?” 
asked Hilary, looking down at Greenvil. 

‘*Ten years. There’s where the per- 
fect absurdity of it allcomesin. She was 
only sixteen years old, a little baby of a 
girl. How can tell whether she'd 
care for him now or not? She wouldn’t. 
Why, my dear fellow, he was simply a 
great, rosy, handsome, rollicking animal, 
a typical Unterlieutenant of cuirassiers. 
And though, being out of Prussia, he 
couldn’t wear his uniform, he’d put it on 
in the house for her to look at, just as you 
would forachild. He gave her that old 
helmet she sometimes plays with yet. 
But what gives him such a pull, makes 
him such a confounded hero, is his being 
killed in battle, don’t you see.” 
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Hilary said, ‘‘ What! was he killed in 
a battle ?” 

‘Yes; at Sedan. Isuppose that seems 
like a kind of prehistoric dead event 
to you, hey? Well, it is long enough 
ago.” 

Hilary laughed: ‘‘Ha, yes! Rather. 
How did he ever come to know them ?” 

And Greenvil answered: ‘‘Come to 
know them? Why, he was one of their 
own people! Though, to be sure, he and 
his family had ignored ’em well enough 
for four vears, till all of a sudden, 
in the middle of the winter of 1870— 
March—off rushes this youngster to Hei- 
delberg, of all places in the world, to see 
his dear aunt and cousins. The fact is, I 
always suspected he'd gotten into some 
scrape at Berlin, which he wanted to let 
blow over. Well, he found his cousins 
pretty, so he stopped on till the war broke 
out, and then, of course, was off again to 
join his regiment. But he’d done the 
business. Then came Sedan, and so good- 
night.” 

Just as they reached the door of the 
church,: Hilary said, quite carelessly, 
‘What was his name?” 

And Greenvil answered, ‘‘ Raimund 
Werther.” 

VII. 

Hilary shouted, ‘‘There wasn’t any 
von to it, then—no von ?” 

‘*Oh yes,a von. But in German they 
don’t always use it just casually speaking. 
Von Werther, sure enough; a son of the 
Field-marshal. Why ?” 

And Hilary held foot upon the threshold 
of the church, making, as it were, one last, 
feeble, passionate gesture of defence, cry- 
ing, ‘‘But that one is not dead, but is 
alive.” 

‘* What!” said Greenvil, stopping sharp- 
ly. ‘‘You never knew him, did you? 
You must have been only a little boy in 
1870." Adding, more gently, withasmile: 
‘* Being dead, he yet speaketh, if you like. 
Ha! ha! Confound him! But he is dead. 
They found his body on the hill-side at 
Sedan. He was buried in Charlotten- 
burg. The Friulein Biilow went there 
to his funeral.” 

And Hilary answered, in a voice hollow 
and raucous, ‘‘ He was at Sedan too—Von 
Werther, of the cuirassiers. They knew 
that. Yes. There was no good ground, I 
know, but we—I always took it for grant- 
ed he was still alive. Oh, J know a rea- 
son why he should run off from Berlin in 
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the March of 1870, something black. 

black.” 

Greenvil burst out: ‘Ha! ha! »,, 
we have it! Why, this is great! Gein 
come! What was it? What was it: 

But, ‘‘I’'m afraid it is the same,” yy, 
mured Hilary, staring at his feet . 

** Afraid it’s the same?” cried Greey 
‘‘What do you mean? You don't pea! 
ize. Why, it puts her right in your hang 
ifitisthe same. Can’t we find out whet) 
er it is or not? What—how ?” 

Hilary stopped him short, pushing , 
his hands in a great, quick terror 
sha’n't tell you what it is. I won't 4 
you how I found it out. I won't t 
anything about it at all.” 

Greenvil, somewhat surprised, begay to 
laugh a little dryly, raising his eyebrows 
‘Well, there’s no need to tell me, as long 
as you tell a certain young lady we both 
know of. Ha! ha! Have you got proof 
And you’re sure it’s something knock 
down strong? Were you there when he 
did it ?” 

Hilary on a sudden began to remen 
ber why he ought to be glad. He looked 
strangely at Greenvil, answering 
calmness, ** I’ve never seen him.” 

‘*Good heavens, if it is only hearsay 
Why, don’t you know she'll never 
lieve you unless you prove it? Ah! you 
needn’t count on that. You must win 
without it. You'll do well enough, n 
er fear. Come along,” said Greenvil, aud 
stepped up into the church. 

Hilary called out: ‘‘I’ve a picture of 
him. The picture’s the proof!” 

#~ Greenvil stopped short, turning a gray 
face back at him over his shoulder witha 
tongue sharp set and quick, ‘‘ By Heaven 
I feel as though something were certain 
to go wrong, as if it couldn’t be th 
same!” 

‘Ha! I know it is the same,” inter- 
rupted Hilary. ‘‘ The Field-marshal Vou 
Werther had only one son.” 

‘Oh, if it was hisson! Why the deuce 
couldn't you say so? Yes, but, youngster, 
where’s your proof he was ever a black 
guard?” muttered Greenvil. He treated 
Hilary very roughly, never turning com 
pletely around, throwing his words back. 

Hilary shouted from behind: *‘I fold 
you the picture was the proof. Proof 
enough if you saw it! Besides that, bro- 

thers don’t say the kind of things that | 

shall have to say unless they're true. 

And what I shall have to say is so cruel. 
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Greenvil, it would 
awfully. I can’t tell her.” 
i] said ‘‘ Bah!” to that. Then, 
round quickly, and seeing Hila 
‘‘ Hilary, I suppose, from the 
talk, he did you some personal 
[ should think you'd be glad 
him knock him 


snd she loves him. 


re net 


to expose to 
laughed an odd laugh at Green- 
ocent ‘‘some personal injury.” 
never thought of that before. In- 
vas a vengeance; the worst that 
and he guessed how Francesca 
| times he must somehow think 
vould ery, ‘‘Stab!” But Hilary 
out none of those things, neither 
iweance nor against it, only so far 

Friiulein Biilow was the desire of 

He kept harping on: ‘‘ It is so 
for her; it is so brutal, so cruel. I 
vant to hurt her so—to hit her in the 

{nd what if, after all, she didn’t 
She said she never would. 

she'd hate me after that! The fact 
afraid.” 

| Greenvil listened, humoring this 

earted strain. ‘* Well, you mayn’t 

to tell her your ‘ black, black, black’ 

but you may. And, my boy, it’s 

winning eard on the last round, be- 

e she will believe it as sure as I stand 

You do not know anything of wo- 

and Ido. So don't get any different 

dea into your head. Remember that.” He 

ned round face to face. ‘‘ For God’s 

sake, Hilary,don’t forget that!” He added: 

[ warn you anyhow, even if she marries 
you, unless you show up Werther for the 
scoundrel you say he is, to the end of your 
lays you will be the philister American, 
and he will be the hero who was killed 
with a uniform on. You will play the 
second fiddle. I warn you that.” 

Hilary looked at him in silence. 

Greenvil sighed unwillingly, like an 
owner who has given his last instructions 
toa young and untried jockey, and must 
now fain trust him for the proper riding 
of the race. ‘‘ Ah, well, boy, I can’t say 
Do as I tell you, and go in to 
Come on; come on.” 

Their feet clanked along over the stone 
floor as they crossed the whitewashed 
chapel, pushing a way through a congre- 
gation of little wicker-bottomed chairs. 
The altar had tawdry furnishings of 
feathers and gilt. When they came out 
tween the brown, ragged walls of the 
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castle court, they saw the Fraulein Biilow 
standing waiting in that sun-green shade 
of the oak, with clasped hands, staring 
down the brown-black ruined stairway 
which led to the earthy cavern where the 
gold was hid. 
The com- 
pany returned from Dilsberg by the river, 
taking boat in Neckar-Gemiind, floating 
down to Heidelberg through the twilight. 
During this transit Hilary talked to the 
Friulein Biilow. Greenvil whispered 
constantly with Weale. 

On the Hilary 
Greenvil was gone. 


She smiled as they came up. 


morrow knew that 

And secretly that caused him a fine, 
guilty, boyish joy and sense of freedom 
and relief. He intended to play his own 
The little services which he be- 
gan to do her made the Friiulein Biilow’s 
life much easier tocarry. He would keep 
Mamie and Mrs. Mott in good-humor by 
his honeyed tongue of flattery, taking Pike 
away with him for a drink, waiting al- 
ways on the chance to pick up something 
which the Friulein dropped, hanging on 
all her motions with the dumb observance 
and devotion of a dog. He now 
ever about the house. Lectures, whist at 
Waclhiter’s in the Market, the Kneipe or 
the Commers, had none of their antici- 
pated charms for him. The red-capped 
corps of the Vandalians, with which he at 
first took on saw nothing of him longer; 
they called him a ‘‘ tea-boy,” an ‘‘ apron- 
string Junge,’’ among themselves. And 
he never set feet near the Mensur at the 
Hirschgasse tavern over the river, where 
the duels are fought. Yet he had revelled 
once in thinking of such delights. But 
he was become a gyneolater, a monomani- 
ac, lost to everything save the one plan, 
the one idea. During all this time he 
never took out of his drawer the picture 
which Francesca had given. He wrote 
short letters home. 

One day, about two weeks later, Weale, 
with curious insistence, began to pester 
him to come up stairs and see his sketches. 
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Hilary did not want to leave the hall, 
where he pretended to be in search of 
something. He had come down there 
because he knew the Friulein had a habit 
of passing through it near this hour, and 
willingly put no pleasure and no duty be- 
fore a momentary glimpse of that lady. 
But Weale said, artlessly enough, with a 
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manner as though he deemed it absolutely 
needful one should view those products 
of his pencil, ‘‘l am off to-morrow for 
the Riviera, so now or never, you see”; 
and Hilary, disarmed, could not fight off. 
It was a dull, late October afternoon. 
He took the sketches to the window for 
a better light. 

Weale abandoned himself to the fiddle 
and the weed, chattering confidentially 
all the while. He had bought a new 
dressing-case, so convenient that it was 
as good as a man-servant all to one’s self. 
And he meant to live much better at Nice 
this winter, because his governor, who 
was getting an old chap now, nearly 
eighty-five, had quite lately put his al- 
lowance up a hundred pounds. It struck 
Hilary as so queer that a man of fifty 
should have a father. Then Hilary sur- 
veyed the sketches. He soon perceived 
Mr. Weale was no beginner upon this line, 
whatever might be said of his progressions 
in the art of the musician. For these 
water-colors showed a touch and a mas- 
tery surprising from an amateur. They 
were chiefly landscapes with figures, most 
transparently handled, and they gave a 
very good look of life. He turned them 
over one by one, and when he had fin- 
ished, he put them into their portfolio, 
and laid it away upon the table carefully. 
He looked up on a sudden and caught 
himself regarded by a strange, curious, 
and expectanteye. ‘‘They’re very good,” 
said he, but was dimly conscious such in- 
terest was paid for something more than 
that. 

Weale stared at him a second, then got 
up quickly from his chair and whipped, 
limping, over to the table where that 
portfolio was lying. He seized it in his 
hands, turned it to see the back, and 
threw it down, stuttering out ‘‘ Damn 
it,” and fell to circling on the floor, 
stamping with his well leg, half crying, 
sputtering in the most laughable manner 
in the world, his face purple: ‘‘ Oh, I’m 
such an ass! I always do botch every- 
thing. To think I should never have 
put in the very one you were to see! 
And he was so particular it should hap- 
pen as if bychance. Oh, dear! dear me!” 
He trundled back as fast as possible to 
his desk, drew out another sheet, march- 
ed up to Hilary, and shoved it into his 
hands, saying: ‘‘ There’s the one he want- 
ed you to see. I’m sure I don’t under- 
stand exactly why. Though it’s the best 





thing I ever did. But I'm tired os 
this secrecy. I'm no confounded q,. 
spirator, you know.” 

But Hilary understood. 

The place was one he overlooked fm. 
his window at any hour of his »), ' 
—the upper garden terrace jus: 
the last two trees in that long y-a)), 
chestnuts. The time was winter. ¢ 
set, with strange, thin, glowing 
smoke-streaked, wood-fire reds of the 
bernal sky. And the branchery abpy, 
the straight and solemn trunks was } 
clear-traced, like lace which js bao 
Over a bit of parapet one looked below 
first on Heidelberg, and then out to +), 
plain of the Neckar. And a sharp-eyeq 
sun, not misty, the clear gloom-red xyy 
of winter, was down there in the wes 
peering over the wall below the } 
tree branches. 

The Friulein Biilow, in a little coat of 
smoke-blue fur, stood, both hands hig 
on the shoulders of Von Werther, gazing 
up to him with wide wet eyes of the deep 
sea grayness. Werther, in a smoke-whit 
uniform, stood biting at one long ed 
of his mustache, laughing, and looking 
down at her, with a flickering flame-b 
eye. The sunset cast a steady glare over 
the two lovers. ‘‘Upon going to the 
Wars” had been written underneath 
Hilary stared at the Fraulein Biilow’s 
face. And he understood that Greenyi] 
had planned this subtle reminder, leaving 
it behind him to say grimly there was 
no chance of taking her alive unless he 
stabbed her with the story of the disgrace 
of Adrienne, his own sister. Only he 
was in an agony lest the blow should 
kill. But then (and Greenvil would 
have had him do it sooner) he stared at 
‘*that man Werther!” 

‘**Something I saw with my own ver) 
eyes. A fine bit. Just right. I hard! 
had to compose it at all. Take a cigar, 
said Mr. Weale. 

‘* No, thank you,” said Hilary, faintly 
** Weale, would you mind giving me tliat 
sketch?” 

‘** Well, I hardly like to part with it 
but Greenvil said you'd ask, and he waut 
ed me as a special favor to let you hav 
it. So all right,” was the answer. 

But Hilary started out of his seat with 
a stamp upon the ground, crying: ‘To 
the devil with Greenvil! Will he never 
let me alone behind my back? Keep the 
thing!” 
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,nd he rushed from the room, leaving 
Weale quite speechless. 

He went and took the picture which 
ca had him of the 
ioked at it a second, then flung it 
t on his hat in a wild revolt, and 
house, raging with the surprise 
with a 
mpotence against the strong and 

ddle of all these things. 

» strode with long strides up the 
rasse, across the Karlsplatz, through 
irket, past the Church of the Holy 

st, out upon the Old Bridge. He 
i there a long time, leaning against 
ill. looking down into the water. 
‘ber day was dark. They were 
sing the bridge with fire- 
works, and only after several angry rep- 
etitions of a question to the 
find out in whose honor this il- 
The wind took 
hat, blowing it down the river. 
amid the of the who 
ed upon the bridge he muttered an 
and strode back angrily into 
He bought a hat in a shop 
Tower Gate. Thence 
runs to the Market, 
nearly empty of the 
and their booths. They were 
white-capped, blue-aproned, and 
they had green stands of fruit. He made 
yet a great way off that some of them 
left. And standing by one he rec- 
ornized the Fraulein Biilow, waiting till 
basket should be filled. Her face lit 
up when she saw him, and she broke into 
a rippling laugh as he came nearer. 
‘Are you going to sell yourself ?” 
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said 
she 
‘No. Why ?” said Hilary, starting. 
‘Well, I see your price-mark in your 


He took it off, and saw the green card 

in the band, half laughed, and 

tore it out. His rage was waning. And: 

‘The wind’s at fault. I have been buy- 
ing a new one,” he explained. 

‘You do not hold yourself very dear. 
You are cheap at a thaler,” said the Friu- 
lein Biilow. He was glad she seemed to 
wish to follow out their jest. 

In the world there was nothing so 
quaint, so pretty, so sweet for him to hear 
as the German accent to her English. 

(nd she added, ‘‘I would want much 
_ than that for my own self, if I were 
or ” 


sale. 


‘““Ah! but then 
much more, 


you could 

* he answered, bowing 
so very humble. 
much, for fear I should less than I 
expect, and so be disappointed, don’t you 
see. 


ab i m/ 


weet 
get 


‘Now that is safe, but it is not brave. 
Lise, the market-woman here, knows bet- 
than that. She knows that the 
she asks, the more she is likely to get. 
you have some justice, I suppose 


ter more 

But 
When 
the morning is past, and it is well on in 
the afternoon of the day, take 
what is offered, the night will come, 
and the will remain unsold, 
and she will have no money to take home. 
Nicht wahr, Lise? My basket 
will you carry it for me ?” 

He took the basket off her bare white 
arm, for she always wore that 
costume; and he thought 
would not have asked 
three weeks ago. 

They walked together side by side along 
the narrow sidewalk homeward. 

“IT hate your English proverb about 
the half loaf being better,” said the Friu- 
lein Biilow. ‘‘And even if it does not 
rain, I am angry because the heaven is 
covered, 


Lise must 
or 
vegetables 


is heavy: 
burgher 


joyously 
him 


she 


to do this 


and we shall have no moon or 
stars for the illumination. Oh! it will 
be so beautiful, and I am so excited over 
it. Do you really think it will rain? I 
hope not. I have so little pleasure. I 
should like to see it to-night. No! it 
must not rain even if there is no moon.” 

Without reminding her the half loaf 
seemed of consequence after all, Hilary 
said the weather would be good. He was 
certain the sky would never dare to rain 
in face of the command which she had 
just laid on it. And she laughed a little 
at this banter. 

‘* Of course you are certain-—-of course. 
The wise gentlemen students are always 
certain. And if they do not know, they 
will never confess. But I like them after 
all. They are good people, those students 
—are they not?” 

He answered that he was acquainted 
with only one student for whose good- 
He said he knew 


counted on a 


ness he could youch. 
the fellow 
mend” from her. 

‘Oh ves. He 
said she. 

And Hilary answered: ‘‘I’m awfully 
glad to hear it; I know I can get a situa- 
tion if you'll only give it me in writing. 
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That’s the safest, isn’t it? I sha’n’t lose 
it then, you see.” 

The Friulein said: ‘‘ Yes; I will write 
it in your book when you go to your next 
place.” 

He told her he had no intention of giv- 
ing notice. She blushed, and then they 
both laughed out, looking into one an- 
other's eyes. 

Then she said: ‘‘We have a proverb, 
‘Uebermuth thut selten gut,’ and I fear 
something will happen, I am so over-hap- 
py to-day. Ich weiss nicht was soll es 
bedeuten dass ich so gliicklich bin.” 

By that time they were standing on the 
landing of the first floor of the house. 
She must retire into the kitchen with her 
provisions. And she bid him good-by. 

Mrs. Mott and Mamie and Dr. Pike could 
not go with them to the illumination; they 
were going with their friends from the 
hotel. 

‘**T am awfully glad of it,” said Hilary, 
with a laugh. 

The Fraulein Biilow cast a glance 
around her shoulder, and drew nearer to 
him, smiling. 

‘IT am also. Hush!” she said, in a 
whisper. And she laid her finger on her 


lip, and disappeared from out his sight. 
Hilary stood stark with a mad joy upon 
the landing. 

‘*Greenvil was quite wrong,” said he. 
‘*T sha’n’t have to tell her. She will take 


’ 


me if she talks to me like this.’ 

After dinner they went down to the 
river-bank. They secured good standing- 
places for the evening’s show. 

Three hours he stood beside her in the 
crowd along the river. Weale looked out 
for the Frau Mamma. All around them 
surged the mass of people — students, 
burghers, peasants, and strangers—talk- 
ing, laughing, singing, while hither and 
thither darted the little boys, letting 
crackers off with colored fire among the 
crowd. The houses by the river-side were 
illuminated. And moonlight struggled 
greenly through the clouds down to the 
rushing water. Over the river floated 
little skiffs, which carried party-colored 
lights. 

From these there rose upon his ear the 
sweet and languorous music of guitars, 
and the sounds of the students shouting 
their songs. As he looked through the 
black, sharply outlined arches of the 
bridge he saw that the eddying water 
underneath was dark and troubled. The 


night wind kept blowing softly, wan, 
and sensuous, across her perfumed },... 
into his face. Then, by a sudden yi)... 
surge of the crowd, she was lifted of 
feet; she clung to him in fear of ep. 
ing. 

And for an instant her head was poy> 
ly flung upon his shoulder, so that hye j. 
her yellow hair, which he could jo 


L See 


against his face and neck. And at 4) 


t ; 
la 


moment he heard the sound of my; 
Down the darkness of the river ey, 
floating a curtained, canopied barge, hy; 
with the delicately tinted blue and ep 
and pale pink Chinese lanterns, surrow) 
ed by an attendant train of little lamp|j 
skiffs. The water-fall of Roman candles 
rushed down over the parapet into {hp 
river when the progress once had passed 
below the bridge. 

As the last of the rockets sank. ext 
guished by the water, illumination on tle 
banks died gradually away. The merry 
makers abandoned the night to its naty 
ral silence. 


On the way that night he asked her to 
marry him, and he received ‘* No” for a) 
answer. 

IX. 

Storms of wind and rain broke oye 
Heidelberg upon the morrow, which last 
ed many days. And it grew cold. H 
ary would sit for hours by his window of 
an afternoon, watching the rooks, who 
wheeled in the gray sky about the red 
tower on the hill. 

For ten days now he had been quite 
alone in that dreary house. Weale ha 
long since voyaged southward to sunnit 
countries. The winter weather drove the 
Americans off soon after. He knew that 
she expected him to go also, and yet was 
hardly able to desire it. No new lodgers 
had arrived to fill those empty places. 

And it did not seem that any could be 
hoped for, since the university was i) 
full swing now, and any students would 
already have engaged their rooms. The 
old Frau Biilow was visibly depressed 
by this. She sent away one of her two 
Madchen, thus throwing more work upon 
her daughter and herself. 

Their faces grew worried with mean 
cares, anxious, fearful, joyless, being poor 
It was going to be a bad, hard winter 

Hilary would often travel down alone 
to the rococo gardens of the palace of tle 
Duke, at Schwetzingen, and walk along 
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melancholy, wintry alleys, stirring the 
eaves with his feet, passing the statue 


the 
t 


"Pan in the withered formal bower, 
no at the Neptune among the sedges 
sptificial lake. When a chestnut 
the autumnal silence, he thought 
always used to pick them up in 
on the place at Quincy, and take 
ome to play at soldiers by the fire 


ipon 
tea. Sometimes he was afraid; some 
shamed of cowardice; sometimes 
ke erying. But he began to car- 
bout in his pocket the picture which 
rancesca had given him, taking it out at 
nneonsidered moments, looking at those 
vo faces, putting it suddenly back. 
1 certain dank, dark afternoon he 
s sitting in his window at Heidelberg, 
n (and it was the first time since the 
of his coming) he saw the Friau- 
Biilow in that sad-memoried place 
m the upper terrace, leaning against 
parapet under the two black wintry 
es, alone and lonely, a little figure 
wing out at the sky. He gazed at her 
a great while; then, all on a sudden, 
to thinking of that scene which Weale 
llaid before him. But now there was 


On 


ed sunset. 

1a huge wild rage at the author of 

s sprang up in him, freeing his will 

scruples, making him cruel, and 
cing him as strong as Greenvil could 
He put the picture in his 
And he went down stairs. 

And passing the malodorous kitchen, 
reaching the malodorous lower hall, hear- 
ng the cobbler lodger ever tapping at his 
work, the memory of his old-time disgust 
in him, with a presentation of the 
Biilow’s life. She must have 
passed this same way and seen these things 
to reach that upper terrace. 

The stones of the court were slippery 
with green moss, thin and dank; in this 
dumb month of December it was a gloomy 
hole enough. Some of that party-colored 
ng hung there which had made him 
think she could not be a lady. He laugh- 

Then he climbed the steps to the first 

And he looked back at the house. 

the leaves were driven from the 

The bare windows with their 

\ilish paper shades seemed wall-eyes 

quite askew. From the muddy yellow 

stucco, plaster had come off in places. 

Blotches of damp mildew had sweated out 

its face. He climbed the second 
flight of steps. 
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The leaves'upon the fruit trees had 
fallen so long ago’ that they had rotted, 
and underfoot were silent. There lay a 
dead wintry stillness over the gray gar- 
den which daunted and which oppressed. 
No breath of wind creaked the branches. 
And the sky was shut. Hilary rushed to 
the higher terrace. 

Noiselessly as might be he strode down 
the long walk of chestnuts, his eyes in the 
distance, at the end of it, on the Fraulein 
Biilow, drawing nearer and nearer, nurs- 
ing his hate of Werther to keep it hot, 
coming up behind her, then laying his 
hand, as on the day of his arrival so 
And at the 
touch of the soft white flesh (which was 
cold as snow with the winter weather) a 
shiver shook him and made him tremble. 
Something weak within him cried out to 
** Spare!” 

But, ‘* Fréulein !” 
his courage up. 

And she started round, rustling with 
her skirts the heaps of great brown chest- 
nut leaves, which fall later, and which 
were dry, gripping the parapet with her 
hand, staring instantly at his eyes. 

‘**T told you I wouldn't marry you. 
You ought to have gone before now,” 
said she, with the anger of a princess with 
whom a liberty has been taken. 

“Then why did you treat me so, and 
lead me on, and make me so presumptu- 
ous ?” 

The Fraulein Biilow had no answer. 

‘* But now listen,” said Hilary. And 
he talked like a timorous man who car- 
ries a concealed weapon. 

‘*T do not love you,” said the Fraulein 
Biilow. 

‘**T know it; but—” 

‘**T love my cousin, the Lieutenant Von 
Werther. He is dead.” And then she 
looked at Hilary. 

And he knew that she compared him, 
Henry Hilary, gentleman, of Boston, with 
that boorish German Don Juan, whom 
his own sister too had loved unwisely 
and very well. It cut him so that he 
shrunk. And he kept his hand in his 
pocket, fingering his picture, like a little 
boy, for comfort when he thought that 
she despised him for the other one. But 
he was really the best of her two lovers. 

She looked at his face, and very proud- 
ly, for the third time, she said, as if that 
were the conclusion of the matter, ‘I do 
not love you.” 
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he said, calling all 
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‘That is a coin which would not go far 
with Greenvil,” said Hilary, with a laugh. 

‘*Why, what do you mean?” cried the 
Friulein Biilow, starting. 

Hilary broke out: *‘ Oh, I know it all! 
[know all about the Lieutenant Werther,” 
lowering his voice over that, hastening 
humbly to propitiate her by a reverend 
utterance of thename. ‘‘It was only for 
a moment down by the river. The night 
was warm. There were colored lights. 
You were so beautiful. I was carried 
away. I thought I might speak to you 
as I would to other women. I asked too 
much. ITasked you to love me. That is 
not what I ask now. Listen! Love is 
not all. Give me what you can. I am 
quite willing. Only let me take you away 
from this dreadful house. I will never 
come near you until you send. Do you 
understand what I mean? You need not 
lose yourself to me at all. Oh, I want 
very little—very little! Only just to mar- 
ry me! Oh, why not?—why not? You 
can’t give any reason. No, you can’t. 
You will never have to think of anything 
that’s mean; you will never be in need of 
money any more. You will be safe from 
getting lowered. Your life will be before 
you smooth and certain to the end. And 
you won't be left alone. Now it looks 
rough and treacherous and black. Your 
mother isold. She will soon die. What 
then? Oh, I can’t think of it. No, no! 
You will grow ugly and withered with 
work. You—the Friulein Biilow—ugly! 
That's what I always call you to myself 
even. See what a distance I will keep. 
You know you would not be unhappy 
with me; you know Iam not bad. There’s 
no sense in anything else; there’s no rea- 
son a man can give against your leaving 
the cold winter and this horrible house, 
and coming with me into the spring. Do 
you know that we could be in Sicily by 
Christmas?” 

And he waited, standing off respectful- 
ly, for an answer; having now played his 
last card but one, the arm bent, fingering 
his picture tremblingly, pulling it up to 
the top of his pocket so she could very 
well see its glittering edges, then letting 
it fall back, like a man who shows and 
shoves away the handle of a dagger. And 
to her his playing gestures with some toy 
or other made him seem very trivial and 
very young. 7 

‘*Do you understand that I am willing 
—glad? You are not betraying him at 









all. You can always think of hin, 

‘ oo ~ EM and 
love him yet. Give me a litt), just 
little. There is no reason why vo, ... 


VOU ¢4 


not love him just the same as now’ 
Hilary. | 

The Fraulein shook her head, and. y 
ing sadly, with a little weeping jy 4, 
corners of her mouth, ** It is impossih, 
said she. 

Hilary thought, bitterly, ‘She pijjq 
me because I am so young, whien it js » 
ally I who am having mercy upon he 
He took his picture out of his por 
holding it in his hand. And at the 
call he cried: ‘‘No, no! Think of ; 
house. Gnidige Fraulein, come, cone” 

They had shifted their positions so tha 
Hilary now stood with his back to ¢) 
parapet, to the plain, to the sky, humbly 
facing the Friiulein Biilow as if in 4). 
dience, looking at her eagerly with | 


18 


silverish sea-blue eyes. His fine-cut face 
was brown. On his uncovered head tly 
shining hair glittered. And she ponder 
ed on Greenvil’s sayings, staring at the 
ground, yet altogether conscious of | 
face of Hilary. And he was going jy 
give her time. Up from below to Heidel. 
berg now and then would strike a single 
cry on this December silence. 

It must have been nearly half an hour 
that they stood there together on that hig 
place, under the livid grayness of the sky 
dome, in the midst of the gray garden, wn 
der the two black chestnuts. She made 
one lingering step forward. And she 
paused with averted face. 

Hilary watched the working on 
He knew that she was yielding. And as 
he stood there with his back to the west, 
it almost seemed as if all the black and 
white low light which glowered over the 
garden and round her figure really lifted 
and grew clearer, even shining, gradually 
tinted with some pale blush of color 
And an evening wind had sprung up, 
blowing whispers through the branclies 

Again she made one lingering step 
toward Hilary, facing the west, pausing 
again with bent neck. 

But on a sudden from the plain beliud 
him came a loud wail of the wind. 

And at the sound, strangely, quite mys 
teriously to him, as he stood with lis 
back to the west, a great blaze of crimson 
radiance flared fiercely all over the Frau 
lein Biilow’s body, into her eyes, on lier 
face, reddening the black trees overliead, 
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the whole gray terrace, not falling at al! 


“I DO NOT LOVE YOU.” 
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on Hilary. He simply felt the icy shriek- 
ing of the blast behind his back. The 
Friiulein shrank together. 

She fell to shuddering, starting back 
as on the verge of a crime, catching a 
long, sighing breath. And she threw up 
her head. Then, never looking at him, 
speaking over his shoulder down into the 
west, she cried, in a voice that rang like 
silver: ‘‘No! I loved him, and I love 
him still, and I shall love him into eter- 
nity. When I heard that he was dead, it 
seemed to me that I could not live with- 
out his help, or take up the heavy burden 
which was waiting for me, and carry it 
alone through the weary years. I re- 
member that. He was strongest where I 
was weakest, and the world was dark 
without my beloved. At times my heart 
seems breaking. Oh, the terror, the aw- 
fulness of living on and on! But one of 
these days, when I have gone the journey 
as best I can alone, I shall fall asleep, and 
wake up, and see him again in heaven, 
where he is now, and together we shall be 
blessed for evermore. I remember that.” 


Ler favorable impression of Chili 
which I had received in descending 
the western slopes of the Cordillera was 
augmented when I reached the village, 
or perhaps I should say town, of Santa 
Rosa de los Andes. This was my first 
experience of a Chilian hotel. As we 
rode up through clouds of dust the exte- 
rior of the one-story ‘‘adobe” buildings 
of the Hotel del Comercio did not seem 
inviting. Inside, however, I found a se- 
ries of court-yards, or ‘‘ patios,” avenues 
of trellised vines, aviaries, canalized wa- 
tercourses, and other pleasant features. I 
hired a room in the first ‘‘ patio,” with an 
outlook upon the flowering shrubs, the 
fountain, and the wonderful imitation 
marble statues which stood around it. 
Who would have expected to find speci- 
mens of Greek sculpture—of the period of 
decadence, it is true—at the foot of the 
Andes ? 

Dusty as I was, and having been wholly 
deprived of the use of soap and water dur- 
ing my six days’ journey across the moun- 
tains, the old prejudices of the dweller in 
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Hilary laughed, and with 
part of his youth left him. 

Then, with a pitying gesture 
knew must seem to her only th 
thy petulance of a little boy, hy 
his picture from his hand, stamp 
it until all was crushed to unreco 
fragments. And giving a great sob }, 
turned and simply threw himself oy 4) 
chestnut leaves down near the Friiuleiy 
feet, burying his face in his hands. Fp 
after all, he was impetuous a) 
young. 

But, as is ever the case with those syd 
den dramatic sunsets, the clouds soo) 
closed again over heaven. And the eloy 
faded from the gray garden, from the 
black trees, from the Fraulein Biiloy 
who stood there a great while with Greep 
vil in her mind, looking down at Hilary 
and the glittering fragments of some pi 
ture. All grew dank, dark, cold as ey 
before. The wall-eyed house stared a 
her through the shrubbery like a blotely 
and squalid face. Hilary felt a hand rest 
on his shoulder. 
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towns asserted themselves, and I asked 
the landlady, in an off-hand and half 
apologetic tone, if it would be possible to 
have a bath. ‘‘Como no?” she replied 
with the usual Chilian formula of read) 
affirmation, and added: ‘*‘ Would you lik: 
aswimming bath?” ‘‘Isthereaswimming 
bath in the hotel?” Iasked. ‘* Como no! 
The water is not crystalline, but it is 
clean and fresh, and brought from the 
Aconcagua River by an ‘ acequia.’” ** Bu- 
eno, vamos a ver,” said I, and we went to 
see. And behold at the end of the garden 
was a tank some fifteen feet square, with 
water running through it, and overhead, 
as a protection against the sun, vines 
laden with pendent bunches of grapes 
forming, as it were, a ceiling to the bath 
This was delightful, and I bathed with 
joy. Now after a bath a man needs re 
freshment of some kind. ‘‘Como no?’ 
was the invariable reply ; and I was shown 
into a bar-room, where I found a greater 
variety of deleterious drinks than you 
would meet with in similar establish- 
ments in Europe or the United States, 
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HOTEL COURT-YARD IN LOS ANDES. 


its environs, and found everything plea- 

sant and interesting. I must, however, 

observe, in justice to Chili and the Chil- 

ians, that Los Andes is in reality a miser- 

able little place of no particular impor- 

tance, but it is precisely on this account 

that I dwell upon its agreeable features. 

I might have selected for my observations 

San Felipe, for instance, the capital of the 

| yet Los Andes does not boast 3500 province of Aconcagua, with 12,000 in 
nhabitants. Thus fortified and rejuve- habitants; but the merit of evidences of 
sated, I was prepared to dine, and I sue- civilization in San Felipe is less than in 
led in dining very fairly, drank good Los Andes, and although the former town 
an wine, had a pleasant talk with my has nearly four times the population of 
end Don Honorio and other gentlemen, the latter, it is not relatively more civil- 
dafter dinner took a walk on the plaza, ized or more agreeable. Indeed, in gen- 
ere there was a zealous but inferior or- eral aspect all the little towns of the agri- 
estra playing for the distraction of ‘‘all cultural provinces of Chili are similar, 
s Andes,” represented by a few officers, and a description of one will serve for all. 
nployés, and shop-keepers, a dozen la- The situation of Los Andes is peculiarly 
es wearing Parisian hats that were the charming, and one may imagine that one 
ion a@ year ago, and a few score mod- day enterprise might convert it into an 

est natives, the women wearing black admirable health and pleasure resort. 
shawls drawn mantillawise over their All around the mountains rise with snow- 


heads, and the men draped in ‘‘ ponchos,” capped peaks and blue mystery. The 


and sheltered from indiscreet eyes by streets are laid out rectangularly in uni- 
broad-brimmed white straw hats with form ‘‘ cuadras,” according to the invari- 


black strings tied under the chin. able Spanish custom. With very few ex- 
lhe next day I explored Los Andes and ceptions the houses are one story high, 
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and built of sun-dried or ‘‘ adobe” bricks, 
with grayish-red-tiled roofs, the walls be- 
ing stuccoed, and colored rose, yellow, 
blue, and othershades. The long straight 
streets are deep in dust; an “‘ acequia,” or 
open channel of water, flows down the 
middle or the side, and serves for drain- 
age, and even for domestic purposes, while 
outside the town it forms part of a series 
of irrigating canals; the sidewalks alone 
are paved with round pebbles. The shops 
are general stores for the sale of imported 
manufactured goods, Parisian perfumery, 
and ‘‘ notions”; provision stores; ‘*despa- 
chos” for the sale of watermelons, vege- 
tables, aguardiente, pisco, anisado, chicha, 
and other drinks; butchers’ shops of un- 
inviting looks; saddlery and leather work- 
shops; ‘‘cigarrerias,” at the doors of 
which you see the employés sitting on 
stools and utilizing their leisure in roll- 
ing cigarettes in the thin fibrous leaf that 
envelops the corn-cob; these hand-made 
‘‘cigarrillos de hoja” are a specialty of 
Chili, where paper cigarettes are very lit- 
tle used. In the centre of the town is the 
plaza, with the middle carefully railed 
off and provided with gates, which are 
closed at night, in order to preserve the 
flowers and plants from marauders, petty 
thieving being a weakness of the Chilenos. 
The plaza is well supplied with benches, 
and around it are the public buildings, 
the town-hall and the church, the latter 
a wooden structure in the Doric style, the 
mock columns painted white to imitate 
marble, and the rest of the church paint- 
ed chocolate-color. This wooden church 
is not necessarily to be regarded as a sign 
of poverty, any more than the one-story 
buildings of sun-dried bricks and mud; 
these materials are selected because they 
are light and elastic and resist earth- 
quakes, whereas stone or brick would fall 
and crush the inmates to death ; for Chili, 
it must be remembered, is still subject to 
volcanic commotions, and counts a con- 
siderable number of active craters. Final- 
ly, we must mention a fine alameda and 
broad exterior boulevards, lined with splen- 
did trees, under which you see the peasant 
people in the morning breakfasting before 
returning to their farms—the husband in 
the saddle; the wife, ina gay shrimp-color- 
ed dress, riding en croupe. In the morn- 
ing these boulevards are quite animated. 
Horsemen wearing enormous hats, pro- 
digious spurs, and bright-colored ‘‘ pon- 
chos” ride to and fro, while wagons of 
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primitive build and groanins 
drawn by two or three yokes 
bring in square bundles of cl): 
compressed alfalfa, a sort of 
culture and export of which is 
principal industries of the 
Aconcagua, being centred chie! 
towns of Curimon, San Feliyy 
Andes. The great market for t 
is the nitrate desert and minera 
Chili, between latitude 18° and 27 
there is no vegetation, and wh 
green sprig has to be imported. 1) tie 
evening the town becomes relatively liye 
ly. Shops are revealed by brilliant o» 
lights when night closes in; dar 

of women swathed in black shawls 
along the streets; there is a subdued hum 
of conversation, and in the distance the 
intermittent bass drum of some amb 
lant circus from the sister republic of t] 
United States. 

Los Andes is at present the terminus 
of the branch line of the Chilian state rai] 
ways which starts from Llaillai, the junc 
tion of the Santiago and Valparaiso line 
and will ultimately join the great trans 
andine railway to Mendoza and the Ar 
gentine. The ride through the Aconcagua 
Valley is rich in fine scenery. The grand 
outlines of the Andes always form the 
background. In the middle distance are 
the vast alfalfa fields, marked off with 
rows of graceful poplars and weeping 
willows, and traversed by symmetrical 
irrigation canals derived from the Acon- 
cagua, whose milky torrent rolls capri 
ciously over a broad, dazzlingly white 
hed of stones and pebbles. In thie fore- 
ground is the luxuriant vegetation of 
vineyards, orchards, quick hedges of gi 
gantic growth, and gardens brilliant with 
the floral charm of climbing roses, jas- 
mine, and wistaria. In the midst of this 
rich vegetation, due to an excellent sys 
tem of irrigation, which renders the farm- 
er independent of rainfall or drought, 
the towns are dotted here and there, red 
dish-gray patches of fluted tile roofs ina 
bouquet of swaying poplars. 

Chili, which on the map appears to be 
2000 miles long and two inches broad, ex- 
tends from latitude 17° 47’ southward to 
Cape Horn, and measures more than 2500 
miles in length, while the breadth of the 
territory from the Andes to the Pacilic va- 
ries from 100 to 180 miles, thus giving a to- 
tal area of more than 300,000 square miles. 
On the east are the lofty summits of the 
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Andes, while on the west, touching more 
or less the Pacific Ocean, runs the parallel 
range of the coast mountains, or Cordille- 
ra de la Costa. Between these two chains, 
like a broad river between high banks, 
the central valley lies, being prolonged 
without interruption from latitude 33° to 
41° 30’, within which space are situated the 
principal towns and the best cultivated 
land, from the transverse valleys of the 
Aconcagua and Quillota down to Port 
Montt, where the continent proper ends, 
and the island territory begins. We may 
again divide this long band of country 
into four zones, which are: 

1. The mineral zone, from 18° to 27°, 
comprising the provinces of Tacna, Tara- 
paca, Antofagasta, and the northern half 
of Atacama. 

2. The mineral and agricultural zone, 
from 27° to 32°, comprising part of Ata- 
cama and the provinces of Coquimbo and 
Aconcagua. 

3. The agricultural zone proper, from 
32° to 41° 30’, comprising the provinces of 
Valparaiso, Santiago, O'Higgins, Colcha- 
gua, Curicé, Talea, Linares, Maule, Nu- 
ble, Concepcién, Bid-Bid, Arauco, Malle- 
co, Cautin, Valdivia, Llanquihue. 

4. The timber and fisheries zone, in- 
cluding all the southern end of Chili, 
composed of primitive forests, islands, 
and lakes, between 41° 30’ and 55°. 

A glance at the map will show as it 
were a continuous system of lakes in the 
centre of this extreme southern zone, sug- 
gesting the hypothesis that in former 
times these lakes reached all up the coast 
between the two Cordilleras. This sup- 
position is confirmed by an examination 
both of the northern deserts and more 
particularly of the second and third zones, 
where the series of level valleys are evi- 
dently old sea- bottoms, the basins of 
great lakes, whose waters on retiring, 
through Plutonic action, left more or less 
rich deposits of soil brought down from 
the mountains. As you travel along the 
southern line you can distinguish lake 
after lake, each with its outlet, and each 
with its river or torrent, which continues 
to wash down from the mountains the 
alluvion that produces such rich crops. 

The part of Chili which I first visited 
was the agricultural zone proper. It was 
an agreeable surprise with which I be- 
held the railway train that was waiting 
for us at Llaillai when we steamed in 
from Los Andes in comparatively anti- 
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quated cars. It was a regular 
train, with locomotive and ro 
of the most approved model, j 
fine saloon chair car, called her 
er car, from the name of the 
gentleman, Mr. John A. 
has introduced these blessings j 

I entered this Spooner car with 

ment. What a civilized country 

thought to myself. Saloon-cars 

are still rare. In country tow: 

rope you do not find hotels with 

in the front *‘ patio” and swimming: 

in the back yard. Even in big t 

the United States you will look 

for a pretty plaza or promenade, suc}, 
they have at Los Andes, and, as fay 
my experience goes, in every Chilian y 
lage. And yet here have I been living j) 
the vague belief that Chili is a semi-ba) 
barous country, inhabited by rastacoudres 
with blue-black beards, who wear gigantic 
diamonds and oppress the poor Indian 
In fact, 1 knew nothing about Chili be 
yond its geographical position, and that 
too, only approximately. But here I was 
actually in Chili, in a saloon-car running 
between Santiago and Valparaiso. At 
the door are brown-faced newsboys, with 
a good deal of Indian blood in their veins 
but just as noisy and enterprising as 
young men in the same profession in 
more northern latitudes. ‘* El Ferrocar- 
ril, La Union, La Epoca tengo!” they 
ery. ‘El Mercurio! El Heraldo!” ‘D 
arios, sehor; newspapers! Buy some pa- 
pers to read on the road, sir!” 

There is a ringing of bells and a blow- 
ing of whistles, and we are off. Half the 
passengers are talking English, and the 
others are so cosmopolitan and correct in 
aspect and manners that I am inclined to 
wish for a little local color and a little 
more character. One blond Englishman 
is reading a railway novel; another has a 
bundle of illustrated papers from the old 
country; a third is reading to his friend a 
Spanish journal, El Heraldo, which prints 
its telegraphic news in English. Thi la- 
dies in the car are English or American 
as well as Chilian, and their costume 
would not attract attention in Broadway 
or Regent Street, except for its good taste 
The conductors, with their white képis 
and silk dust coats, are as cosmopolitan 
and polite as the passengers. Al! 
especially the predominating Anglo-Sax 
on element, is rather surprising to the 
new-comer, who has yet to learn that Val- 
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this, 
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an English town, and who does 
mber that, commercially speak- 

has for years been more or less 
sh province. At Limache we 
t out, our object being to visit 
ards known as ‘‘ Lo Urmeneta,” 

a charming valley hemmed in 
vn hills, about twenty miles from 
so, As the Westinghouse brake 
wheels, and the train slows into 


the station, we see bevies of 
ladies promenading on the 
platforms, dressed in the gay- 
est of summer costumes and 
the most coquettish hats that Paris invent- 
ed—a year ago. Outside the station a 
score of boys and girls on horseback in- 
spect the new arrivals; for in Limache, as 
in all Chilian towns, whether they be sum- 
mer resorts or not, one of the great distrac- 
tions is to ride or walk down to the sta- 
m to see the trains come in. The vari- 
of types is great. The olive-skinned 
ole; the flaxen- haired Anglo-Saxon; 
lack-eyed Chilian maidens, with oval 

s and full puffy cheeks; the blue- 
yed English girls, who chatter at one 
ioment in the familiar tongue, and the 
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next moment in stately Spanish; the 
swarms of little boys and girls, happy 
families of ten or fifteen young people, 
all correctly dressed, well-behaved, and 
radiant with health and felicity—present 
a picture of singular animation, and an 
aspect of complete civilization, which the 
European traveller contemplates at first 
sight with unpardonable but none the 
less real astonishment. At this little 


town of Limache, which has 
only 6500 inhabitants, I found 
myself in telephonic commu- 
nication with Santiago and 
Valparaiso, and I staid in a very com- 
fortable and well-kept hotel, with vast 
gardens, orchards, a park, a river swim- 
ming bath, lawn-tennis ground, and other 
conveniences, all at the free disposal of 
visitors. However, my visit to Limache 
had not so much a social as a _ practical 
object. Let us get to the point, which is 
the Urmeneta Vineyard and wine culture 
in Chili. 

In order to reach this. vineyard we 
hired a carriage and a team of three 
horses; but we strayed by the way-side, 
and first of all paid a visit to Don Joa- 
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quin and his brother, who have a small 
vineyard of some 40,000 plants, and a lo- 
cal reputation as expert makers of ‘‘chi- 
cha.” This is an excellent and whole- 
some drink, worthy of the attention of 
Californian and other wine-growers. In 
Chili it may be regarded as the national 
beverage, the great popular provoker of 
merriment, and the source of all that is 
truly original in that variation of the 
Spanish ‘‘jota” known in Chili as “la 
cueca.” After drinking a certain amount 
of “‘chicha,” the Chilians must dance the 
‘*eueca.” This drink iscooked wine. The 
operation of making it is as follows: the 
grapes, having been gathered and brought 
in, are passed through a sieve or net of 
quarter-inch cord, with three - quarter- 
inch openings, forming a tray some three 
feet long, two feet wide, and ten inches 
deep. This process removes the berries 
from the sprigs. The tray being placed 
over a hopper, and the hopper over a press 
composed of two fluted cylinders of Amer- 
ican oak, the berries pass between the roll- 
ers, and juice, skins, pips, and all fall into 
a vat, whence the clear liquid is drawn off 
with all speed. The sediment may be put 
into a second press, and more liquid ob- 
tained, only this second brewing will give 
a darker liquid. The final sediment is 
used for distilling alcohol, or aguardiente. 
The liquid juice is immediately put into a 
copper or porcelain boiler, which should 
be shallow and open to the air. Under 
this boiler a fire should be lighted, and 
the liquid boiled gently, the foam being 
carefully skimmed off as it rises. When 
the whole is cooked, a little vinewood ash 
is thrown in to clarify it, and the liquid 
is drawn off by a faucet, and strained 
through a fine cloth filter. The time of 
cooking was fixed by Don Joaquin at four 
hours for forty gallons of juice, and the 
loss by evaporation at twelve to fifteen 
per cent. The liquid, boiled and strained, 
is poured into a vat and left to ferment; 
and while there still remains a little fer- 
mentation the ‘‘ chicha” is again strained 
through a cloth, and bottled with good 
corks, tied down with string or wire. If 
stone bottles are used, the ‘‘chicha” will 
remain good for a year or two, after 
which it loses its peculiar foaming and 
sparkling quality, and becomes mere or- 
dinary white wine; whereas good ‘‘chi- 
cha,” carefully put up in glass bottles, 
retains its qualities for four and five 
years, and compares favorably with most 
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of the champagne in the mark: 
days. In making ‘‘ chicha,” ski 
perience tell in the boiling, and 

ing the exact moment for bot! 

still fermenting liquid. As regards , 
kind of grapes to be preferred, t)\e (4, 
ans use the black San Francisco oy (9), 
Mission grapes, white Italian grapes. jy), 
Spanish grapes, and white Frencl, Chas. 
selas. As the great question in making 
‘“chicha” is quantity of juice, and yo 
quality, the trailed vines are to be recom 
mended, because the yield of grapes js 
more abundant and the berry ripe:  teine 
quickly ; while for making wine the 
dwarfed vines are best, because the quali 
ty of the grape is finer. I tried ‘‘chieha” 
at every opportunity while travelling jp 
Chili, and asI found it a harmless, whole- 
some, and excellent drink, I venture to 
call attention to it. 

Wine- growing, which is daily becom. 
ing more and more important in modern 
Chili, has been practised there on scien 
tific principles only during the second 
half of this century. The vine seems to 
have been introduced by the Spanish con- 
quistadores. The white Muscatel grapes 
grown at Huasco, which date from the 
old Spanish times, are still famous, and 
fetch high prices for table use, both green 
and dried; but all through the country a 
sort of Spamish or creole grape is grown, 
and used to make ‘‘mosto” and ‘‘cha- 
coli,” which is simply grape juice for 
immediate consumption ; and ‘pisco,” 
which is an excellent grape alcohol when 
well made. The introduction of French 
vines and French methods of culture and 
manufacture dates, as far as I can discoy- 
er, from about 1850, when the Ochagavia 
Vineyard, in the province of Santiago, 
was planted with French Burgundy 
plants. A short time afterward the To- 
toral Vineyard, in the Itata Valley, near 
Tome, in the province of Concepcion, was 
planted with Bordeaux vines. The Suber- 
caseaux Bordeaux Vineyard dates from 
about 1857, and the Urmeneta from 1862. 
Other notable vineyards are Panqueliue 
(Errazuriz), La Trinidad (Waddington), 
and Macul (Cousifio). But now the quan- 
tity of land being devoted to wine culture 
is increasing daily, and from Huasco, the 
extreme northern point, down to Val- 
divia, in the south, you find vineyards, 
for the most part well planted and well 
kept, the plants being Bordeaux or Bur- 
gundy. The wine, however, is different 
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in flavor and quality from French wine. 
The soil seems to tend to produce a mus- 
cat taste, and many of the wines are too 
full and complex in flavor, and too thick, 
resembling rather varieties of port and 
sherry than claret or Burgundy. Per- 
haps of all of the established marks 
Panquehue is the best table wine grown 
in Chili. As regards the extent of land 
under grape culture, no statistics are at 
present obtainable; the production, how- 
ever, although increasing rapidly, is still 
inferior to the demand for home con- 
sumption, and consequently the price is 
very dear. The Urmeneta Vineyard, for 
instance, which produces some 240,000 li- 
tres of wine per annum, sells in bottles 
containing 72 centilitres three classes, at 
the following prices: ordinary red and 
white wine, $12 Chilian per dozen; supe- 
rior red wine, $16 Chilian. The Macul 
ordinary wines are sold direct at $8 Chil- 
ian per dozen. The Tome ordinary red 
wines of good brands sell at $6 50 Chilian 
per dozen. The retail price of the na- 
tive wines in the restaurants and hotels 
throughout the country is from $1 50 to 
#2 50. Doubtless when the production 


increases the price will diminish, and 


Chili may one day hope to become an 
exporter of wines, for this industry has 
evidently a great future, and the country 
is well adapted to it. We must note that, 
except in the south, where there is some 
rainfall, and where it would perhaps be 
possible to make champagne wines, the 
vast majority of the Chilian vineyards 
are artificially irrigated. The vines are 
planted about 1.30 metres apart, trained 
on wires and dwarfed as in France. The 
ploughing between the rows is done by 
oxen. The managers of all the most im- 
portant vineyards are Frenchmen, brought 
out specially and at high salaries. For 
that matter, we shall have further ocea- 
sion to notice that all the new industries 
in Chili are under the direction of for- 
eigners. The out-door hands are paid 
fifty Chilian cents paper a day, and the 
cellar hands sixty-five cents, and both 
categories are lodged and fed, the same as 
ordinary agricultural laborers through- 
out the country. The lodging, however, 
even on the best farms, is primitive, and 
the food equally so. 

At present Chilian wines are pure and 
unsophisticated, and no fortification is re- 
quired. The Limache wines contain 
11 to 12 per cent. alcohol, and the superi- 


or Carbenet, grown on the hi 

poles and not on wires, contain 

as 134 per cent. A scientific a 

Chilian wines has, however, no 

made in any satisfactory ma 

these figures are only approxim 
artificial means are employed 

the wines, and the whole proces 
ufacture is executed by hand lal. 
ordinary wines are kept usua 

years in barrel before being put 
market, and the fine wines as much as gj 
or seven years. The first year of barre] 
the wine will be drawn off four times, and 
the following years three times a year 
The Chilian grape juice is rich ang 
healthy, and the only treatment it requires 
is cleanly and careful hand labor. Thy 
wine made from French grapes—Carbenet 
Merlot, Verdot, Pineo, Céte Rouge. Cote 
d’Estournel, Riesling, Chasselas, and oth 
er varieties—keeps well in bottle for twelve 
years. The ordinary Chilian wine made 
from native creole grapes is vatted, fo: 
instance, in May, sold the following Jan 
uary, and will not last more than a year 
The ‘‘mosto” wines of southern Chil 
last longer than those of the north, and 
may be kept as much as two years. These 
creole grape juices cost infinitely less 
than the real wine made from French 
plants. There is no legislation in Chili 
concerning the manufacture or sale of 
Wines and spirits. 

Amongst the many hospitable farms 
and haciendas that I visited, we may 
take as a favorable specimen Sefiora Isido 
ra Cousino’s large and beautiful estate at 
Macul, near Santiago, which is rather, 
perhaps, a model farm than a commercial 
enterprise. The whole hacienda com- 
prises 500 cuadras irrigated, and 700 cua- 
dras of mountain land without irrigation 
Forty cuadras are devoted to vines, which 
produce over 350,000 litres a year; a cer- 
tain portion is allotted to raising wheat, 
barley, and oats for home consumption; a 
considerable space is laid out as a park, 
with very fine and picturesque ornamental 
gardens; and the rest is given up to al 
falfa and grazing. The stud farm at Ma- 
cul is important, and the stock consists of 
imported Clydesdale, Percheron, Cleve- 
land, Anglo-Norman, and thorough-bred 
racing stock, including a Yankee trotter, 
in all, about a hundred horses, and nearly 
two hundred cows, bred from thorough- 
bred imported French and English Dur 
hams. Thisestablishment being ratheran 
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IRRIGATION. 


exceptional one from many points of view, 
you might expect to find the farm labor- 
ers treated with the same care as the cat- 
tle. Butno. They receive the usual six- 
ty-five paper cents a day, with food and 
lodging gratis. The lodging consists of 
rooms in an adobe building, with a beaten 
earth floor, or a cane hut plastered over 
with mud; while the food is composed of 
a daily ration of two pounds of bread in 
the morning, and at mid-day an unlim- 
ited quantity of beans cooked in crease. 
That is all; the laborer receives neither 
tea nor coffee, much less beer or wine. 
The laborers who work permanently on 
the farm all the year round, instead of 
being lodged in barracks, have a cottage 
and a bit of land, which they are allowed 
to cultivate for their own profit; but in 
return for this privilege they have to work 
at the rate of fifty-five cents a day, or 
furnish a substitute. The laborers of this 
class are called ‘*‘ inquilinos,” and are con- 
sidered to be the stand-by of every farm, 
because their services can always be count- 
ed on from year’s end to year's end. 
Their cottages and plots are invariably 
situated on the outskirts of an estate, at 
intervals one from the other, so that, to- 
gether with their families, they form the 


natural guardians and watchmen of the 
hacienda. 

After visiting several vineyards and 
farms in the central provinces, I started 
down southward by the express train 
running from Santiago to Talcahuano, 
halting en route as I thought fit, and con- 
tinuing by the same train another day. 
This southern express, composed of loco- 
motive and cars of the best American 
models, runs 583 kilometres in twelve 
hours, with eighteen stoppages and sev- 
enteen crossings, for the track is single. 
The time is reckoned at an average of 
sixty kilometres an hour, and on some 
stretches even seventy. This train ar- 
rives generally to the minute, and in ey- 
ery respect can be compared favorably 
with European expresses. The journey 
from Santiago toward the south affords 
an excellent opportunity of observing the 
culture of the great central valley and its 
geological formation, each section being 
a drained lake, the bed of which is being 
continually enriched by the alluvial de- 
posit of the mountain torrents. Such 
torrents, which the railway crosses on im- 
portant bridges, are the Maipo, Cachapoal, 
Tinguiririca, Teno, Maule, and Nuble, 
whose waters fertilize the land and turn 
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the mills. In the central section of Chili 
all agriculture depends upon irrigation; 
where there is no water and no ‘‘regado 
ree’ the land is barren, and produces no 
thing but thorn and scrub; and as the 
quantity of water which the little Niles of 
the country contain is limited, there is no 
possibility of increasing the extent of 
cultivable land, except, perhaps, by the 
very costly process of Artesian wells. 
Hence as you pass through the central 
valley, generally so rich and luxuriant in 
vegetation, you reach from time to time 
vast expanses of sandy waste. From 
Bulnes, for example, to San Rosendo, for 
a distance of some forty miles on both 
sides of the line, there is nothing but 
acres and acres of arid virgin land, dotted 
with brush, between which the sandy par- 
ticles drift and shift at the mercy of the 
breeze. There are no dews here, no rain 
except during the winter months, and 
no means of catching whatever moisture 
there may be in the atmosphere. Again, 
where irrigation is possible, the land 
varies in quality in the different sections 
of the valley. In the Palmilla Valley, 


in the province of Colchagua, there is a 
depth of some twenty feet of the finest 


black soil, while a little further south, in 
the province of Linares, there is not more 
than two feet of soil, and in the region 
of Traiguen there is often scarcely a foot. 
The rivers from which the irrigating ca- 
nals are derived also vary in quality. 
Some of them, especially the Maipo, the 
richest in organic matter, roll a torrent of 
thick brown muddy water, which covers 
the land with several centimetres of fer- 
tilizing matter in the course of each sea- 
son's irrigation; while other rivers, like 
the Bid-Bid, have almost crystalline water, 
and carry in solution scarcely anything 
but voleanic sand. The finest land in 
Chili is situated between the Aconcagua 
and the Maule rivers. 

In all these parts the irrigation system 
is excellent, the water abundant and rich 
in alluvion, and the vegetation most lux- 
uriant and varied, comprising cereals, 
alfalfa, vines, fruit, garden produce, and 
timber, especially poplar. The line pass- 
es through the centre of the valleys, touch- 
ing the principal towns, and the scenery 
is always interesting and often enchant- 
ing. Onone side you see the grand sum- 
mits of the Andes, on the other the lower 
peaks of the coast range, and between the 
two chains a level or undulating valley 
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dotted with farms and blocked 

squares by lines of waving po; 

Where the estates run up the 

the slopes will be covered wit 
crops wherever the plough 

vines also are planted on favo) 
posures. The dividing lines 

the haciendas are generally ma) 
by posts and wires, but by a dit 
six feet wide and deep, which 
running straight up a 
and across the plain. Here you see the 

various operations of agriculture beiy 

performed, often with primitive m: thods 

Though machines are largely used, thresh. 

ing with horses is still common, and teams 

of ten, twenty, and thirty animals are 

driven round and round to tread out the 

grain. This system is employed not on 

account of perverse resistance to progress, 

but because horses are abundant, and be. 
rause the finely broken straw produced 
by this method of threshing has a consid. 
erable value in the market for fodder, and 
for mixing with mud to make adobe 
bricks. At the harvest season you see 
long theories of ox carts, the sides latticed 
with green branches, carrying this finely 
broken straw to the towns. The end of 
the threshing season is the signal for 
grand rural fétes, when floods of ** chicha” 
provoke interminable ‘‘cuecas.” Anoth 

er pretext for intemperance and jollifica- 
tion is the ‘‘rodeo,” or round up, when 
the cattle in the plain and mountain pas 
tures are driven into corrals and branded. 
Then the ‘‘ vaquero,” or cow-boy, with his 
sheepskin leggings, his big spurs, and his 
inseparable cigarette, ties up his head ina 
silk handkerchief, pulls his hat over his 
eyes, and performs wonderful feats of 
horsemanship in rugged and_patliless 
places. Another operation which inter- 
ests the traveller is that of irrigation. 
Each farmer or ‘‘hacendado” is a sub 
seriber to or a shareholder in an irriga- 
tion canal, constructed generally at very 
considerable expense, and regulated by 
carefully elaborated laws. A canal is di 
vided into so many “‘regadores,” a *‘ re 
gador” being an outlet through which 
nominally thirty-five litres of water can 
pass per second, this quantity being sup- 
posed to be enough to keep one man em- 
ployed. Each farmer subscribes to a num- 
ber of ‘‘regadores,” which he can have 
united or distributed to suit his conven- 
ience, the changing and fixing of the 
sluices being at the cost of the company. 
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The fields are traversed by parallel and 
intersecting smaller channels connected 
with the main canal, and the water is di- 
rected from point to point as need may 
be. Our view represents the irrigation 
of an alfalfa field. The water flowing 
down a small channel across the field is 
stopped by a movable dam of coarse can- 
vas on a rough wooden frame, and divert- 
ed to a square of land on one side, where 
a workman with a spade removes small 
inequalities of surface, and sees that ev- 
ery inch of ground receives water. After 
this patch has been thoroughly watered 
the dam will be placed further on, and 
another patch irrigated with the same 
care. With their system of irrigation 
and alluvion fertilizing, the Chilians do 
not need the artificial manures, such as 
guano and nitrate, which their country 
produces and exports; on the other hand, 
irrigation costs money. A “regador” 
from the Maipo Canal in the province of 
Santiago, for instance, is worth $5000 
Chilian paper. On the Macul estate there 
are thirty-one ‘‘regadores,”’ which cost, 
on an average, $1500 Chilian paper per 
annum. 
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As the train hurries along t 
ways something of interest to o} 
the distance, the crater of so: - 
voleano, with the snow glisten; 
flanks; in the foreground, a flig! 
white birds of the stork family s: 
fish amongst the pebbles of the } 
er-bed; in the fields, the pictur 
carts with solid wheels, and not 
nail in the whole structure; the 
with their huge hats, bright-colore: 
chos,” and rough sandals of rawhide 
laced with thongs. The railway statio, 
are particularly rich in local color 
Still further south men and th 
gin to look more primitive as we entey 
the territory only recently conquered 
from the Araucanian Indians. As far as 
Concepcidn the towns that we have passed 
are rapidly progressive. Such are Ranea 
gua, Rengo, San Fernando, Talea, (hi! 
lan, at some distance from which, away 


V 


up in the mountains, are the famous hot 
sulphur springs and natural vapor baths, 
in the flanks of the Chillan voleano. 
much frequented in the summer montlis, 
and destined to great vogue when once 
the railway renders them easily accessi 
ble. Even as it is, the very elementary 
hotel of the Bafios de Chillan is crowded 
from December to April; but fine as the 
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; and wonderful the physical peregrinations, instead of going on to 
1a to be seen, I would not rec- Concepcion, we change trains at San 
tourists to go there merely on a_ Rosendo, and follow the line which runs 


ARAUCANIAN INDIANS GAMBLING 


pleasure trip. For such a purpose the to Los Angeles, Angol, and Traiguen, 
baths of Cauquenes, in the coast Cordille- which is for the present the southern ter- 
ra, are preferable, and more easily acces- minus of the Chilian railways, although 
sible 3ut to continue our agricultural now a line is being built through the 
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provinces of Malleco, Cautin, and Val- 
divia, down to Osorno, where the great 
timber region is situated. The train is 
not quite so luxurious as the southern ex- 
press which we have just left. In this 
region there are no saloon-cars, and the 
third-class cars, in view of rough usage, 
are provided with sheet-iron windows. 
Unfortunately these cars are placed at the 
head of the train, and the first-class car 
behind them, so that the passengers in the 
latter receive from the former a perpetual 
blast of the most pungent odors, in which 
garlic and onions predominate. Onion 
pies and watermelons seem to be staple 
articles of food here, and the whole rail- 
way station as well as the train smells of 
them. 

From San Rosendo to Santa Fe the 
country is dry and uninteresting. Then 
comes fine river and hill scenery as we 
approach the great wheat-growing region 
around the historic town of Angol, one of 
the seven Araucanian cities which the 
conquistador Pedro de Valdivia founded 
in the sixteenth century, when he explored 
and subdued the whole of Chili as far as 
the city of Valdivia, which perpetuates 
his name. But the indomitable Indians 
revolted, captured the seven cities simul- 
taneously on Christmas Eve, 1553, killed 
Valdivia near Arauco, and remained mas- 
ters of the country until within a few 
years ago. The country about these parts 
is still spoken of as the ‘‘frontier,” and 
civil administration has taken the place 
of military authority within the past 
three years only. Civilization is there- 
fore only just making its manifestations 
obvious. The present city of Angol is 
beginning to progress; it has 6000 inhab- 
itants, and is a considerable grain centre, 
but otherwise it calls for no special no- 
tice. In the environs of Angol the Arau- 
canian Indians still abound, and people 
the landscape in the most picturesque 
manner. These haughty and warlike 
tribes, which formerly occupied all the 
territory west of the Andes, from Chiloe 
up to Copiapd, are now entirely subdued, 
and only about 50,000 of them remain in 
a state of semi-independence and with 
their primitive habits, though recognizing 
the Chilian republic, under whose protec- 
torate they exist. These Indians live in 
some of the inner valleys of the Andes, 
and scattered through the country south 
of the river Bid-Bid, especially in the 
provinces of Malleco, Imperial, and Cau- 
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tin, where they have their cane 
huts, weave tissues, work on thi 
and get drunk as soon as they ha 
a few cents. Like the redskin 
Araucanian is destined to disap), 
the face of the earth; but, unlik. 
skin, he will leave behind him 
though hybrid race, which wil 
him its best qualities. I mean tli 
‘*peones,” or laboring classes, which have 
a very large admixture of Indian blood 
so large, indeed, that a good-looking () . 
ian peasant woman can often scarcely be 
distinguished from an Indian woman ex. 
cept by her costume. The Araucanian 
Indians that I saw were fine-looking and 
well built, dignified and carefully dressed, 
and apparently industrious. Some of the 
silver ornaments that they wear are very 
artistic. Their manners, too, are inde- 
pendent and indicative of self-respect 
From Angol to Traiguen we pass 
through the wheat district, composed of 
low undulating hills and small plains, al] 
yellow with stubble at the time of my 
visit. Traiguen is a fair specimen of a 
squatters’ town. According to the usual 


Spanish custom, it is laid out in ‘‘ cuadras,” 
with rectangular streets, absolutely un- 


paved except the sidewalks, where the 
earth is held up by lengths of timber 
beams along the gutter. The houses are 
cane huts, adobe cabins, or wooden sheds, 
with fluted tile roofs. The hotels, of 
which there are two, each with a bar-room 
and billiard tables, are likewise wooden 
sheds, built around an enclosed patch of 
dust and detritus. The barracks are wood- 
en sheds also. Nevertheless Traiguen isa 
growing town; it has scarcely four thou- 
sand inhabitants, but it boasts four local 
newspapers, a number of general stores, 
depots of agricultural machinery, flour- 
mills, vast wheat warehouses, and in- 
numerable cheap restaurants and grog- 
shops for the country people and tlie 
Indians. Traiguen is the centre of the 
wheat and timber trade of Chili, and also 
of the government colonization system. 
All the wheat, timber, and other merchan- 
dise from the departments of Imperial 
and Temuco is brought to Traiguen in 
bullock earts to the railway, which car- 
ries it to the interior, or to the port of 
Taleahuano. On the hills and high ta- 
ble-lands around Traiguen you see for 
miles and miles nothing but wheat, and 
for miles and miles the eye can follow the 
red dusty roads that wind like ribbons 
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over the slopes leading to the various col- 
onies and to the towns of Victoria and 
Temuco. From time to time a herd of 
kine passes, driven along by half a dozen 
men and boys on horseback, armed with 
long lassos and a rich vituperative vocab- 
ulary. Then you will meeta train of fifty 
or a hundred ox carts laden with bags of 
wheat. Then a queer ram-shackle car- 
riage will emerge from a cloud of dust 
and reveal five wretched horses harnessed 
abreast, the two outside ones simply at- 
tached by a rope, and awaiting their turn 
to do serious pulling between the shafts, 
mere galloping at the side being consid- 
ered rest and not work. 

The question of colonization is of the 
utmost gravity. In December, 1889, the 
official statistics showed the total popula- 
tion of Chili to be some three millions. 
When all its productive territory is in- 
habited, it has been calculated Chili will 
sustain a population of from sixteen to 
twenty million people. Whether this es- 
timate be exact or not, itis clear that there 
is room for immigration, and that the im- 
mense resources of the country are still 
only partially developed. On the other 
hand, it would be a great mistake to think 
that gold grows on the trees in Chili, and 
that people have only to go there in order 
to pick as much as they want. The de- 
velopment of a country is subject to cer- 
tain economic laws. Chili doubtless 
needs immigrants, but the plain truth is 
that she has no inducements to offer them. 
I will even go further and say that the 
actual system of assisted immigration 
patronized by the Chilian government is 
a delusion and a snare. 

The documents circulated in Europe by 
Chilian emigration agents are full of mis- 
representations of the most culpable kind. 
One of these pamphlets, for instance, 
which I now have before me, states the 
Chilian dollar to be equivalent to four 
shillings, whereas it is only equal to two 
shillings. It speaks of gold and silver 
coins as the current money, whereas such 
coins are not to be had, the only current 
money being nickel and notes. The farm 
laborer’s wages are stated to be £7 to £10 
sterling a month, whereas the average 
throughout the country cannot be put 
safely at more than 50 or 60 Chilian cents 
a day, or, in other words, 30 to 32 shil- 
lings a month, with the food and lodging 
described on a previous page. Engine- 
drivers are stated to earn 10 to 16 shil- 
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lings a day. The payment of d 
the state railways is as follows: 
trains, $6; first-class passenger 
$5 50; first-class freight, $5 25: 
class freight, $4 80; third-class 
$4 20, in Chilian paper. The p 
again exaggerates and fails to stat 
the labor market is overstocked 
drivers, mechanics, and artisans all 
kinds, who, after having been lured out " 
the fallacious statements of interested em; 
gration agents, have been glad to get work 
as waiters, porters, or anything in ordep 
not tostarve. The same pamphlet affirms 
that the wages of navvies are from £6 to 
£8 sterling a month. The wages actually 
paid to navvies by the state railways are 
$1 to $1 20 a day in Santiago, and 80 cents. 
Chilian currency, a day in the country. 
together with the usual rations of bread 
and beans. We need not enter further 
into details. In the way of wages Chili 
has nothing to offer, and as regards farm 
laborers and navvies, she has her own 
**peones,” who, like their namesakes, tle 
pawns at chess, do a great deal of work 
and get neither credit nor reward. No 
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European laborers can compete with the 
native half-Indian Chilian ‘* peones,” who 


live on bread, beans, and water, and sleep 
on the bare ground, deriving no other 
comfort or privilege than that of getting 
drunk on Sunday, keeping up the dream 
on Monday, recovering their senses on 
Tuesday, and resuming work on Wednes- 
day. Such is the ordinary routine. As 
for artisans and skilled workmen, let them 
beware of going out to Chili, unless they 
have a written contract before they start; 
and let both skilled and unskilled reflect 
that Chili is a Spanish country, and that 
the first thing they have to do on arriving 
is to learn a new language, otherwise 
success is impossible. As for actual colo- 
nization, the prospects, as far as my in 
quiries showed, are poor, and unless thie 
immigrant has at least a thousand dol- 
lars capital, he would do better not to risk 
the attempt. Even if he has a little cap 
ital he will meet with many disappoint- 
ments. In the first place, the land to be 
distributed on certain conditions amongst 
colonists is in Araucania, especially in 
the country around Angol and Traiguen, 
where there is a very thin coat of black 
soil on a bed of clay. This soil, after four 
successive crops, would be absolutely ex- 
hausted, and need artificial fertilization, 
and the only economical way of culti- 
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ARAUCANIAN INDIAN HUT, AND LOOM FOR WEAVING GUANACO AND OTHER WOOLLEN STUFFS. 


vating it is to grow a crop one year and 
let the land lie fallow the next. Further- 
more, the soil is so light that wherever 
there is a slope or a plain exposed to the 
wind, it is necessary to leave the scrub 
and bushes to hold the land together and 
prevent it blowing away; hence it is im- 
possible to use machinery, whether for 
cultivating or harvesting, and hence the 
persistency of primitive agricultural meth- 
ods, which astonish the visitor until he 
discovers the real reason. Supposing 
that the immigrant is content to struggle 
against all these disadvantages, he will 
still find other disagreeable surprises. 
As we have said above, the territory of 
Araucania, having been only recently de- 
livered over to civil authority, is still 
inadequately policed. There are many 
bands of brigands, and murders, outrages, 
and robberies are frequent, while justice 
is rare and hardly obtained. The colo- 
nists in these parts have certainly double 
cause to complain, for they have been 
brought out on false pretences by the 
Chilian government, and the Chilian gov- 
ernment fails even to assure them unmo- 


lested enjoyment of the poor lot which 
they have been obliged to accept. From 
conversation with several of the most in- 
telligent colonists, I learned that one mis- 
take made by the government officials is 
to treat the colonists as if they were ordi- 
nary ‘‘ peones.” 

The seaport of the new agricultural 
districts which we have just been visit- 
ing, and which have only been opened to 
culture within the past four years, is Tal- 
cahuano, and the commercial centre is 
Concepcion, which promises to become 
the great town of southern Chili. Leav- 
ing Traiguen, we return to San Rosendo, 
gain the main line, and so reach Concep- 
cién, and twenty minutes later Talca- 
huano. Concepcidn is a town of 25,000 
inhabitants, full of enterprise and local 
pride. It has a handsome and commo- 
dious railway station; the three main 
longitudinal streets are well paved—a de- 
tail of high importance in these South- 
American cities—the shops are numerous 
and well supplied; several of the busi- 
ness blocks are relatively fine and solid 
buildings; and the plaza is one of the 
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prettiest in Chili, being decorated’ with 
marble statues, a bronze central column, 
tastefully arranged flower beds, and fine 
shade trees. On one side of the plaza is 
the cathedral—without a tower, for we are 
in a land of earthquakes; on the opposite 


OX CART, 


side are the Palacio de Justicia and the 
Intendencia; while on the remaining sides 
are banks, arcades, and shops. It may in- 
terest capitalists to know that the local 
Banco de Concepcion paid last year a divi- 
dend of sixteen per cent. On the plaza is 


an elegant platform, decorated wii): bronz. 
busts and gilt inscriptions reco » th 
names of Rossini, Auber, Halé Dor 
zetti, Meyerbeer, etc., where a bani ply 
on certain evenings in the week, Ww}. 
Concepcion turns out in chimney 


Freer Heveion ~ * 


= 


TRAIGUEN. 


and Parisian bonnets, and walks round 
and round with much cap courtesy and 
obsequious bowing. A detail of no im 
portance is that throughout my stay in 
Chili I did not see a ‘‘dude”™ wearing a 
single eye-glass. The young ‘‘swells” 
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wear varnished 
boots, immacu- 
ite clothes, and 
gorgeous cra- 
vats; they also 
curl their mus- 
taches, and put brilliantine on their hair, 
but they have not yet attained the imper- 
tinent sublimity of the monocle. 
Concepcion, like most Chilian towns, is 
overrun with electricity; it has hundreds 
of telephones, both urban and provincial, 
and an electric-light company which sup- 
plies one of the hotels and a number of 
shops. The tramway system is consider 
ible, and the conductors, as has been the 
custom throughout Chili since the Peru- 
vian war took all the men away from the 
towns, are young ladies with jaunty straw 
hats and neat white-aprons. The local 
press is represented by two journals, La 
Libertad Catolica and El Sur, the latter 
having a fair circulation in the country. 
The publie buildings, besides those already 
noticed, are a large new theatre, a practi- 
cal Escuela de Agricultura, and a large 
Post-office in construction. There is also 
a handsome club-house, worthy of notice 
and well appointed. In the daytime Con- 
cepcion presents the aspect of an ordina- 
ry South-American town, with straight 
streets lined with white telegraph poles 
carrying a multiplicity of wires. Much 
business is done there in corn, wool, and 
general imports, which latter business 


PORT AND TOWN OF TAL( 


AHUANO 


seems to be large- 


ly controlled by 

Germans. It is 

also the banking 

centre of an ex- 
tensive agricultural district. 
German enterprise is still more 
evident at night, when the shops 
issue from their somnolent half- 
closed daylight state, and dis- 
play in a glare of gas and electricity 
specimens of European manufactures, 
with their accompanying chromo-litho- 
graphic advertising cards. Then you see 
in the general stores the strangest medley 
of toilet soap, patent medicines, agricul- 
tural machinery, canned meat, cheap 
bronzes, gaudy gas fittings, chromo por- 
traits of Bismarck, the Czar, and the 
Pope, side by side with ideal German 
heads of sugar-plum women—in fact, all 
the trumpery and tawdry bibelots and 
counterfeits in which contemporary Teu- 
tonic industry excels. 

In all the old Spanish colonies the capi- 
tals are situated inland, while the ports 
are comparatively small and unpleasant 
places. Examples are Lima and Callao, 
Santiago and Valparaiso, Concepcién and 
Taleahuano. The reason of this separa- 
tion of the seaport and the business capi- 
tal is to be found in the fear of pirates and 
privateers, who in the old days might land, 
sack and burn the port, and escape with 
their booty with ease; whereas to march 
inland and attack a town in the interior 
of the country was a more serious and dan- 
gerous business. Thus Concepcion is dis- 
tant from the sea twenty minutes by rail, 
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and is a fine and growing town; while 
Talcahuano, the port, is a picturesque, old- 
fashioned colonial place with one-story 
board houses, a few grain bodegas, quays, 
and a mole, and, overlooking the bay, a 
hospitable and pleasant club, whose mem- 
bers require champagne cocktails on the 
slightest provocation. The situation of 
the little town at the head of Concepcion 
Bay is very charming, and the bay itself 
is the finest harbor on the Pacific coast, 
with the exception only of San Francisco. 
At Talcahuano a breakwater, quays, and 
a dock are now being constructed by a 
French company at a cost of 13,000,000 
francs. The dock will measure 175 metres 
long, 37 metres broad, and 25 metres deep. 
The works were begun a year ago, and 
will require about three years more for 
their completion. Taleahuano will be the 
terminus and port of the transandine rail- 
way from Buenos Ayres vid the Antuco 
Pass and Yumbel, and is likely to become 
a more important as it is already a safer 
and better port than Valparaiso. 

The exports from the bay of Concep- 
cién, with its three ports of Taleahuano, 
Tome, and Penco, will give an idea of its 
interest. The chief item is wheat, of which 
1,500,000 hectolitres were shipped in 1889, 
mostly to Europe, and the rest to Peru. 
Wool is sent from here, the coarse kind 
to the United States, the fine bales to 
Germany. Other articles exported are 
barley, oats, linseed, honey, beeswax, and 
maqui, which is a sort of bilberry, used in 
France to give color to pale wines. From 
Tome great quantities of Chilian wines 
are shipped for consumption along the 
Pacific coast, and some little to Europe. 
The steamers of five regular European 
lines touch at Talcahuano, bringing gen- 
eral cargo and agricultural machinery, 
partly English and partly American, in 
about equal proportions. 

We noticed above the Escuela Practica 
de Agricultura at Concepcién. Similar 
establishments are found at Santiago, 
Talea, San Fernando, Elqui, and Salaman- 
ca; but the most important are those of 
Santiago and Concepcién, which receive 
from the state annual subventions of 
$40,000 and $23,000, respectively. Attach- 
ed to these two last-mentioned schools are 
agronomic stations for the analysis of the 
soil and of the irrigation waters of the 
different agricultural regions of the re- 
public. It is proposed this year to devote 
some $200,000 Chilian currency to the im- 


provement of these schools and | 
lishment of new ones, togeth« 
school of pisciculture. It is j 
to note this prudent attention to 
of scientific agriculture on the ) 
country which still possesses thi \isayqg 
of acres of virgin land and primitive fo, 
ests. In the neighboring Argent) je 
public much attention is also give; 
these matters. Young Argentines o 
study in the agricultural sehools 
France and Belgium, and graduates fpoy 
these schools are much demanded, bo} 
as professors and as managers of estates 
on the eastern side of the Andes.  Sjij| 
in connection with agriculture, we must 
mention the Sociedad Nacional de Agr; 
cultura in Santiago, which receives ay 
annual state subvention of $20,000 Chi! 
ian, for prizes in agricultural shows, coy 
servation of the Quinta Normal, cultiya 
tion of trees, vines, ete., and for keeping 
up a small zoological garden. In the 
Quinta Normal there is an Instituto Agri 
cola, with professors of rural economy 
arboriculture, viticulture and vinification, 
agricultural chemistry, rural legislation 
and a veterinary school with the neces 
sary professors. The pupils of the Insti- 
tuto Agricola obtain the diploma of agri 
cultural engineers and agronomos, or sim- 
ply certificates. 

The Sociedad de Agricultura publishes 
a bulletin of useful and practical infor 
mation, keeps a register of trade-marks, 
and has recently opened a stud-book for 
the registration of thorough-bred horses 
and cattle. 

Agricultural Chili is a pleasant and in 
teresting country to visit. The scenery 
suggesting memories alternately of Cali 
fornia, Switzerland, and northern Italy 
is both grand and charming. Nothing 
can be seen more majestic and impressive 
than the main ridge of the Andes, with 
the voleanic peaks white with snow, 
while occasionally toward the south some 
small crater shoots up volumes of smoke 
and lava, as Villa Rica did about the time 
that I was at Traiguen. Nothing can be 
more charming than the scenery along 
the Rio Bié-Bié, whose sinuous banks tli 
railway follows between San Rosendo 
and Concepcién. In parts this river, the 
longest and broadest in the republic, hav- 
ing a course of 222 miles, reminds one of 
the Loire, except that it flows continuous- 
ly between sloping and often wooded 
hills. Like the Loire, it is full of shift- 
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CONCEPCION : THE PLAZA AND WATER-CARRIERS.—CALLE DEL 


COMERCIO. 


ing sand banks, some of clean yellow 
sand, others of black voleanic sand; and 
these, as the water varies in depth, give 
to the surface a moiré of violet and yel- 
lowish green. As for the rustic popula- 
tion and the incidents of life along the 
road, they offer plenty of material for the 
painter and food for reflection to the stu- 
dent of manners. Here indeed is primi- 
tive civilization, needing no house furni- 
ture, no comfort, very elementary cloth- 
ing. and only the simplest forms of ce- 
ramiec ware. What plainer food could 





be found than 
bread, beans, and 
onion pie? What more 
natural drinking vessel 
than acalabash? What 
less complex vestment 
than the ‘ poncho”? 
What shoe more easily 
made than a bit of cow- 
hide tied on with thongs ? 
What more refreshing 
and obvious combination 
of food and drink than 
the familiar watermelon, 
which would seem to be 
the chief and only nour- 
ishment taken by many 
of the poorer Chilians ? 
In the stations you see 
whole trains loaded with 
watermelons. In _ the 
towns watermelons are sold in every 
shop, and piles of them are stacked in 
the streets wherever there is an open-air 
breakfast stall. On the steamers that 
ply between the ports of the Pacific the 
decks are encumbered with the inevitable 
melons, and the water in the harbors is 
covered with the floating rinds of empty 
ones. In no other country have I seen 
such universal consumption of water- 
melons except along the banks of the 
Danube, where the peasants are no better 
lodged and no better fed than those of 
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Chili. All this I say not in dispraise of 


the Chilian ‘‘ peones.” On the contrary, 
I am convinced that they are fine fellows 
in their way and splendid workers, espe- 
cially by the piece. No Europeans can 
surpass them in strength and endurance. 
Above all, no Europeans could exist in 
the same conditions of alimentation and 
habitation. In Chili the ‘‘ peones” live 
literally like pigs, both in the country 
and in the towns, regardless of hygiene 
or even the most ordinary sanitary pre- 
cautions. The consequence is that infant 
mortality is great; the babies die like 
flies, and those who survive are only the 
strongest and the fittest. This rural and 
urban working population is ignorant, 
though not unintelligent; the ‘‘ peones” 
can rarely read or write, but they have 
a natural talent for imitation, and when 
once they have been shown how to do 
a thing they will go on doing it; thus 
they learn in a few lessons to manage ag- 
ricultural machinery, and when they 
have once learned they do not forget. 
As for morality, it is to be feared that 
they have but little. They are not afraid 
of death themselves, and have not much 
respect for the life of others, and both 
men and women alike appear to have in- 
herited a fair dose of superstition and 
many queer beliefs from their Indian an- 


N Sherwood Forest Robin Hood roam- 
ed with his merry men, and with it 
has been associated the names of the pious 
and imperious Henry, Charles the mar- 
tyr, Nell Gwynne, Lord Byron, and in- 
deed many of the most illustrious of Eng- 
lishmen. Doubtless in Robin Hood's 
days one could roam almost from one end 
of Nottinghamshire to the other ‘‘ under 
the green-wood tree.” But things have 
changed. Visiting England some years 
ago, I saw steam- ploughs rattling over 
and tearing up the very heart of this his- 
torical old forest, and heard the click and 
rumble of reapers to right and left and 
everywhere ; and the owner of Newstead 
Abbey, who took me out to see his ploughs 
at work, talked of drainage and fertiliza- 
tion, ploughing, planting, and reaping, on 
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NIGHTS AT NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








cestors, together with a number of gj) 
remedies. The women when th: 
a headache paste rounds of paper ©) thei, 
temples or the pip of a waterme! If 
they feel anything the matter wit), the;, 
eyes they will plaster their che 
with leaves. Indeed, you rarel 
woman who has not something stuck oy 
her face. All these defects, all these g, 
perstitions, and all this neglect of th 
laws of hygiene, President Balmaced, 
hopes to eradicate by education, an 
therefore, we see, not without surprise 
in rustic townships like Traiguen, {yo 
school-houses being built, at a cost of 
$90,000, before there is yet a single brick 
house within the district. This policy of 
building schools and promoting educa 
tion is being actively carried on throug) 
out Chili. Wherever you go you see a 
fine new school being built, and at no 
great distance from it an equally fine 
new prison, and the chances are that the 
cells of the latter will be filled sooner 
than the class-rooms of the former 
However, the education of the masses has 
been one of the great cards of modern re 
publicanism in Europe and in the United 
States, and it is therefore not astonishing 
to find imitative Chili following in the 
wake, perhaps a little hastily and a little 
blindly. 


this classic, almost sacred soil, with all 
the coolness and composure that might 
characterize the simplest old farmer who 
owns any one of the vast wheat fields of 
Dakota. The mud of the ancient and 
poetic estate of Newstead Abbey stuck to 
our boots just the same as it might in 
Illinois or Oregon. And the rain fell 
upon us here the same as there, and drove 
us to the shelter of a red brick farm-house 
hard by. This farm-house and barn are 
built on an elevation, and while I stood 
in the door of the stables, and saw a great 
flock of green-headed ducks waddle down 
to a little pond, and waited for the rain to 
cease, I looked out on the forest, or rather 
the site of the overthrown forest, and saw 
only fields—fields of green and yellow 
grain—as far as the eye could reach. An- 
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erwood Forest, too well known 
orld to need a word of history 
) more. 

id, or New Stede (new place), as 
founder named it, is to all lovers 
he very heart and core of Sher- 
yest now, and ever has been 
publication of ‘‘Childe Harold.” 
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dignitaries of the world. Were I going 
to Europe a stranger, I would not ask to 
be presented at court; I would not care 
particularly to be the lion of the Lon- 
don clubs or the favorite for the hour 
in France; I would exchange all these 
privileges, could they by any chance be 
mine, for a week or so at Newstead Abbey 
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MONKS LAYING OUT GROUNDS. 


Right here are woods, indeed: as you 
look out from the abbey in any direction, 
your eye meets only forest and lake. 

The mossy old abbey which Washing- 
ton Irving so lovingly and perfectly de- 
scribed is now a private residence. And 
yet in certain seasons it is the most popu- 
lous and joyous place possible. For here 
are then gathered many of the wits and 


when all nature is in full feather, and 
the accomplished host and hostess have 
gathered their friends about them—cler- 
gymen, travellers, wits and philosophers, 
painters and poets. The monks who 
built the old abbey have passed away, 
the sad and sorrowing poet has ended his 
pilgrimage, and these now reign instead ; 
and what a poem Colonel and Mrs. Webb- 
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NEWSTEAD ABBEY—EAST FRONT. 


have made of the place! Colonel Wildman, 
who bought the estate of Lord Byron, is 
said to have spent more than a million 
dollars in restoring the abbey and grounds. 
One cannot but feel that it is a sort of 
special providence that brought as his 
successor this wealthy companion of Dr. 
Livingstone from Africa to carry on the 
work of restoration after the generous 
Colonel Wildman had lost his fortune. 

Newstead Abbey from the east side pre- 
sents not the least appearance of a ruin. 
Indeed it is filled with the shouts of 
merry children as they burst from their 
school-room and storm about the great 
halls, and up and down stairways wide 
enough to admit the ascent of a Califor- 
via mule team. 

Nearly all sign of the ancient monk 
has perished from the abbey. There is 
not even the graveyard left now. Yes, 
the graveyard and the graves are here 
still, but the gravestones are gone, and 
the lawn, level, soft, and smooth as a car- 
pet, covers all. Yet there is one not un- 
known grave here, and one gravestone. 
What a sermon! The dead monks are 
forgotten. Their tombs are down, and 


their graves levelled. The dog Boatswain 
is buried in their dust, and the faithful 
dog of the poet has a tomb ten times no 
bler than that of the poet himself. I by 
lieve it was in digging this grave that 
they found the skull of which the Child 
Byron made a drinking-cup. 

Newstead Abbey is built of imperish 
able stone, and it is impossible to prop! 
ecy what will be its end. It looks as if i 
might stand forever. On the northwest 
corner of the old chapel, which is now a 
ruin covered with ivy, although attached 
to the abbey, you can see where grap 
and canister, probably from Cromwell's 
cannon, have eaten into the sandstone. 

It would be idle, of course, to attempt 
a description of the vast interior of New 
stead Abbey, or to make mention of the re! 
ics there. The newly recovered portrait of 
Lord Byron is the most noteworthy of all 
This is ‘a beautiful water-color, and was 
given by his lordship to a college friend 
at Cambridge. From this picture it seems 
to me that you can read something of the 
character, the pride, the pomp, the poetic 
love of figure and color, and all that mark- 
ed the future of the immortal poet. The 
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vill note that the right foot is 
oncealed. When Mrs. Webb 
this New Picture, as it is called, 
older of course than the other, 
mined to have it at any cost, and 
to obtain possession of it. On 
wall with this, and that oil-paint- 
e poet so well known to the world, 
e most perfect picture extant of 


ngstone. It was here, with his old 


I observed that in the original copy of the 
‘**Pilgrimage ” he wrote ‘‘Childe Byron,” 
instead of *‘Childe Harold”; and it was 
clearly evident to me that this greatest 
poem of our language was not at first in- 
tended for publication. But in many parts 
of the interior you are reminded of some 
great national museum as you pass down 
the corridors or up the great stairways. 
The immense hall is a perfect ‘‘zoo” of 








THE MAJOR OAK, SHERWOOD FOREST. 


friend and companion, Colonel Webb, 
within the walls of Newstead, and out 
there in the shadows of Sherwood For- 
est, that Dr. Livingstone wrote his books. 

The most interesting relics, of course, 
are objects relating to Lord Byron—his 
will (a sorry scrawl in every sense), bits 
of unpublished poems, unpublished let- 
ters—all sacredly guarded by Mrs. Webb. 
In looking over the papers of the poet 


stuffed lions, tigers, hyenas, and indeed 
all the wild beasts and birds of Africa, 
which Colonel Webb killed and brought 
home when he quitted the company of 
Dr. Livingstone. 

The oak which Lord Byron planted, 
and which was saved by Colonel Wild- 
man, who transplanted it to higher 
ground, is an interesting feature of the 
present Sherwood Forest. 
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LORD BYRON AT CAMBRIDGE, 


At the abbey there is a tower—at least 
it seems like a tower from within, although 
it does not look it from without—which 
Lord Byron and others believed to be 
haunted by a ghostly visitant in cowl and 
sandals. The poet claims to have seen 
this ghost a short time before his mar- 
riage to Miss Milbanke. Washington Ir- 
ving says ‘‘ his mind was tinged with su- 
perstition, and his innate infirmity was 
perhaps increased by passing much of 
his time in the lonely halls and clois- 
ters of the abbey, then in a ruinous and 
melancholy state, and brooding over the 
skulls and effigies of its former inmates.” 
More than once you find allusion to this 
ghost in Lord Byron’s poems. 

I wanted to see if it was in the power 


of any being to bridge over { 

darkness that lies at the e) 
earthly journeys, and I detern 
seize the first opportunity to 
my abode if possible in Lord 
apartments. The Princess o 
had recently left the abbey, an, 
sat at dinner Mrs. Webb told 
little incident connected 
Princess’s visit to the haunted | 
The three rooms are reached 
cending a narrow spiral stairy 
that winds a giddy course ar 
gloomy column. These room: 
no other egress or ingress, and two 
maids happened to be in them whey 
the Princess—at the head of her party 
parasol in hand, and laughing 
idea of meeting a ghost—unheralded 
hastily entered. Passing through thy 
dressing-room, and then the spacious 
bedroom, furnished as far as poss 
with the appointments used by th 
poet, she passed on to the page's roon 
and here she poked her parasol into a 
deep, dark, curtained alcove, saying to 
the party pressing after her, ‘‘ But | 
want to see the ghost.” Horrors! the 
point of her parasol struck a s 
body ; there was a screech and a 
scream, and the Princess fell back 
into the arms of the ‘‘ coming King,’ 
while a pretty rosy maid fell forward 
on her knees before the Princess, pit 
eously begging her pardon. 

‘** And, do you know, I too want to 
see the ghost of Newstead.” 

I said this with so much earnest 
ness that a man in black, with a 
clerical air, put up his glass, and 
looked at me with great emphasis 

‘*But you would not like to sleep ther 
in the haunted room.?” protested a dozen 
voices, curiously. 

‘*T should like nothing better.” 

‘*Then you shall be moved in there at 
once. It is the prettiest and pleasantest 
part of the abbey, else Lord Byron would 
not have spent so many years init. But 
you must sleep there also; for I promise 
you that the only ghosts you will ever se« 
at Newstead will be those you see in your 
sleep,” laughed the good-natured lady. 

When the ladies left us at our walnuts 
and wine. so much was said on the sub 
ject that I felt pretty certain that others 
there had an equally deep interest with 
myself in the ghost. The apartment was 
made ready for my reception the next 
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| was to spend that night in the 
of Lord Byron, waiting for the 
uv of Newstead Abbey. The 
the clerical look led me aside 
eeve after dinner, and hooking 
es over his nose, talked to me 
| earnestly about ghosts, from the 
f Endor down to the moderna ap- 
s which spiritualists claim to be 
y with. He confessed himself to 
m believer in ghosts, and shaking 
d cordially, said he would await 

with breathless interest. 
ttle before midnight I bade good- 
ht to the few remaining in the draw- 
ae room, and followed the powdered 
footman, with his two great candles, up 
anil wound and on and through the 
sounding halls of the old abbey, and at 
last climbed the corkscrew stairs, and 

stood in the haunted rooms. 

The bed, with its golden coronets and 
corgeous yellow curtains that are literally 
falling to pieces from age, was ready to 
me. The man placed the candles 
on the table and withdrew. I was alone 
in the haunted chamber at the hour of 
I sat down at the table, the 


ki 


receive 


midnight. 


very table used by the poet, noted the 


date, events of the day, and then this 
item, which I quote from my note-book: 
‘Slight headache; a little nervous; don’t 
think I am afraid, but doubt if I can 
sleep; don’t like this at all, but I am in 
for it; shall see something; not the Black 
Friar, but Lord Byron.” 

After some other trifling notes and a 
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futile attempt to write a poem on the 
table used by the inspired nobleman, I 
threw down my pen, and walked to the 
deep bay-window at the west, overlooking 
the lake. It was the loveliest night pos- 
sible. The moon lay on the water like 
silver. Soon I undressed hastily, blew 
out one of the candles, and set the other 
by the bedside as I lay down. I did not 
dare to blow it out. It takes a great deal 
of courage to admit this ugly truth. The 
great, heavy, rich, and tattered curtains 
of yellow silk were like tinder, and it was 
a dangerous thing to leave the candle 
burning, particularly after dinner. But 
it did not seem to me so dangerous just 
then as to blow it out; so, I think, I fell 
asleep. 

Suddenly I heard, or rather felt, the 
door slowly open. I looked straight 
ahead as I lay there, but did not move. 
A figure entered from the other door, but 
I could not see it. I felt it stop at the 
table. Then I felt it advancing upon me 
where I lay. I distinctly heard the clink 
of two candlesticks. Then I felt, or rath- 
er saw, that my light was being slowly 
and certainly withdrawn. I cautiously 
turned my head, and was just in time to 
see the patient footman, who had been 
waiting all the time outside, bearing away 
the lighted candle. Oh, how ashamed I 
was! 

When I opened my eyes next morning, 
‘or rather next noon, what a vision of 
beauty! Swan on the lake, cattle on the 
hills beyond, and sunlight and love, peace 
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LORD BYRON’'S 


and calm delight everywhere. I had 
never had a more perfectly refreshing 
sleep in all my life. 

The man with the glasses was waiting 
for me, but I had nothing to say. Icould 
only assure him that I had seen, heard, 
felt nothing whatever. Still I could not 
but think that I surely should and would 
receive some sign from some one beyond 
the dark before I bade farewell to the 
haunted rooms. 

The next night I was quite tranquil. 
The same attentive footman led me to my 
rooms, silently set down his candles, re- 
tired, and waited without as before. I 
wrote a few letters, then two or three 
pages of memoranda, from which I ex- 
tract the following: ‘‘I have read, re- 
vered, followed Lord Byron all about the 
world, and if he don’t come to me now, 
my faith in the reappearance of the dead 
will be greatly shaken. Don’t want to 
see the Friar, but I am afraid I shall. 
No headache; perfectly well. Will now 
lie down; a few minutes of one.” 

My lighted candle disappeared from the 
table, and I soon fell asleep. The same 
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perfect rest as before. The noonday sun 
was bright on the lake as I opened my 


‘ eyes and looked out on the wooded hills 


beyond, and that is all. 

And so many nights passed, and I real- 
ly came to like my new rooms better than 
the ones I left. Still I could not write 
there, further than a few letters, and | 
somehow felt all the time that I must 
certainly see something, or get some sign 
of immortality from the other world. 

One night, as the moon settled low over 
the lake, and looked through the great 
bay-window straight into the large mirror 
above the mantel-piece, the level beams 
shot at sharp angles as they were reflect: 
ed from the glass into my face. Now 
eight years before that the old lady who 
first led me through Newstead Abbey told 
me that Lord Byron used to see ghosts at 
night in ‘this looking-glass. I felt that 
that part of the ghost mystery was ex- 
plained. I had slept under the open skies 
too much not to know how the moon will 
provoke you to see strange signs and 
sights if you let her beams fall into your 
face as you sleep. 
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ht. after I had become not only 

d but really attached to the 

voms, | dreamed—let me call it 

that I was in another land—a 

[ could net name. I was in 

or, and anxious to escape from 

I stole down narrow streets 

it the water-side, when it seem- 

-ome one touched me on the shoul- 

Come with me,” he said; ‘‘I have 

re.” Then it seemed we descend- 

water, stepped into a shallow 

iped not unlike a sea shell, and 
another word or sign moved 

swiftly away, and out of the great bay to 
the open sea. The poet, with his cloak 
about him, stood looking straight out on 
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the gray open ocean and the low gather- 
ing clouds before us, but never once bent 
his eyes to mine. Faster and faster we 
flew, into the open sea, the clouds, and 
storms, till I could see nothing at all of 
the noble figure before me, hear nothing 
but the roar of the storm about us. And 
that is all I can recall of my dream; for 
dream it was, I reckon, a meaningless 
dream. At all events, that is all I ever 
saw or dreamed, and just exactly what I 
saw or dreamed, in Lord Byron’s haunted 
rooms at Newstead Abbey. Yet I must 
admit that the dream made too strong an 
impression for me to recount it to the eu- 
rious at the time, and I made no mention 
of it until years after. 


SONG. 


LAYARD. 


LL the summer's worn and old; 
The sun has ceased a-wooing it. 
Trees are dropping blood and gold— 
Blood for murder of the right, 
And gold to hide it out o’ sight; 
But for all they are so bold 
I think they'll fail of doing it 
Till the careful sun is cold, 


Till the watching stars for dread 
Go out, and cease to lighten it, 
Cruel earth drinks up the red, 
Wrung by lust of greedy gain 
From the broken sweater’s pain, 
From the dying and the dead, 
Till never moon may whiten it 
With her silver pity shed. 


Ye who tread a golden way 

With hearts of others paving it, 
Hark! the autumn voices say: 

“The yellow leaves lie ankle-deep, 

But through them still the crimson peep, 
Ruddy drops to stain the day. 

No after rain-drops, laving it, 
Wash the purple from the clay.” 
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T is remarkable that what is called the 

practical sense of Christendom virtu- 
ally rejects the Christian ideals as imprac- 
ticable. Its highest ideal is obedience to 
the Divine w ill, and its instinct, therefore, 
should represent the religious man as the 
yerfection of vigorous manhood. The 
more manly, the finer the bloom of health, 
the sounder the body for the sound and 
. ivified mind, the truer and more satisfac- 
tory the type, the more symmetrically re- 


vealed the Christian man. This is the 


simple and natural ideal among living 
men of unthwarted and normal Christian 


excellence. 

But so little is this the fact that the old- 
est traditions of Christian art depict the 
founder of Christianity Himself not as a 
blooming man, not as a figure of the in- 
ward and outward health that proceeds 
inevitably from complete and absolute 
conformity to the Divine will, but as 
a wan and wasted personality plainly 
worsted by the world. This conception 
extends to the constant and organized 
control of the Church, and the general 
feeling of Christendom regards the min- 
isters of its religion either as official per- 
sonages or as excluded from actual know- 
ledge of life; not masters of the arena, but 
professionally unfit to cope with the world. 

It may, indeed, be said that the traditions 
of Christian art show a misapprehension 
of the essential character of the Christian 
faith. But however that may be, it is 
certainly true that these traditions do not 
misrepresent the general conception of 
Christianity which is professed by those 
who practically reject its ideals. Here 
goes Solomon Gunnybags to Christian 
worship on Sunday morning. He ‘‘ abash- 
iates” himself in his pew, and his confes- 
sion that he is a miserable sinner is so 
sonorous and impressive that the hear- 
er sighs sympathetically with Solomon’s 
consciousness of the enormous burden of 
wrong-doing that he carries. 

Now what is Solomon doing in his pew? 
He is solemnly professing confidence in 
and reverence for certain principles of faith 
and conduct, not only as lofty in them- 
selves, but as absolutely essential to his 
soul’s salvation. Then, unless the whole 
universe is a farce, and religion and the 
soul impostures, they are the most practi- 
cal and practicable of all possible princi- 
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ples, because otherwise the soul’s salvation 
could not be made by beneficent Omnipo- 
tence dependent upon fidelity to them. 
But if some attendant spirit should say to 
Solomon Gunnybags, as he walks home 
with the happy consciousness of duty 
done, ‘‘Solomon, the golden rule and the 
Christian religion forbid you to ‘unload’ 
upon David the stock that you believe to 
be very shaky,” he would unquestionably 
feel, if he did not say: ‘‘Stuff! Every 
man for himself. Of course Christianity 
is an excellent thing, but it doesn’t mean 
that.” Gunnybags does not expressly re- 
pudiate Christian principle as unpracti- 
cal; he only believes it to be so. 

The fundamental doctrine of the Chris- 
tian life is love. The Christian millen- 
nium is peace. But it is Christendom 
that maintains the vast standing armies; 
and when the International Peace Con- 
gress meets in London this summer, and 
proposes disarmament, the good-natured 
reply of Christendom is, ‘‘ Well— yes— 
perhaps — some time,” with a smile of 
amused incredulity, as when a child seri- 
ously asks for the moon. Yet this is 
Christendom, and the Christian princi- 
ples are entirely familiar, and every Sun- 
day and saint’s day in all the Christian 
churches we protest that the practice of 
them is essential to our soul's salvation. 
Then we wipe our eyes, and smile kindly 
upon any one who really insists that we 
should offer the other cheek, and forgive 
seventy timesseven. Oh no, we say; that 
is an eccentric view. No man in this 
world—that is, in Christendom—can af- 
ford to allow himself to be imposed upon. 
If we don’t look out for number one, who 
will take charge of that precious numeral ? 

So it is that on some bright July day, 
looking in imaginatively upon the respect- 
able Universal Peace Congress in the 
Hotel Métropole in London, and hearing 
the Bishop of Durham offer a resolu- 
tion for international arbitration, and 
denouncing the folly, the waste, the 
woe and wickedness and wrong of war, 
we hear also, not the immediate and in- 
stinctive assent of Christendom, but its 
wistful prayer and half-despairing hope 
that some time Christianity may be found 
to be practicable, and something more 
than a pretty dream. Yet is there any- 
thing more certain than that the Chris- 
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tendom which actually rejects the Chris- 
tian ideals and principles as impractica- 
ble, denounces most savagely those who 
practically illustrate them, even if they 
theoretically reject them? 

The moral of this little sermon is alto- 
gether Christian, for it is charity. Since 
Christendom is in practice so universally 
unchristian, and holds its own funda- 
mental principles in such practical con- 
tempt, every member of that vast fra- 
ternity should be very modest in judging 
others. Could there be a more radically 
unchristian figure in human history than 
Torquemada? If Christianity be what it 
declares itself to be, the least throb of 
sound Christian feeling in his bosom 
would have held his hand. The Inqui- 
sition, the fierceness of sects, the religious 
wars, offensive wars of any kind, are pos- 
sible only among Christians who hold 
Christianity to be impracticable. 

Yet when the Easy Chair saw a gentle 
lady going to morning prayers on a hap- 
py saint’s day, and heard through the 
open window the murmuring music of 
the promise when two or three are gath- 
ered together, and marked during all 
the day and in daily conduct the unself- 
ishness, the sympathy, the courtesy, the 
kindly care of old and young, the faith- 
ful doing of duty, the nameless charm of 
lofty character, the Christian ideal was 
no longer the mirage of an unreached 
and unattainable oasis in the desert; it 
was already come down to earth; it was 
here, a little heaven below. 


Ir is in some still lingering literary es- 
say of another day that we catch glimpses 
of social scenes and amusements that do 
not otherwise survive. The little mo- 
mentary glimpse restores to us the aspect 
of that old life. It touches the eye in 
those enchanted lines as the ear may be 
reached by a long-forgotten strain in the 
phonograph. Even no farther back than 
Elia what scenes of a vanished London 
rise upon the page! There lives the chim- 
ney-sweep, and there he will live forever. 
There Jem White imprints a tender salute 
upon the chaste lips of old Ursula at the 
annual sausage feast in the pens of Bar- 
tholomew. There Mrs. Battle, heeding the 
rigor of the game, rules those charmed 
evenings of whist in Great Russell Street 
or elsewhere, where Martin Burrey held 
such trumps. There also the troops of the 
shining ones whiten the eastern streets of 
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the metropolis. It is a London that y, 
cannot find now, except as you tury 4), 
page which the modest writer toye,,, 
with immortality. 

Still earlier, on other pages, there s), 
similar glimpses of a remoter Londo 
The actresses, the gardens, the city show. 
the contests of rival monsters—the, 
not survive in newspapers. It wa 
epoch—siste, viator/—when the gey; 
manly reporter was not, or rather, as {})»: 
urbane colaborer of the Easy Chair, the », 
porter, would himself say, when Addisoy 
and Steele brightly reported the doings 
of the town. Are those persons and jy, 
dents, the tattle and the costume of a yay 
ished hour, but fliescaught inamber? J)p 
we care for those chronicles of smal]-beey. 
or only forthe chroniclers? Do we mind 
the beauties and the princes, or is it on|y 
Sir Peter Lely and Vandyck, who paint 
ed them, that we heed? The charm js 
undeniable. We look and go away, ui 
we come again. Elsewhere, and musing 
on other things, we recall those pretty 
pictures. But is it to the beautiful Mrs, 
Bracegirdle at the play, to Mr. Cibber, 
to Mrs. Oldfield, or to the furbelowed 
and periwigged company in the liti 
artificial paths lighted by the dingy little 
lamps that we are drawn ? 

For, again, is not the individual more 
fascinating than the crowd? Is not Ra 
phael’s Julius IT. or Leo a more interesting 
portrait than that of the unnamed Floren 
tine citizen, although the citizen be limned 
with the same magic as the Pope? The 
two spells blend. There is, indeed, an in- 
terest in the Leo which we cannot feign 
in the account of Mr. Cibber. But the 
scene of which Mr. Cibber is a part has 
the historical charm, and that is the 
charm which invests the Julius and the 
Leo apart from the painter. 

But, loitering in these pleasant essays 
and pictures, we have dropped our text. 
We must make our way back—and down 
—from these airy heights of literature 
and art. We were just about sauntering 
into the new Madison Square Garden as 
we were swept into a visionary Vauxhall. 
Was it on that remarkable Tuesday sum- 
mer evening of this year when the mer- 
cury marked 100° Fahrenheit? However 
that may be, it was a summer garden, if 
there can be a garden without flowers: 
and why not? When the legends of the 
New York of sixty years ago allude to 
Contoit’s Garden, on Broadway near 
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Chambers Street, are we to suppose green 
terraces and parterres of roses, winding 
walks 
rhridding the sombre boscage of the wood 
Toward the morning star,” 


and nightingales plaining in “‘ fairy-lands 
forlorn”? Forbid it, Niblo’s!—a later 
arden on Broadway, but which finds no 
mention in Mr. Frank Howes’s delightful 
essay and collection upon the alluring 
theme of gardens. 

Madison Square Garden isa garden like 
the Metropolitan Opera-house, or the Pro- 
duce Exchange, or the largest barn in 
Dutchess County. It is a huge enclosed 
space, with innumerable lines of electric 
lights ‘‘high overarched,” and rows of 
boxes at one end of the space, and at the 
other a stage, and on both sides ranges of 
seats rising from a broad level floor cov- 
ered with little tables and chairs, and in 
the middle a platform, covered above with 
a sounding-board, for an orchestra. It 
is an enormous hall, not handsome nor 
prettily finished, but of a rather cheap and 
thin aspect. 

If you went in this summer at eight 
o'clock in the evening, you saw the cur- 
tain raised at the stage end of the hall, 
and there was a ballet or a spectacle. 
Apparently revolving platoons of span- 
gled figures throwing out their feet ad- 
vanced and retreated, and the upper air 
was full of strange forms, vast winged 
insects or birds of prey, and there was the 
sense of a great moving multitude of per- 
sons in a dazzling light. But ballet in 
the sense of Fanny Elssler or Taglioni 
there was none. Then it was nine o'clock, 
and the curtain fell, and people drew back 
from the stage and brought chairs with 
them, and sat at the little tables upon the 
floor, and smoked and drank beer and 
chatted, while Edward Strauss and his 
orchestra of forty-three musicians came 
out from a door at the side of the stage, 
and walked to the other stage with the 
sounding-board in the middle of the hall. 
It was the famous Vienna band, and 
Strauss, the leader, wore ribbons of honor 
on his coat, and raising his baton, the 
second part of the entertainment began. 

Strauss is not a magnetic nor a com- 
manding leader, but his orchestra is ad- 
mirably trained, and he conducts it very 
effectively. Yet the performance is al- 
most wholly ineffective from the confused 
reverberation of the great hall. The con- 
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fusion is augmented by the conversation, 
the scuffling of waiters carrying refresh- 

ments, and other sounds, so that a neigh- 

bor of the Easy Chair remarked, truly, 

‘*This is a mixture of music and noise.” 

But the characteristic quality of the Strauss 
orchestra was lost. Its most exquisite 

quality, its fineness, and its delicate piano 
and pianissimo, you know, but you do not 
perceive. You are aware of the pathetic 
and passionate rhythm of the waltz time. 

It beats and throbs and weaves its spell. 

But it is Philomel heard through strident 
noises, her strain wanting the sacred calm 
of silence and the unechoing air. 

There is a formal encore of applause as 
every piece ends, and the nimble leader 
promptly bows and responds. But it is 
ten o'clock, and the programme ends. 
The company leave the tables, take their 
chairs, and move toward the curtain. It 
rises upon more revolving platoons of 
flashing figures, and there is another hour 
of dazzling, kaleidoscopic motion. This 
summer these spangled saltations were 
the flowers of Madison Square Garden. 
It was that ill-heard music which dis- 
tinguished it from Vauxhall, but the dan- 
cing figures were plainly another form of 
Mr. Benbows as the bear. It was easy to 
see in the array of boxes, every one of 
which was empty, the plump-faced beau- 
ties of Sir Peter and the wigged courtiers 
of Charles in crimson coats, gazing with 
pleasure at the platoons. Even Mr. Pepys 
might have been there and delighted. 

But how if some serious hand had been 
laid upon his shoulder, and a reproving 
voice had whispered: ‘* Leave these triv- 
ial and unworthy joys, and ascend now 
to the Metropolitan and the trilogy. Art 
worthy of the Wagnerian exaltation ?” 
Is it a sigh, ab imo, that the curled Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty hears, and does he 
murmur, ‘‘ alack-a-day !” 

As You Like It, the most delightful of 
pastorals, was played this summer in Lon- 
don by the company of Mr. Daly, and the 
performance was greatly praised. The 
sylvan charm of the play is perennial, 
and undoubtedly all the parts were well 
taken in London, so that the symmetry 
was not wanting which in this play is pe- 
culiarly essential to the effect. This was 
the excellence of Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s 
reading of the comedy. Her ample per- 
son draped in gold-colored silk, her flow- 
ing black hair folded and banded in some 
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large style about her head, her rich and 
low and exquisitely modulated voice, her 
queenly presence, her magnificence of 
self-command—all this fascinating per- 
sonality made her reading memorable, 
and like a torch which reveals the perfect 
detail of great sculpture or architecture, 
her genius gave the whole value to every 
character and scene of the play. 

If Whitfield’s pronunciation of Meso- 
potamia lingered in unending music in 
the memory of one rapt hearer, Mrs. 
Kemble’s recitation of the soliloquy of 
Jaques left one line in the recollection of 
one hearer, which, like an enchanted 
fruit, is constantly renewing its freshness 
and flavor. It is one of the most familiar 
lines in Shakespeare, 

“All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 


The Easy Chair was introduced to Mr. 
John Gilbert not very long before the 
death of that delightful actor, who had 
no sincerer admirer than the Chair. It 
was in the morning, and Mr. Gilbert was 
dressed with gentlemanly simplicity and 
propriety. But as he bowed courteously 


the good player seemed to have stepped 


aside for a moment from his real life, and 
to be not quite at ease when saluted by 
his own name rather than by that of Sir 
Peter, or Squire Hardcastle, or Sir An- 
thony Absolute. Methought, as the char- 
acters of the theatre say, that the stage 
was a more natural lifetohim. Heknew 
the part of his own personality less fa- 
miliarly than some other parts. The 
modest gentleman seemed half anxious to 
escape, as if he were caught in an un- 
dress, and pined for the security of the 
embroidered coat of a character. 

Since Mrs. Kemble’s voice not only pro- 
nounced the words describing us all as 
players, but suggested to that hearer the 
various significance of the words, how the 
universality of the truth becomes more 
and more apparent! In all the great in- 
terests of life—religion, politics, business 
—we all have our exits and our entrances, 
and, in this, unlike Gilbert, we show our- 
selves to each other not as the men we are, 
but as players. Here is Sylvanus, most 
amiable of men if you could happen upon 
him in some happy undress moment. 
But they are few. The poor fellow is 
cast for many parts, and he plays with 
little intermission. 

One of his characters is the politician. 
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He depicts a furious partisan, and js y 
lost in his part that while the my 
Sylvanus speaks the truth and desires » 
yet in his character of politician it is y,; 
truth or fair play that he wants, py: 
whatever tends to advance and aggra 
dize his party. He carefully depreciats 
those with whom he does not agree. }, 
cultivates distrust of every word spokey 
and every deed done by the other part 
Personally he likes many of his oppo 
nents. His personal relations show tha: 
he does not really think them the rasea)s 
and impostors and traitors that in his ; 
pacity of politician he declares them ; 
be. It seems often to a dispassionate o}) 
server that when he accuses them as }y 
iticians of lying, cheating, and stealing 
he must estimate them by his knowledge 
of himself as a politician. He supposes 
that they would not hesitate to do what 
without compunction, he does himself 
They are all players together, and this js 
a kind of stage rant designed to impress 
the groundlings, who, after all, compos: 
the larger part of the audience. 

Sylvanus also plays the part of a r- 
ligious sectary. As a private person hi 
enjoys greatly the wit and intelligence 
and stored experience of life which dis 
tinguish his neighbor Eugenius. The 
purity and elevation of his neighbo 
brighten the days on which they meet 
and he is always a better and a wiser 
man when they part. But these are his 
off hours, his moments of vacation. He 
appears on the stage as a sectary, and 
plays his part with resolute energ 
This part again depicts a man not pursw 
ing truth, but so occupied with maintain- 
ing his own conception of truth that |e 
has no time to test it. It is a comedy of 
great humor, because Sylvanus, as a sec 
tary, stands against all comers to protect 
a spring of deep and clear water, and 
is so engrossed in guarding the sacred 
wave from the least pollution that 
does not find time to remark that it is not 
a spring at all, but a dry sand pit. 

In the incessant playing of all these 
parts to which his life and powers are 
chiefly devoted the charming personality 
of Sylvanus is quite lost. The man him- 
self, divested of the stage costume and the 
text of his parts, is almost unknown. 
Others could play the politician or the 
sectary or the trader, but nobody could 
play Sylvanus. He is a modest, intelli- 
gent man, who knows that nobody cat 
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mpt truth or honesty or urbanity; 
wood men do not become bad by 
ng views which he may think to be 
+. and that his friends may be de- 
1 as readily as the friends of others. 
hings, which he recognizes as the 
commonplaces when he is off the 
tage, he derides as utter nonsense when 
s in the midst of a representation. 

». in the most vehement way, which 
stage tradition of the part, he shouts 

t everybody who would do well must 
run to his side, as if we were all passengers 
a ship which is capsizing, but would 


merest 


on 


he righted if everybody on board lost his 


vn riance, 

It is because even such men as Syl- 
vanus take to the stage that Shakespeare, 
“sitting pensive and alone, above the 
hundred-handed play of his imagination,” 
calls all men and women merely players. 
Like John Gilbert, although we do not 
play characters so amusing and harmless 
as his upon the stage, when we are not on 
it we seem to be a little lost, and secretly 
crave the theatre. It is remarked that 
when actors have an off night they go 
and sit in front at the play. 

A charming comedy often arises from 
forgetfulness of the fact that a piay is a 
play, and not real. One of the finest and 
not unfamiliar strokes of comedy in this 
kind is that of a seasoned veteran in the 
part of a politician who turns upon an- 
other veteran with whom he differs upon 
a question of expediency, and striking an 
attitude, with an air and tone worthy of 
the great Folair himself, or Mr. Crum- 
mles in his loftier moments, exclaims, 
* Apostate!” It is conceded that there 
has been nothing finer on the stage since 
Dick Turpin pointed his finger at Jon- 
athan Wild and sneered, impressively, 
Thief!” 

It is well for the peace of mind of the 
nervously disposed to remember that if 
we are all merely players, we must not 
take the play too seriously. A play is a 
simulation for entertainment, and as we 
look at Sylvanus and our other friends 
playing the politician or the sectary, we 
must constantly bear in mind that it is 
a play, and only a play. If we really 
thought he came hither as a man and not 
a sectary, for instance, it were pity of our 
life. If the part is played too really, let 
Sylvanus heed an earlier wisdom. *‘ Let 
him name his name, and tell them plainly 
he is Snug, the joiner.” 


WHEN we read a story of heroism, or 
see any beautiful illustration of human 
character and quality, the pleasantest im- 
pression is that it is not exceptional. Life 
is full of these noble instances; it is a 
many-faceted diamond of the purest lustre. 
In the same way if we come upon the de- 
scription of a charming woman or a su- 
perior man whose name is not mentioned, 
our own knowledge supplies the name, 
and the portrait seems to be drawn from 
an original that we had supposed to be 
unsuspected. 

A beautiful woman said to a circle of 
admiring men that when she was a girl 
she often crossed the street to meet a fa- 
mous beauty and receive a morning smile 
and salutation. She spoke with the 
warmth of happy recollection, but there 
Was nota man who listened who had not 
crossed the street to meet her as she the 
older woman. She was the unconscious 
heroine of her own story, and herself in- 
terpreted her words. When the poet sang 
his song of Urania, a thousand men 
thought of a thousand star-eyed women 
whom they knew. When his song was 
of Cecilia, each one of a throng of hear- 
ers said, ‘I know her.” But when he 
touched the string for the Anonyma of 
his hope and dream, every Romeo softly 
whispered to his Juliet, ‘‘ He means you.” 

This is the richness of life and experi- 
ence. The incident that is published and 
read of all men is the bright point of coral 
that rises above the ocean level and is seen. 
But beneath, unseen, there is a coral reef. 
The consciousness of this great company 
which is revealed by every story or de- 
scription, as a host of strings answers to 
the vibration of a single chord, is a strong 
moral tonic. The youth is not content 
not to climb where so many have climbed 
before him. Goethe's saying that the con- 
noisseur always exclaims upon entering 
the picture-gallery, *‘ Show me the best,” 
is the instinctive desire of the generous 
youth. ‘Give me the best,” he says; for 
every day discloses to him the extent and 
variety of the best. 

The conviction, which is irresistible, 
that there is always this abundance of 
goodness in life makes our own’ time as 
full and promising as any other. In the 
cool wind that sings out of the Northern 
mountains behold Charles the Fifth’s day, 
another yet the same, says our wise man. 
To suppose that heroism died with Hora- 
tius and chivalry with Philip Sidney, that 
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beauty perished with Helen and valor with 


Achilles, is to surrender before the battle 


begins. Humility is an excellent virtue, 
but the self-reliance that comes from hon- 
est conviction is no less excellent. The 
most independent and courageous of men 
—the man who instinctively takes com- 
mand of an ocean steamer in a panic of 
wreck because of his conscious ability to 
deal with the emergency—may yet be as 
humble as Pierce or Sylvester when con- 
ducting successfullythe abstrusest calcula- 
tion. To admire Moltke is not to depreci- 
ate Marlborough, as to praise Marlborough 
was not to belittle Julius Cesar. Humil- 
ity would not be an excellent virtue if it 
silenced counsel or paralyzed action. The 
more just we are to our own day, the just- 
er we shall be to the brave days of old. 
Some years ago a tri-mountaineer whis- 
pered to the Easy Chair his wish that he 
might have sat in ‘‘the Club” and have 
heard Johnson and Burke and Reynolds; 
and then he lamented the changes of 
time and his belated day in America. But 
when the Easy Chair told him that he 
might sit at a more ambrosial feast in 
Boston than that which he fancied in 
London,-he looked startled either for the 
Easy Chair’s wits or his own, yet, upon 
the fait presentation of the case, gladly 
laughed at his own lamentations. In all 
communities traditions of a genius, of a 
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I. 

FRESH instance of the fatuity of the 
JX historical novel as far as the por- 
trayal of character goes, is Mr. Harold 
Frederic’s story, In the Valley. We do 
not mean to say that it is not very well 
written, and all that; it is uncommonly 
well written, and the whole mise en scéne 
has verity and importance, for the valley 
of the Hudson, at the moment before the 
Revolution broke out, is new to romance, 
and it is certainly picturesque. But 
after we have owned the excellence of the 
staging in every respect, and the con- 
science with which the carpenter (as the 
theatrical folks say) has done his work, 
we are at the end of our praises. The 
people affect us like persons of our gen- 
eration made up for the parts; well 
trained, well costumed, but actors, and 
almost amateurs. They have the quality 
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beauty, of an accomplishment s urvive 
whose superiority over living genius anq 
beauty is assumed. But lovel sliness 1 
mains. "Tis only the lovely Woman of 
yesterday whom the lovely woman of ty 
day laments. Beauty outlived Helen, ay 

patriotism did not die with Washington 

If it were not so, Nature would de nyt 
each generation and every man the op 
portunity which she granted to all thei, 
predecessors. If the golden age seems 4) 

ways to be far behind, that also is }y; . 
gentle device of Nature to stimulate ys } Ny 
the happy inspiration that what man }) 
done man may do--and more. That {}y 
lesson shall not miscarry we are permitte 
to see that the illusion is an ill) 
Poesy paints the distance as pure gold 
but history touches it and the bright was} 
disappears. 

Science tells us of changing seasons. 
of the world’s emergence from a glacia] 
epoch, and of a possible disturbance of ele- 
mental forces that would draw the planets 
into the consuming sun. But the morn- 
ing that breaks every day with unwasted 
glory is the type of the exhaustlessness 
of nature, that instantly caps ancient hero 
ism with a hundred examples, and makes 
the daily paper the annals of a world 
more marvellous than the world of He- 
rodotus, the story of modern men as mas- 
terful as that of the men of Plutarch. 


ision 


Study. 


that makes the histrionics of amateurs en 
durable; they are ladies and gentlemen; 
the worst, the wickedest of them is a lady 
or gentleman behind the scene. 

We make the freer to say these things 
of Mr. Frederic’s historical romance be 
cause it gives us the occasion to do grate 
ful homage to his novels of contemporary 
life, which we have hitherto let go by. 
Perhaps because the Study is getting a 
little old (it is now doting in its fifth or 
sixth year), it does not fling its doors 
eagerly open at the alarm of every new 
poet or novelist; but sometimes this is a 
loss to it, as we will allow with our chiar- 
acteristic readiness to confess ourselves 
wrong. It isaloss not to have known 
till now two books so robust, so sound, so 
honest as Seth’s Brother's Wife and The 
Lawton Girl. They have to do with 
country, village, and minor city life in 















New York, and they touch it at a 
eat many points, both on the surface 
and below it. The metaphysics and ethics 
of the books are very good; the soul and 
affairs are decidedly not left out of the 
t: and Mr. Frederic shows himself 
iequainted with the deeps as well as the 
shallows of human nature. But what 
<oem to us the newest and best things in 
his story of Seth’s Brother's Wife are his 
dramatic studies of local polities and poli- 
ticians. These are rendered as we find 
them in the field of actualities, and as 
the newspapers, from which Mr. Frederic 
seems to have got his training for litera- 
ture. know them. The Boss of Jay 
County, with his simple instinct of rul- 
ing and his invulnerability to bribes, is an 
example of Mr. Frederic’s fidelity to con- 
ditions not much understood by people 
out of polities, which are managed by 
ambition rather than by money, as a gen- 
eral thing. Next to this in value is the 
truth. almost as novel, with which farm 
life, inside and out, is painted: it is so 
true that as you read you can almost 
smell the earthy scent of the shut-up 
country parlors; and the sordid dulness 
of those joyless existences lies heavy on 
the heart. The vigor with which the 
type of rustic murderer is worked out in 
the hired man Martin excuses the resort 
to the grand means for evolving charac- 
ter, which Mr. Frederic is rather apt to 
permit himself when they are not neces- 
sary. He shows a prentice touch in this 
more than in anything else, in both 
books; but in The Lawton Girl the charac- 
terization of the cheap young reprobate 
Horace Boyce is masterly; and the elder 
scoundrel, Judge Wendover, who uses 
him, is quite as satisfyingly good. In its 
way, the portrait of Mrs. Minster’s re- 
spectability and mere wealthiness is ex- 
cellent; and the decayed soldier in Gen- 
eral Boyce is finely done. 
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It isa pathetie fact that with such artis- 
tic and important books in our reach, the 
great mass of us prefer to read the Rider 
Haggards and Rudyard Kiplings of the 
day, but it cannot be denied. Of these 
two the new fad is better than the old 
fad; but he seems a fad all the same: 
the whim of effete Philistinism (which 
now seems the wsthetic condition of the 
English), conscious of the dry-rot of 
its conventionality, and casting about 
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for cure in anything that is wild and 
strange and unlike itself. Some qualities 
in Mr. Kipling’s tales promise a future 
for him; but there is little in the know- 
ingness and swagger of his perform- 
ance that is not to be deplored with 
many tears; it is really so far away 
from the thing that ought to be. The 
thing that ought to be will be vainly ask- 
ed, however, of the English of Smaller 
Britain, or of any part of the English 
race which her bad taste can deprave. 
We must turn tothe more artistic peo- 
ples for it, to the Continental writers 
whose superiority in fiction has often 
been celebrated here. If the reader will 
take The House by the Medlar-Tree, as 
the American version of Giovanni Ver- 
ga’s I Malavoglia is called, and will ex- 
amine a little its structure and material, 
he will understand what we mean. We 
have seldom read a book in which the 
facts, the characters, and conditions were 
so frankly left to find their own way to 
the reader’s appreciation, were so little 
operated or explained. It is very simple 
life that the story is concerned with, but 
the fine shades and delicate tones are here 
as in the most complex life. They are let 
appear, not made appear; but there is no- 
thing dim or uncertain in their appear- 
ance. The whole little fishing village 
lives in plain day, with all the traits that 
make it modern Italian in full sight. It 
is in that transitional state which every 
place is everywhere in, and the revolu- 
tionary priest who represents the past 
and the revolutionary apothecary who 
represents the future are the forces that 
the whole world knows in the various 
guises of science and religion, as well as 
delightful personalities. There is sorrow 
and suffering enough, and deep heart- 
breaking tragedy, as well as noble du- 
teousness and tender passion in the tale, 
but all is delicately and modestly touch- 
ed by a master-hand. Let any one con- 
trast the episode of Mena Malavoglia’s 
self-sacrificing love, or that of her sister's 
ruin, or of her grandfather’s heroically 
simple honesty, or of her mother’s long 
grief and death, with one of Mr. Kipling’s 
jaunty, hat-cocked-on-one-side, wink-tip- 
ping sketches, and he will find the differ- 
ence between painting and printing in 
colors. 
Il. 

Or, perhaps he will not; it depends 

very much upon what sort of reader he 
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is. But it is certain that his preference 
will class and define him, and that if he 
should prefer the Kipling sketches, he 
had better get some sackcloth and ashes 
and put them on, for he may be sure that 
his taste is defective. The conviction 
need not lastingly affect his spirits: bad 
taste is a bad thing, but it is not sin- 
ful. Ruskin observed long ago that the 
best people he had ever seen knew no- 
thing and cared nothing about art; and 
Tolstoi noticed among the literati of St. 
Petersburg that those who had the true 
theory of fiction were no better men than 
those who had the false theory. This was 
one of the things, in fact, that made him 
despair of all forms of wsthetic cultiva- 
tion as a means of grace. The moral 
superiority of good art of any kind is in 
its truth, but we can have truth without 
any art whatever. It is well to keep 
both of these points in mind, the one that 
we may be good artists, and the other 
that we may be modest about it. There 


is danger to man, who is first of all a 
moral being, in setting up merely an es- 
thetic standard of excellence, and endea- 
voring for that, or in making the good of 
life consist of zsthetic enjoyment, which 


is really only one remove from sensual 
enjoyment. It is doubtless his keen per- 
ception of this that makes Tolstoi say those 
bitter things about music, or the worship 
of music, in The Kreutzer Sonata. 

We suppose we must accept the sayings 
in that powerful book as Tolstoi’s personal 
opinions, and not’ as the frenzied expres- 
sions of the murderer in whose mouth the 
story is dramatized, since Tolstoi owns 
them his in the deplorable reply he has 
made to the censors of his story. It is 
doubly a pity he made any such reply, be- 
cause it detracts from the impressiveness of 
the tale, and because it dwarfs a great and 
good man for the moment to the measure 
of afanatic. It does not, indeed, undo the 
truth of much that is said in the book; 
it does not undo the good for which 
the name of Tolstoi has come to stand 
with all who have hearkened to his coun- 
sel; but it does hurt both, and it puts a 
weapon in the hands of those who hate 
him. When a man like Poschdanieff, 
who has lived in the vice that the world 
permits men, marries and finds himself dis- 
appointed in marriage to the extreme of 
jealousy and murder, every one who looks 
into his heart, and finds there an actual 
or a potential Poschdanieff, must feel the 
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inexorable truth of the story. Such . 
man, the natural product of our false), 
principled civilization, could find nothin, 
but misery in marriage; every one yg. 
that, feels that. But when presently ;), 
author of the story comes and tells us that 
marriage itself is sin, and not merely the 
pollution in which the Poschdanieff y, 
ture steeps marriage, one must listen rey 
erently, because it is Tolstoi who speaks 
but one must shake one’s head. 

Tolstoi alleges the celibacy of Chris; 
for the supreme example to all Christians. 
but if Christ discountenanced marriage 
why was he present at the wedding feas; 
of Cana? If we were to recommend 
either the novel or the author's gloss of 
it for the truth it could teach, it must be 
the novel ; for that is true to Poschdaneiff. 
and the other seems to us untrue to To! 
stoi; the one is evil crazed, and the other 
is good gone wild. 

nV 

Of Tolstoi there are some good things 
said in the Views and Reviews of Mr. W 
E. Henley, whose very honest and vigor 
ous verse we once had the pleasure of 
praising. More than most English critics 
he has had the gift to see beyond his own 
skies, and the field of his vision has in 
cluded that portentous planet which to 
some has seemed a star of blessed promise, 
and to some a malignant comet, but whose 
splendor none can deny. Mr. Henley 
comes near summing up the whole of 
Tolstoi’s art, the greatest art that ever 
was, when he says, ‘‘ He is one to the just 
and the unjust alike, and he is no more 
angry with the wicked than he is partial 
to the good.”” When he adds, *‘ He is tlie 
great optimist, and his work is wholesome 
and encouraging in direct ratio to the 
vastness of his talent and the perfection 
of his method,” he has stated another 
truth almost as important concerning him, 
which nothing but Tolstoi’s late manifesto 
could make any one question. 

Nearly all the things, in fact, that Mr. 
Henley says of Tolstoi are good, but not 
quite all. He is more accurate when lhe 
generalizes than when he distinguishes; 
he notes that ‘‘only in the highest and 
lowest expressions of society is unsophis- 
ticated nature to be found,” and he adds 
that Tolstoi loves to portray only these 
extremes, forgetting that The Death of 
Ivan Illitch, which he so justly praises, 
is simply a study of the mortal sickness 
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ast end of a snob, a purely middle- 


and | ego 
lass person, With the Philistine world- 


iine’s ideal of appearing rich and great 
hen he was neither. If it were the study 
of an unsophisticated nature it would be 
false and meaningless. 

It would not be so very unfair to say 
that a vivid generalization, with a ten- 
dency to the brilliant epigram in which 
that sort of thing culminates, was Mr. 
Henley’s strong point in all these inter- 
esting little essays; and that when he at- 
tempts to refine and exemplify he weak- 
ens. He makes the most satisfying 
phrases, as, for instance, where he re- 
marks that George Meredith is ‘‘ not con- 
tent to be a plain Jupiter; his lightnings 
are less to him than his fireworks,” but 
when he specifies he is not so fortunate. 
The paper on Thackeray is the best, all 
round; but there Mr. Henley’s dislike of 
Thackeray, whom he dislikes for almost 
the opposite reasons that he dislikes 
George Eliot, commits him to certain in- 
justices. In fact he is continually beset 
and often overcome by the peculiar temp- 
tations of the literary judgment-seat. It 
appears that when one sits in judgment 
upon the works of another, one is apt to 
be arrogant and extreme and cruel, to say 
biting and burning things, and to bully 
the prisoner at the bar in the spirit of the 
French criminal courts, where the judge 
helps the prosecution to bring the accused 
to conviction. It is a curious spectacle, 
and not gratifying, we think, to the 
better feelings of our poor fallen na- 
ture. We do not mean to say that Mr. 
Henley’s sessions gratify the worst of 
these feelings; but after reading three or 
four of his criticisms, and believing our- 
selves ready to call his little book a very 
agreeable little book, we were finally un- 
able todo so; not because it was not brill- 
iant and amusing, but because it was crit- 
ical; and we presently found ourselves 
questioning the Study, if it were so very 
much better, or if being of a like critical 
make, it were not in like manner essen- 
tially regrettable. 

This doubt rendered us very uncom- 
fortable until it occurred to us to assert 
our difference if not our superiority by 
making a mock of those ideals of the 
passionate and the heroic which Mr. Hen- 
ley shares with his fellow-islanders, and 
constantly seeks to find realized in the 
authors he admires. The love of these, 
we recovered our self-esteem in reflect- 
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ing, is what keeps him from being real- 
ly fine, with all his wit, and from being 
true, with all his honesty. It is such 
a crude and unwholesome thing, so deaf 
and blind to all the most delicate and im- 
portant facts of art and life, so insensi- 
ble to the subtle values in either that its 
presence or absence makes the whole dif- 
ference, and enables one who is not ob- 
sessed by it to thank Heaven that he is 
not as that other man is. 

When we had made up our minds to 
say this, or something like it, or worse, if 
possible, we were ready to admit that, 
leaving this out of the question, Mr. Hen- 
ley’s book was a book worth reading; 
that the farther off from his own time 
and place he wrote, the better he wrote; 
and that where his mistaken ideals were 
not concerned, he was often both just 
and generous. 

¥ 

He speaks, indeed, of ‘‘the shadow- 
land of the American novel,” and that 
seems a little unkind; but we do not be 
lieve the American novelist need suffer 
greatly from it, if he understands it 
aright. Probably in this phrase Mr. 
Henley meant to be unkind; but it ought 
to suggest to the philosophical mind some 
reflections upon the interesting vari- 
ation of the same race by change of 
habitat and conditions, which may bring 
us consolation. There can be little ques- 
tion that many refinements of thought 
and spirit which every American is sensi- 
ble of in the fiction of this continent, are 
necessarily lost upon our good kin be- 
yond seas, whose thumb-fingered appre- 
hension requires something gross and pal- 
pable for its assurance of reality. This 
is not their fault, and we are not sure 
that it is wholly their misfortune: they 
are made so as not to miss what they do 
not find, and they are simply content 
without those subtleties of life and char- 
acter which it gives us so keen a pleasure 
to have noted in literature. If they per- 
ceive them at all it is as something vague 
and diaphanous, something that filmily 
wavers before their sense and teases them, 
much as the beings of an invisible world 
might mock one of our material frame by 
intimations of their presence. It is with 
reason, therefore, on the part of an Eng 
lishman, that Mr. Henley complains of 
our fiction as a shadow-land, though we 
find more and more in it the faithful 
report of our life, its motives and emo- 
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tions, and all the comparatively ethereal- 
ized passions and ideals that influence it. 
In fact, the American who chooses to 
enjoy his birthright to the full, lives in a 
world wholly different from the English- 
man’s, and speaks (too often through his 
nose) another language: breathes a 
rarefied and nimble air full of shining 
possibilities and radiant promises which 
the fog-and-soot-clogged lungs of those 
less-favored islanders struggle in vain to 
fill themselves with. But he ought to be 
modest in his advantage, and patient with 
the coughing and panting of his cousin 
who complainsof finding himself in an ex- 
hausted receiver on plunging into one of 
our novels. To be quite just to the poor 
fellow, we have had some such experience 
as that ourselves in the atmosphere of 
some of our more attenuated romances. 
But we have just been reading a book 
with perfect comfort and much exhilara- 
tion, whose scenes we are afraid the aver- 
age Englishman would gaspin. Nothing 
happens; that is, nobody murders or de- 
bauches anybody else; there is no arson 
or pillage of any sort; there is not a ghost, 
or a ravening beast, or a hair-breadth es- 
cape, or a shipwreck, or a monster of self- 


he 


sacrifice, or a lady five thousand years 
old in the whole course of the story; 
‘*no promenade, no band of music, noss- 


Maurier’s Frenchman 
said of the meet for a fox-hunt. Yet 
it is alive with the keenest interest for 
those who enjoy the study of individ- 
ual traits and general conditions as they 
make themselves known to American ex- 
perience. A little less apparent partiality 
for the right side; a little less apparent 
dislike of the wrong side, would have 
been better, we think, because we think it 
is no part of the author’s business to be 
other than the colorless medium through 
which the reader clearly sees the right and 
wrong. Butalthough Miss Brooks is Miss 
White's first novel, it is so full of such 
very good performance that it will not 
do to treat it as if it were disabled by the 
openness of its sympathies and antipa- 
thies, or to regard it as merely a promise 
of better things. Some of the best things 
are already here. As a character, Miss 
Brooks is a very high achievement. In 
her nobleness and her narrowness alike, 
she is perfectly divined; she is a New-Eng- 
lander, a Bostonian, of that perfectly culti- 
vated, virtuous, self-satisfied, imagination- 
less,impenetrably ignorant type, which fills 
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the most charitable witness with de 
and seems to leave him no expressi: 

his feelings but gnashing of the teet}). 

is a person who is capable of any sacrifip 
for what she thinks right; but as }) 
tonian criterions have taught her infa] 
bly to know what is right, you feel the fac: 
only alittle surcharged when she sac; 
her lover, who has lost his money and }, 
to go and live in Texas, to the duty 
maining in Boston, and being true to jts 
ideals and ties. The rupture of their e 
gagement is a foregone conclusion froy 
its beginning; it is the reason of the story's 
being; and the novel is nothing more thay 
the gradual evolution of this result. It js 
for this reason that we think its eventless 
ness would try the nerves of an English 
man so, used as he is to the robustious 
suspenses and athletic catastrophes of his 
native fiction. It is only the American 
who can taste to its last flavor the delicate 
pleasure the book purveys, and we sus 
pect that a Bostonian who had come to 
regard himself objectively is the sort of 
American who would most delight in it 
Such a Bostonian would best appreciate 
the skill with which the traits of such 
a good-familied, perfectly circumstanced 
Boston old maid as Miss McLinton are 
accented. 

It is a phase of Boston, not all Boston 
that the book shows, but it seems to us 
that the given phase has not been better 
shown. Miss White has at once placed 
herself with the few who can see truly 
and record simply; that is, with the ar 
tists. As you read, you feel that the head 
and the heart of the author are right; she 
loves what is good and kind and high 
wherever she finds it; but we think she 
looks a little too much for it toward the 
West. The West is representative of no 
thing permanent, but there is still the 
equality of newness there, and some gen 
erous and noble characteristics persist 
there that are lost to older civilizations 
Yet essentially there is nothing grander 
in getting money than in possessing it; 
the same economic conditions will accrete 
the aristocrat and evolve the snob in the 
West that have produced them in the 
East; and West and East together, unless 
something happens to wean us from the 
love of money for the sake of power and 
station, we shall go the gait of Europe 
whose political tradition we have broken 
with, but whose social and economical 
ideals we have clung to and still cling to 
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Hanthly Record of Current Events. 


POLITICAL. 
Record is closed on the 15th of August.— 
eress.—The following bills passed the Sen- 
iry Civil Appropriation, July 19th; Indian 
ition, July 24th; Pension FPureau Appro- 
August 13th, 
lowing bills passed the House: Land Grant 
e, July 17th; Senate’s substitute of the 
il Package,” July 22d; Bankrupicy, July 
- Sundry Civil Appropriation, July 25th ; Gen- 
iency, August 8th; the Senate bill for pre- 
collisions at sea, August 12th. 
President approved the “ Original Package ” 
gust 8th. 
following nominations for Governor 
State Conventions: Minnesota, Farmer’s 
, July 17th, S. M. Owens; Minnesota, Re- 
ins, July 24th, William R. Merriam; Nebras- 
iblicans, July 24th, L. D. Richards; Nebras- 
le’s Independent Party, July 29th, J. H. 
North Dakota, Republicans, July 31st, A. 
rke; Georgia, Democrats, August 7th, W. J. 
Delaware, Democrats, August 11th, Rob 
J. Reynolds; Wyoming, Republicans, August 
Francis E. Warren; Democrats, same day, 
ge W. Baxter; California, Republicans, August 
. Henry S. Markham; Connecticut, Prohibition- 
sts. same day, P. M. Augur; Texas, Democrats, same 
iy, James Hogg. Kansas, People’s Party, August 
ith, J. F. Willets. 
Thomas G. Jones, Democrat, was elected Governor 
of Alabama August 6th. 
The first judicial execution by electricity under 
State law of New York—that of William 
miler for wife-murder—occurred in the State- 
son at Auburn August 6th. 
The English government, August 11th, refused 
ive a Papal Envoy or to send a Minister to 
Vatican, 
A battle was fought, July 17th, between the 
rees of Salvador, under General Ezeta, and those 
f Guatemala, resulting in the defeat of the latter. 
[wo other battles were reported on the 24th, in 
vhich the Salvadorians were routed with great loss. 
On the 28th a new revolution was inaugurated in 
Salvador by General Rivas, with a force of 2000 Ind- 
After besieging San Salvador for forty hours, 
ie was defeated and taken prisoner by General 
Ezeta, and was immediately executed. General Mi- 
succeeded to the command of the rebel 
ces, but was soon afterward defeated with great 


were 


new 


ans, 


randa 


In Guatemala, August 3d, 3000 revolutionists, 
under General Estanislas, were defeated by the 


government forces. The revolutionary movement 
tinued, however, and Chiquimula was captured 
the insurrectionists. 

An insurrection against the government of the 
Argentine Republic was inaugurated in Buenos 
Ayres July 27th, and in the conflicts which followed 

that city more than 1000 men were killed and 

wounded. Two days later quiet was restored, 

nsurrectionists agreed to the terms offered by the 
government, and a general amnesty was proclaimed, 
although Buenos Ayres was declared to be in a state 
of siege.—August 7th, President Celman resigned, 
nd was succeeded by Sefior Pellegrini. A new 
abinet was appointed ; a proclamation was issued 


raising the siege and declaring the 
press. 

In Peru, August 2d, Colonel Morales Bermudez 
was proclaimed President of the republic. 

News received from Mecca, Arabia, August 5th, 
that 400 deaths per day had occurred in that city 
from cholera. The cholera was also increasing in 
Spain, causing great alarm. 

A treaty was signed, August 5th, between France 
and England, giving to the latter the right to estab- 
lish a protectorate over Zanzibar, and to the former 
the power to extend the French sphere of influence 
in Algeria and Senegal 

News received, August 11th, of a conflict in the 
Caroline Islands between the natives and a Spanish 
garrison, in which twenty-eight of the latter were 


killed. 


liberty of the 


DISASTERS. 

July 14th.—An explosion at King’s powder-mills, 
twenty-nine miles east of Cincinnati, resulted in the 
death of ten persons and the injury of many others. 
—A fire in Minneapolis, Minnesota, destroyed prop- 
erty to the amount of $1,000,000. 

July 19th.—A fire in the upper floors of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company’s building in New 
York caused damage to the amount of $100,000. 

July 21st.—Slomni, Russia, was partially destroy- 
ed by a hurricane, and nineteen lives lost. 

July 22d.—Eight people were burned to death in 
tenement-houses in Cincinnati, 

July 23d.—The steamer Lgypt, of the National 
Line, was burned at sea. No lives lost.—News was 
received of the loss of the American schooner Wil- 
liam Rice, with the crew of sixteen persons.—An 
explosion of fire-damp in the Pelissier Pit, St. Eti- 
enne, France, caused the death of ninety-eight men 
and injured thirty-five others. 

July 26th.—A tornado at South Lawrence, Massa- 
iusetts, wrecking many houses, and causing the 
death of several persons, 

July 27th_—The town of Wallace, Idaho, was de- 
stroyed by fire, and 1500 people made homeless. 

July 31st.—In a collision between a French fish- 
ing bark and the Netherlands-American steamer 
Obdam off Newfoundland, the former sank with 
four of her crew.—An explosion occurred in the Un- 
ser Fritz mine at Gelsenkirchen, Germany. Eight 
men were killed and several injured. 
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OBITUARY. 

July 18th.—In Cairo, Egypt, Eugene Schuyler, 
American Consul-General, aged fifty years. 

July 21st.—In Cincinnati, the Rev. Dr. 
Krehbiel, aged sixty-four years. 

July 26th.—Near Salisbury, Maryland, the Rev. 
Robert Laird Collier, aged fifty-three years, 

July 31st.—In Brooklyn, New York, Captain 
Robert Boyd, Jun., U.S.N., President of the Naval 
Board of Inspection of Merchant Vessels, aged fifty- 
six years.—On board the yacht Electra, in New Lon- 
don Harbor, George Lee Schuyler, aged seventy- 
nine years. 

August 10th.—In Boston, Jolin Boyle O'Reilly, 
aged forty-six years. 

August 11th.—In Edgebaston, England, Cardinal 
John Henry Newman, aged ninety years.—At Camp- 
fer, in the Tyrol, Switzerland, Rev. Charles Loring 
Brace, of New York, aged sixty-four years. 
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ITHER we have been indulging in 
an expensive mistake, or a great 
foreign novelist who preaches 
the gospel of despair is locoed. 

This word, which may be new 

to most of our readers, has long 

been current in the far West, and is likely 
to be adopted into the language, and be- 
come as indispensable as the typic words 
taboo and tabooed, which Herman Melville 
gave us some forty years ago. There grows 
upon the deserts and the cattle ranges of the 


Rockies a slender plant of the lobelia family, 
with a purple blossom, which is called the 


loco, Tt is sweet to the taste; horses and 
cattle are fond of it, and when they have once 
eaten it they prefer it to anything else, and 
often refuse other food. But the plant is poi- 
sonous, or, rather, to speak exactly, it is a weed 
of insanity. Its effect upon the horse seems 
to be mental quite as much as physical. He 
behaves queerly, he is full of whims; one 
would say he was “possessed.” He takes 
freaks, he trembles, he will not go in certain 
places, he will not pull straight, his mind is 
evidently affected, he is mildly insane. In 
point of fact, he is ruined; that is to say, he is 
locoed, Further indulgence in the plant re- 
sults in death, but rarely does an animal re- 
cover from even one eating of the insane weed. 

The shepherd on the great sheep ranges 
leads an absolutely isolated life. For weeks, 
sometimes for months together, he does not 
see a human being. His only companions are 
his dogs and the three or four thousand sheep 
he is herding. All day long, under the burn- 
ing sun, he follows the herd over the rainless 
prairie, as it nibbles here and there the short 
grass and slowly gathers its food. At night 
he drives the sheep back to the corral, and lies 
down alone in his hut. He speaks to no one; 
he almost forgets how to speak.. Day and 
night he hears no sound except the melan- 
choly, monotonous bleat, bleat of the sheep. 
It becomes intolerable. The animal stupidity 


of the herd enters into him. Gradua 
loses his mind. They say that he is 
The insane asylums of California contain n 
shepherds. 

But the word locoed has come to have 4 
wider application than to the poor shepherds 
or the horses and cattle that have eaten t 
loco. Any one who acts queerly, talks strang 
ly, is visionary without being actually a | 
tic, who is what would be called elsewher 
“crank,” is said to be locoed. It is a ten 
describing a shade of mental obliquity 
queerness something short of irresponsil 
madness, and something more than bei 
temporarily “ rattled ” or bewildered for tl 
moment. It 1s a good word, and needed to 
apply to many people who have gone off int 
strange ways, and behave as if they had eaten 
some insane plant—the insane plant 
probably a theory in the mazes of which 
have wandered until they are lost. 

Perhaps the loco does not grow in Russi 
and the Prophet of Discouragement may nev- 
er have eaten of it; perhaps he is only 
the shepherd, mainly withdrawn from hvmar 
intercourse and sympathy in a morbid menta 
isolation, hearing only the bleat, bleat, bleat 
of the muzhiks in the dulness of the steppes, 
wandering round in his own sated mind unti 
he has lost all clew to life. Whatever the caus: 
may be, clearly he is docoed. All his theories 
have worked out to the conclusion that th 
world is a gigantic mistake, love is nothing 
but animality, marriage is immorality ; accord 
ing to astronomical calculations this teeming 
globe and all its life must end some time; an‘ 
why not now?, There shall be no more mat 
riage, no more children; the present popula- 
tion shall wind up its affairs with decent 
haste, and one by one quit the scene of thicil 
failure, and avoid all the worry of a uscless 
struggle. 

This gospel of the blessedness of extinction 
has come too late to enable us to profit by it 
in our decennial enumeration. How different 
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nsus would have been if taken in the 
f this new light! How much bitter- 
yw much hateful rivalry would have 
sared! We should then have desired a 
m of the population, not an increase 
There would have been a pious rivalry 
ill the towns and cities on the way to 
millennium of extinction to show the 
mber of inhabitants; and those towns 
| have been happiest which could exhib- 
t only a marked decline in numbers, but 
iter number of old people. Beautiful 
i] would have held a thanksgiving ser- 
ind invited the Minneapolis enumerators 
t feast. Kansas City and St. Louis and 
San Francisco, and a hundred other places, 
would not have desired a recount, except, per 
ips, for overestimate; they would not have 
| that thousands were away at the sea or in 
mountains, but, on the contrary, that thou- 
ds who did not belong there, attracted by 
sulubrity of the climate, and the desire to 
jure the town’s reputation, had crowded in 
re in census time. The newspapers, instead 
of calling on people to send in the names of 
unenumerated, would have rejoiced at 
the small returns, as they would have done if 
the census had been for the purpose of levying 
the federal tax upon each place according to 
its population. Chicago—well, perhaps the 
Prophet of the Steppes would have made an 
exception of Chicago, and been cynically de- 
lighted to push it on its way of increase, ag- 
gation, and ruin. 


But instead of this, the strain of anxiety was 
universal and heart-rending. So much depend- 


| upon swelling the figures. The tension 
would have been relieved if our faces were all 
set toward extinction, and the speedy evacu- 
ition of this unsatisfactory globe. The writer 
met recently, in the Colorado desert of Ari- 
zona, a forlorn census-taker who had been six 
weeks in the saddle, roaming over the alkali 
plains in order to gratify the vanity of Uncle 
He had lost his reckoning, and did not 
know the day of the week or of the month. 
In all the vast territory, away up to the Utah 
line, over which he had wandered, he met hu- 
man beings (excluding “ Indians and others 
not taxed”) so rarely that he was in danger 
of being locoed. He was almost in despair 
when, two days before, he had a windfall, 
which raised his general average, in the form 
of a woman with twenty-six children, and he 
was rejoicing that he should be able to turn 
in one hundred and fifty people. Alas, the 
revenue the government will derive from these 
half-nomads will never pay the cost of enu- 
merating them. 

And, alas again, whatever good showing we 
may make, we shall wish it were larger; the 
more people we have the more we shall want. 
In this direction there is no end, any more 
than there is to life. If extinction, and not 
life and growth, is the better rule, what a cost- 
ly mistake we have been making! 

CHARLES DUDLEY 
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PAT STORIES. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

“PuHaT is intilligince, Pathrick darlint ?” 
was the question put to a Celtic brother re- 
cently by his devoted wife. 

“Oi dun’no’, Norah,” he replied. 
had wan.” 


“Oi niver 
THE WRONG WAY TIP. 

The particular Pat of this story had in some 
manner engaged himself to an American as a 
butler. One hot summer night his employer, 
oppressed by the temperature of the dining- 
room, turned to Pat and asked, 

‘Is the window up, Pat ?” 

“Tis, soor.” 

“What makes it so awfully close in here, 
then ?” 

“Oi think it must be th’ windy’s bein’ up, 
soor. It’s shut up.” 

A LEARNED JEHU. 

A wayfarer in New York having occasion to 
use a cab one morning, requested the driver to 
take him to the Twenty-third Street Station 
of the Third Avenue elevated railway. 

“Th’ Twinty-thurd Sthrate Station av the 
Thurd Avynoo is ut ?” 

“ear 

“Just phere is thot ?” 

“At the corner of Twenty-third Street and 
Third Avenue.” 

“Ah yis! Oi remimber now; oi was thayre 
wance befoore.” 


A STRONG ARGUMENT. 

In the course of the trial of a lawsuit against 
a horse railway in New York, the leading coun- 
sel for the losing side, a robust and witty Irish- 
man, endeavored to work on the sympathies 
of the jury by calling attention to the ease 
with which corporations obtained franchises 
from an alleged corrupt Legislature. 

“ Whoy, gintlemin uv th’ joory,” he said, im- 
pressively, “‘in these days phin fran-chises are 
given away at Albany, ony man can get a fran- 
chise to run a harse railway onypheres. In- 
dade, gintlemin, it would not surphrise me to 
hear at ony toime that me learned fri’nd, the 
coun-sel for the opposition, had got a fran-chise 
to run a harse railway down me spoine, wid 
th’ privilege uv usin’ me ribs for switchus.” 


QUATRAINS. 
THE HAZE OF AUTUMN. 
Tne autumn haze, of which the poets write, 
Hangs o’er the land, imparting great delight; 
Tis welcomed by all men, whate’er their lot, 
Save callow Freshmen, then—they like it not. 


A REVELATION. 
Misrortune oft reveals an unexpected good, 
As in the case of Dudderson; we find, 
Until he lost his senses, none understood 
That Dudderson had ever had a mind. 
CARLYLE SMITH. 





HARPER'S NEW 


UPON ABBEY, HIS ILLUSTRIOUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Ay, these be clever folk indeed 
That make the pictures in the books, 
So he who runs, but doth not read, 
May see the story as it looks. 
Give praise to each in his degree— 
Comparisons, I’m told, are shabby— 
I simply say that as for me, 
The king of all is one E. Abbey. 


I too have somewhat of a taste 

In print and cut, in plate and etching; 
Had other things been otherwise 

I too had turned this hand to sketching. 
In London ways, by Paris quais, 

I've gathered many a sacred scrawl 
Of Diirer, Keene, and Rembrandt e’en, 

But Abbey is a match for all. 


Yes, Hogarth knew a thing or two, 

If one may judge from the collections; 
Gavarni’s store of worldly lore 

Was great in much the same directions; 
Bayard did well for L’Jmmortel ; 

Vierge is clever, Parsons able: 
I keep them all upon my shelves, 

But keep my Abbey on my table. 


His is the hand for dimpled chins, 


For fresh young cheeks and dainty waists ; 


And his the eye for shrunken shins, 

For wigs and ruffs and. old-time tastes. 
He draws at will with equal skill, 

Nor doubts the lesson that it teaches, 
The patch that mars my lady’s face, 

Or haply mends some bumpkin’s breeches. 


I never knew a neater touch 
For doublets, hose, and peaked shoes, 
For parsons, ploughmen, peers, and such, 
For milkmaids, and for morning dews; 
And when he shows us Julia’s “cloathes,” 
Or Barbara Allen’s pretty face, 
I pin my faith to furbelows, 
And preach the gewgaw’s saving grace. 


And, Master Abbey, for the rest, 
You'll never make me really think 
You work on common Whatman’s best, 
Or Bristol-board, with Indian-ink ! 
Nay, I do hold there’s witchcraft in’t, 
Nor mean to do you any harm 
When I protest that in each tint 
You put some private potent charm. 
VALENTINE ADAMS 


A GRANDMOTHER'S PERHAPS. 

THE wit of our grandmothers is not all of it 
old. Many of our grandmothers are alive to- 
day, and witty as of yore. One of this cher- 
ished race of women is responsible for a retort 
which should be handed down to posterity as 
a bit of indulgent humor. 

Her grandson, an unfortunate ne’er-do-well, 
was under discussion. 

“He will never amount to anything,” said a 
severe uncle. “His head is always up in the 
clouds.” 

“Perhaps the boy is looking for the silver 
lining,” replied the kindly old lady. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


WHERE ELSE COULD IT BE 

A SOMEWHAT adventurous spirit hay 
in the British army from the ranks to t 
of major was asked on his return f; 
Asiatic climes if he had ever been basti; 

“T have, indeed,” was the reply—j 
was expected to be. 

“And was it really very painful, n 
was asked. 

“Tt was,madam. Upon my sole it 

TOO SOFT OF HEART 

A TENDER-HEARTED North Carolina judge of 
“ve olden time,” seeing that the evidenc: 
going strongly against a young fellow 
was being tried before him for his lif 
dreading to pronounce the sentence which 
felt to be inevitable, left the court-room upd 
some pretext, to which he presently returned 
fortified with several strong drinks. 

It chanced that the judge took more than 
he intended of the intoxicating beverage, ay 
when the jury (greatly to the surprise of every 
one) brought in a verdict of “ Not guilty!” } 
was slumbering heavily upon the bench, a 
had to be aroused in order to hear the decisio: 

With his mind still full of the dread wh 
had overwhelmed him, and utterly unabl 
the bewildered state of his brain, to take in 
the altered condition of affairs, the old fellow 
slowly erected himself: “ Jones,” he said, sol- 
emnly, speaking in the nasal tone peculiar to 
him, and brushing an imaginary insect from 
his nose, as was his custom when under thie 
influence of strong feeling, “it now becomes 
my painful duty—” 

“Your Honor—” put in one of the jury. 

“T beg, Mr. Robinson,” replied the judge, 
“that you will not interrupt me. Mr. Jones,” 
he continued, turning to the prisoner, “ I knew 
your father, sir, an eminently respectable and 
respected citizen, who little thought that his 
son would come to the disgraceful end which 
is to be yours, for you are to be hanged by the 
neck, sir—” 

“Your Honor,” Robinson said again, almost 
imploringly, “ permit me to explain—” 

“Mr. Robinson,” replied the judge, “ I must 
insist that you do not interrupt me again” 
(striking at the imaginary fly) “ while I am 
performing the most solemn duty, sir, that be- 
longs to my office. Mr. Jones” (turning again 
to the prisoner), “I know, sir, that this sen 
tence, which I feel constrained to pronource, 
is breaking the heart of your poor old mother 
there ” (pointing to the wife of the murdered 
man, who, sitting somewhat apart, was looking 
daggers at the jury), “and, sir, bringing her 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. For you 
are to be hanged, sir—to be—” 

ptt .’ broke in Robinson, unable to con- 


ad 
i 


tain himself any longer, and dropping the ju 
dicial title in his desperation ; “you are mak 


ing a fool of yourself. The jury has 
brought in a verdict of ‘Not guilty!” 
Grace WILLOUGHBY 
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2. A little good-natured advice on the subject of 5. Another talk on the clothes question takes place, 
clothes ensues, which is received in the spirit in also well received, and which is also 
which it is given, and 


8% Acted upon. 2 6. Acted upon. 
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THE WINE. 


HankKerson. ‘John, did you ice two dozen bottles of champagne, as I told you?” 
Tue Bourvier. “ No, sorr. The ice-box wasn’t big enough for more than twinty.” 
HaNKeERsON. *“* What have you done with the rest *” 

Tue Butver. “I set the cook and the maids a-fannin’ ’em, sorr.”’ 


A TARDY VENGEANCE. 

THAT eminent political economist who de- 
fined murder as “a salutary check to over- 
population” was certainly an advanced the- 
orist in his own way; and so, too, was that 
famous surgeon who spoke of the battle of 
Waterloo as “a colossalexample of unscientific 
dissection.” But both these admirable mer 
have been completely thrown into the shade 
by a humbler professor of the same school, 
who figured in an adventure that befell no 
less a person than Sir Walter Scott. 

During one of the great novelist’s journeys 
through the north of England he was attacked 
by a slight indisposition while halting at a 
small village near the Scottish border, and 
sent out his servant in quest of a doctor. The 
man soon returned, and ushered in a stout el- 
derly person, in whom Sir Walter recognized, 
to his no small surprise, a former servant of 
his own. 

“Why, John,” cried he, “is this really you?” 

“Ay, it’s me, Sir Walter,” answered the 
visitor; “and I’m varra glad to see ye again. 
I hae gotten some o’ thae [those] story-books 
0’ yours yet, and they’re jist grand! Whiles 
[sometimes] I canna sleep, and thep I jist tak’ 
ane 0’ yon books o’ yours, and read a wee bit, 
and, wow! I’m fast asleep i’ five minutes!” 

“Well,” said Scott, langhing good-humor- 
edly at this rather doubtful compliment, “ I’m 
very glad that any book of mine can do so 


much good. But, tell me, John, how came my 
man to bring you here? I sent him out to 
fetch me a doctor.” 

“ Weel,” replied John, with quiet dignit 
“T mysel’ am jist the doctor here.” 

Sir Walter was thunderstruck, as well he 
might be, knowing as he did that John was 
as ignorant of medicine as of Chinese. 

“J should hardly have thought of you tur- 
ing doctor, John,” said he at length. “ Pray 
what drugs do you use ?” 

“T hae jist twa o’ them, Sir Walter—calomy 
and lodomy ” (calomel and laudanum). 

“But, my good John,” cried Scott, shudder- 
ing involuntarily at the idea of such a phar- 
macopeia in such hands, “with drugs like 
those do you never happen to—ahem!—to 
kill any one ?” 

“ Kill?” echoed John, with a vindictive en- 
ergy to which no words can do justice. “ Kill 
the Englishers? It will be lang ere I can mal’ 
up for Fledden !” Davip Ker 
A SYMPTOM. 

“TAM a gréat author,” said a cynical writer 
to a friend; “but I am not what you would 
call a genius.” 

“Indeed?” queried the other, somewhat 
amused at his friend’s remark. “ And howd 
you arrive at that conclusion ?” 

“Have you never observed,” he replied, 
“that I am not in the least conceited ?” 
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